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DIARY OF A JOURNEY 

IHTO 

JAMMUN AND KASHMIR 

Bktwssk 8th June and 8th July, 1859, 



ITINERARY FROM BHIMBAR. 



Wednesday, 8th June 
Thursday, 9th „ 
Friday, 10th „ 

Saturday, 11th „ 
Sunday, 12th „ 
Monday, 13th „ 
Tuesday, 14th „ 
Wednesday, 15th „ 
Thursday, 16th „ 
Friday, 17th „ 

Saturday, 18th „ 
Sunday, 19th „ 
Monday, 20th „ 
Tuesday, 21st „ 
Wednesday, 22nd „ 
Thursday, 23rd „ 
Friday, 24th „ 

Saturday, 25th „ 
Sunday, 26th „ 
Monday, 27th „ 
Tuesday, 28th „ 
Wednesday, 29th „ 



Sar£i SayyidiLbad . . .15 miles. 

Naushahra .... 12^ „ 

ChangasSarai . . .13^ „ 

Rdjauri 15 „ 

halt — 

ThunnA 14 „ 

Bahrimgul . . . . 10 „ 

P6shi4nd . . . 10 „ 

Hr Pantsdl Pass . . . 6 „ 

'AlLibiui Sardi . . • 5 „ 

Shupen 20 „ 

Isl&mdbdd . . . . 20 „ 

Mirtand (excursion) . • 6| „ 

Wantipur (by boat) . . 17 „ 

Srinagar (by boat) . . . 18 „ 

halt — 

halt — 

halt — 

Mdnas Bal (by boat) . . 12 „ 

Shakaru'ddin's Shrine (by boat) 15 „ 

Gulmarg (boat and road) 31 ,, 

halt — 
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Thursday, 30th June Srinagar vi& Patan (boat <fc road) 32 miles. 

Friday, let July halt — 

Saturday, 2nd „ Wdntipur (by boat) . .17 „ 

Sunday, 3rd „ Ltikhbawan (boat and road) . 27 „ 

Monday 4th „ Manchhaldna, vid, Banihal Pass 27 „ 

Tuesday, 5th „ Bilaut 33 „ 

Wednesday, 6th „ Udhamp6r . . . . 33 „ 

Thursday, 7th „ Jammiin 32 „ 

Friday, 8th „ Gujrdnwdld . . . 64 „ 

The above itinerary differs from the usual one after the 'Aliilbdd 
Sarai, from which, to Srinagar, the ordinary stages are— Hirapur, 

12 miles; Shupen, 8; Rdmu, 11; Srinagar, 18. The divergence 
was made by cutting across country from Shupen to Islamabad ; 
thence, however, to Srinagar the stages were the usual ones. The 
return journey from Srinagar, vid. the Bdnihdl Pass, altogether 
differed from the route generally followed, which is this : — 
IsUmdbdd to Shahdbad, 13 miles ; Yemag, 4 ; Banihal, 11 ; 
Rdmsu, 12 ; Ramban, 7 ; Bilaut, 10 ; Ldndar, 8 ; Mir, 2 ; Kiranchi, 

13 ; Dhansal, 10 ; Nagrdtd, 6J ; Jaramun, 13 ; Sialk6t, 27. 

Wednesday, June ^th, 1859. — Before dawn we ar- 
rived at Bhini bar just beyond the frontier of the Gujrat 
District, where we found the so-called " bungalow " to 
be a kachd building {i,e. of mud or sun-dried bricks), 
with two very small rooms in it, a verandah all round 
and an earthen floor. Ifc must have been hot and close 
in the day time. Our party consisted of myself, Colonel 
Errington of the 51st Light Infantry, Mrs. Errington, 
and Lieutenant Macnair of the 79th Highlanders. We 
marched immediately in company with Diwan Thakur 
Das and a posse comitatus. The Diwan was the Mahara- 
ja's chief official in the Chibal and Rajauri jurisdictions 
(ilaias), and was nearly related to His Highness's 
Minister Diwan Jwdla Sahai. His home was at Wazir- 
abad, where I once went over his tjarden. 
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First Journey. 3 

The village of Bhimbar is a small one, containing 
about 100 houses, and there is nothing remarkable in 
the view from it, though one can see the peaks of the 
Adiitak Bange, which we were soon to cross. Just 
after leaving the village we looked at the ruins of an 
old imperial sardi (inn), and then went on along the 
banks of the Bhimbar Nadi (River), so well known after 
it enters the plains. As we advanced, the banks grew 
rocky with strong geological characteristics ; but we soon 
left the main stream and followed a branch, along the 
banks of which there was a truely beautiful glen — rock, 
water, and the oleander all blended together, the olean- 
ders having something of the appearance of wild rhodo- 
dendrons with pink or white, but seldom red, flowers. 
The rocks on either side were bold and precipitous, and 
many a sketch might have been taken. Passing up 
the glen we got to the ascent of the Adiitak Range, 
which is of sandstone. Hitherto the road had been 
quite rideable, but here it became steep, stony, and 
troublesome, though quite safe. At the summit we 
found one or two houses, and the people very civil. At 
this point, the highest in the march, there was a per- 
ceptible difference of temperature, the height being re- 
corded as 3,500 feet and more. It commands a fine 
view of the plains of the Gujrat and Sialkot districts, 
and we could also see ahead the valley of Samani, in the 
midst of which our encampment was to be. Before we 
got there I observed the chir fir {pinus longifolid)^ which 
is a sure sign of an increase of altitude. The descent 
was pretty, but not otherwise remarkable, and at ten 
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o'clock we reached Sarai Sayyidabad, our first halting 
place. 

The aarcii is an old Imperial structure, very much 
dilapidated, the best part of which has been added to in 
a simple way so as to suit Europeans. There is a stream 
running by, over which there are the remains of a 
bridge. There is no village called Sayyidabad, that 
name having been given to the sardi by the founder, 
after the fashion of those days. The valley is well 
cultivated, and the hills round it are covered with the 
chir fir. 

In the afternoon we went out, accompanied by the 
Diwan to see the small cantonment, which the Maha- 
raja kept up in the neighbourhood, and which was called 
after the name of the principal village, Eampur Bundcla. 
This village is not a collection of houses at any one 
place, but consists of a number of dwellings scattered 
about the hills after the manner of hill villages. The 
cantonment was a small defensible enclosure, and had 
one or two companies of the Lachhman Eegiment in it, 
which looked in fair order. Close to it we saw a garden 
stocked chiefly with tun trees {cedrela toona), mangoes, 
and a few siasus {dalbergia smoo). 

After this we went up to see the fort of Manalgiii, 
about two miles off. The ascent was up a hill covered 
with firs and very troublesome. The fort, which was 
built of stone and mortar, had a ditch and a rdo?^/ 
(bastion) protecting the principal wall, and at each 
comer a little tower, built apparently more for observa- 
tion than defence, from the top of which there is an 
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First Journey. 5 

extensive view of the plains, Sidlkot, Jammun^ Ghijrat, 
and even Jh^lam being visible, but that evening the 
atmosphere was hazy. The gateway, too, had towers. 
Inside there was a bdoli (reservoir), said to contain good 
water, but it was very green and weedy when we saw 
it, and the fort people were getting their water from 
another bdoli outside. There were in the place two 
brass six-pounder guns and thirteen artillerymen, who 
received me with a salute, and a weak company of in- 
fantry. It was built by Eaja Dhyan Singh, and it is 
to be remembered that the valley formed part of Chibal, 
the fief of the unfortunate Jawahir Singh. It is com- 
manded by at least two neighbouring points ; but on 
the other hand any such points must be very dijficult 
of access to an enemy, and the outside bdoli is fully 
commanded from the walls, which are loopholed for 
musketry. The Diwan told me that he had thirty- 
three such forts in his jurisdiction. 

Keturning home we passed by a natural tank near the 
top of the hill, surrounded by immense over-shadowing 
trees of great beauty, and in certain seasons covered with 
white water lilies. It is indeed a very beautiful place, 
and as we passed the moon was just rising and the 
torches were being lighted. We reached the 5«ra7 about 
ten o'clock. 

On this march the climate is nearly as hot as that of 
the plains. 

Thursday, June Wi. — Early in the morning we 
marched for Kaushahra, passing through the remains of 
another Imperial aardi. The road led, after we crossed 
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the valley, through a rocky glen, in which were the 
remains of an old Mughal hunting-box. It was well 
wooded with firs, palms, and occasionally pomegranates 
with deep yellow flowers. Then we got into a rice- 
growing valley which must be very feverish, crossing 
which we had to surmount a fine ridge* The ascent, 
though gradual enough, was stiff, consisting of a kind 
of rude natural steps up the rock. At the top there was 
a fountain and v^ fakir 8 hut. From here we looked over 
the Naushahra Valley, and on the top of one of the 
hills I could see the fortress of Mangal D^o, of which 
I had often heard before as the place where the last 
adherents of Jawahir Singh held out against the troops 
of Maharaja Gulab Singh, in the brief campaign of 
March,l 885, when the latter, exasperated with his nephew, 
and confident that the British Government would not 
interfere, marched troops into various parts of Chibal, 
and conquered and occupied that territory. I remember 
well hearing of its gallant defence, while its master, 
Jawahir Singh, was idling his time away at Lahore, hoping 
in vain for the interference of the British Government. 
The descent from the summit above-mentioned into 
the valley is very steep, and just before we reached 
Naushahra we had to cross the (Minawar) Tavi. We 
put up in a large garden with a small house in the 
centre, called the Baoli Bagh, because it contains a bdoli 
of some antiquity, built of stone and very picturesque. 
I took a sketch of it. The stone work was covered with 
sprigs and sprouts and weeds in rich confusion, and from 
between the crevices were three or four bunches of 
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First Journey. 7 

hanging, or rather weeping, grass, which drooped down 
over the arches very prettily. 

In the afternoon our whole party went, accompanied 
by the Piwan, to view Naushahra. Outside it we were . 
received by about 200 Infantry of the Chand and 
Lachhraan Regiments, who looked clean and well, and • 
moved as if they had been well drilled. I liked the look 
of their commandant, and they were, I was told, chiefly 
Hill Eajpiits. After this we entered the old Imperial 
hardly an imposing structure finely situated over the 
Tavi. There are two enclosures in it, in one of 
which the Diwan held his Court, as the civil head 
quarters of the neighbouring districts were here. In 
one conier tower there is a small house, then occupied 
by the Diwan, built by Jawahir Singh, with a little 
balcony to one room with a sweet view over the winding 
and roaring Tavi. We next proceeded through the 
bazar, which, though not large, is picturesque, especially 
in the matter of the modem verandahs. It has all the 
appearance of a bazar of the ordinary hill town, though 
really situated on an undulating broken plateau. The 
best part of it was founded by the Rajas Dhyan Singh and 
Jawahir Singh, and contains an old mosque, and in one 
quarter some houses of respectable size belonging to 
native bankers. Altogether Naushahra is a picturesque 
place, with something sombre about it, containing per- 
haps 250 or 300 houses, but supporting no particular 
manufacture. 

In the sunset light the Mangal Deo Fort, about 10 
miles distant, as the crow flies, looked very well. 

VOL. n. c 
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On this march also the climate is decidedly hot, but 
cooler than the plains. The distance from Sarai Say- 
yidabad to Naushahra is 12^ miles, and the march is an 
easy one, taking no more than three hours. 

Friday, June lOM. — In the morning we marched for 
Changas Sarai, a distance of 13^ miles, which it took us 
nearly five hours to accomplish. For some time we 
skirted the bank of the Tavi, then crossed a low hill, 
and, after descending the other side, again met the banks 
of the stream. About here we came across the ruins of 
an Imperial sarai, and shortly afterwards a sweet glen : — 
turf, rock, water, and pink oleander flowers. Then we 
again ascended, and on descending got a fine view of the 
Pir Pantsal Eange, which was, however, misty that 
morning. Soon afterwards we came across the ruins of 
another Imperial sardiy and some of the hills over the 
Tavi were crowned with small brick turreted houses, 
belonging to the village Eajpiit chiefs, and looking some- 
thing like the castellated houses on the banks of the 
Ehine. At this point I diverged to take a look at some 
fine rapids in the Tavi. 

After slightly ascending and descending, we came 
down to the Tavi itself, which we had to cross at a deep 
ford, the water being more than up to the ponies' girths. 
After that we traversed a plain covered with rice fields, 
and then once more crossing the river we ascended 
sharp up to the sardi. The gateway, which is of brick, 
is covered with weeping grass, and a plant that has the 
same efiect as ivy. The walls too are covered all round 
with parasitic plants and creepers, the old masonry and 
the foliage combined having a very picturesque appear- 
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ance. Like the other mrdia there is an entrance and 
two enclosures thus : — 



t^kji 



J 



L 




Outer 



E NC L s u R £ 



GATE 



MQSQ U £ 



Inner 



ENC LO SURE 



River 



Fro n t 



The building is a ruin, with a small part roughly 
fitted up for European travellers, and we had breakfast 
in the ruined mosque. 

In the evening we sat out on the river bank, and 
afterwards by moonlight, looking along the course of 
the river with the Pir Pantsal and Nan Siir Kanges in the 
misty distance. On this spot there was a little stone 
monument to a Brahman widow (^sati) who had burnt 
herself with her husband's corpse, both being, I was 
told, very old people ! Inside it there was a stone with 
some very ancient carving on it, the figures having an 
Egyptian look. 

Travellers on this road should take spare shoes 
for their horses, and if possible a farrier as well, for 
during our journey on this day the horses of our party 
cast some half-dozen shoes, and indeed some were cast 
every march, owing to the stony nature of the road. 
On this march also the climate was decidedly hot. 

Saturday, June Wth. — We marched to Eajauri, 

c 2 
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fifteen miles distant. The road chiefly followed the 
fir-covered banks of the Tavi, which was running im- 
petuously over a rocky bed. After a while we had to 
cross the river several times, the fords being always 
deep and rough-bottomed. We also crossed the heads 
of several huh, or small irrigation canals, and occasion- 
ally rice plains. In this way we arrived at Rajauri and 
alighted in a large garden on the left bank of the Tavi, 
adorned with magnificent plane trees. 

On the edge of the bank, looking straight down 
on to the river, is an old summer-house of the Imperial 
times, and from it the colours of the water, as it 
flows over its rough bed, are splendid beyond descrip- 
tion—every hue of russet and emerald and purple ! 
The rush of water keeps up an incessant rattle, which 
is, however, grateful to the ear. The City of Rajauri on 
the opposite bank is very prettily situated, and contains 
the old sardi and the lofty houses of the dispossessed 
Eajauri chiefs of the old line. 

During the day I went down to the river's edge to 
sketch, and took an outline of the view. The river 
front of the city ; the old garden opposite a Hindii 
temple and trees ; the river going along in little 
cataracts and rapids ; the wells on either side ; the per- 
spective of the valley looking upwards towards the upper 
ranges, formed the elements of a beautiful scene. I 
afterwards went up to the temple by a flight of rude 
steps. It was quite new, and was being built under 
the auspices of the Maharaja. At the foot of it, were 
some samddhs or last resting places of several aaniydsh 
or Hindu saints. 
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After sketching and viewing the temple I bathed in a 
deep pool formed by the river underneath one of the 
rapids. That evening we had ice, or rather indurated 
snow from the mountains, which the Diwan had been 
kind enough to get for us. At night the moonlight 
eflTect on the whole scene was delicious from where I 
slept at the top, or roof, of the summer-house. 

Sunday, June 12M. — We halted at Eajauri, and during 
the forenoon I went to call on the Diwan, who was 
encamped close to us, and whom I found holding his 
court under two magnificent plane trees. In the after- 
noon there came on a shower of rain with thunder, after 
which the atmosphere cleared, and from our summer- 
house we saw the snowy peaks of the Pir Fantsal in 
dazzling, though distant, brightness. 

In the evening we went out, accompanied by the 
Diwan, to view the place. Beyond the town, on the 
right bank of the river, there is a very pleasant green 
plain in the midst of the rugged ground. From it we 
had a lovely view of the valley : — the river looked azure 
as it rushed along ; the lesser hills assumed every hue 
of delicate green, grey, and purple ; the snow, according 
to its distance was either pure white, or else white 
gradually blending into the natural colours of the 
mountains ; and the Eatan Fantsal Range, which we 
were to cross on the morrow, stood out in a violet colour 
against the gleaming white of the Fir Fantsal Moun- 
tains behind. As the sun descended near the horizon 
the snow caught the usual tints of orange, red and 
crimson. Beturning towards the town we passed by 
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the remains of an old stone fort, and then, going a 
short way westward, we overlooked some green hills 
and valleys, while looking behind us we had the view 
I have just described. The approach from that side to 
Edjauri must appear very imposing to a traveller. After 
this we entered the' town, passing by a garden of the 
Mahdrajd in a very rank state. The streets are narrow 
and not very picturesque, and the houses of stone. We 
next entered the old aardi^ built of stone and mortar : — 
the gateway half built up for a private domicile ; the 
old travellers' rooms turned into cottages ; the open 
enclosure space broken up into vegetable gardens ; the 
mosque in the centre turned into a storehouse for wood ! 
After this we passed on through the streets : — the 
manner of the people was respectful, but they looked in 
bad health and were often marked with small-pox. In 
fact, despite its apparently iine position, Bajauri is at 
many seasons very insalubrious, being often in the 
autumn half deserted by its fever-stricken inhabitants, 
who seek refuge in the neighbouring hills. 

As we went along we came to the large houses once 
held by the former Rajas of Rdjauri, who were Bdjpiits 
of the hills, converted to Islam in the time of the Em- 
peror Aurangzeb. Since that time they had lived in 
a certain kind of state till 1818, when these hill 
territories were made over to Dhydn Singh. They re- 
fused to own fealty to the new ruler, and were expelled 
from their fief, the British Government giving them an 
asylum and afterwards obtaining for them an allowance of 
Rs. 1 5,000 jc?^ annum from the Mahdrajd GKilab Singh. 
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The head chief, who lived afterwards at Kangra, and the 
second, known as Eaja Fakirullah, exiled to Wazirdbad, 
were both known to me personally ; and for the latter 
I had recently had the pleasure of obtaining a small 
honorary reward for services rendered during 1857. 
Their houses, which were lofty and finely perched on 
the crest of a high bank, were then fast becoming dilapi- 
dated, though chiefly built of stone. They were xm- 
occupied, having been confiscated to the Maharajd's 
Government. In the midst of them we found the 
mosque of the family, a little impretending place, also 
much dilapidated, but interesting from its associations. 
In its enclosure there were the tombs of several succes- 
sive Bajas, and of several Mirzas, as their younger 
brothers were called, who all repose imder the shadow 
of a tun tree. The Diwan also took us up to a tower 
which belonged to the houses, but was then occupied by 
the Maharaja's public servants whenever they visited 
Bajauri. This is the highest point in the town and the 
view from it is fine, comprising all the elements of the 
two views I have already described. 

Looking down from this tower to the ground fai 
below at our feet, I perceived what is doubtless a 
main cause of the imhealthiness of Bajauri. At the 
foot of the rock there stretches to the river's edge a 
strip of the richest soil. This is quite narrow, never 
100 yards broad, but it is covered with almost tropical 
vegetation : — plantain trees in abimdance, walnuts 
specially luxuriant, the ground being cultivated through- 
out, and the hluing plant {cannabis Indica) from which 
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the drug of that name is extracted, being present in 
too much profusion, impregnating the air with an op- 
pressive odour, and thus contributing to the prevailing 
insalubrity. 

In the evening, as we returned, we found the river 
had increased in volume owing to the rain, and we could 
only just cross over the plank bridge rudely thrown 
across the torrent from rock to rock. 

During the afternoon I observed several Peshawar 
men among the Maharaja s servants, and in the town 
the Diwan pointed out an albino, that is, a man with 
white complexion and hair. He looked like a leper,, 
and belonged to a tribe of bankers. 

The town of Eajauri was said to have about 400 
houses, and 2,000 or 3,000 inhabitants ; but the Maha- 
rdja had not till then kept any accurate census. 

Monday, June \Zth. — We marched 14 miles from 
Edjauri to Thunna or Thun. The morning was cool 
and misty after the rain. The road, though occasion- 
ally stony, is yet pretty good, and most of it could be 
ridden at a canter. It was the easiest march we had 
yet had from the commencement. 

We followed the left bank of the Tavi, going well up 
the valley, which is straight, having the Batan Pantsal 
Mountains in front of us all the way. The valley is 
broad, with cultivation on either side irrigated by various 
little artificial channels. The wheat had only just been 
cut, and in the upper parts was still being cut, the 
stubble being left standing to be ploughed up with the 
ground. In some places the fields were being flooded 
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for rice ; in others Indian corn and maize were just 
beginning to spring up. The hills were green and 
covered with small trees, but there were no large ones, 
nor forests. There was, however, an abundance of wild 
fruit trees, apple, pear, peach, and plum, and wild flowers, 
such as jessamine, various kinds of beautiful heaths, 
and wild vines hanging about in festoons. On the hills 
on the opposite side we saw the village of Parot, belong- 
ing to the Eajauri Territory, in which there are the 
remains of an old fort of the old Eajauri chiefs. The 
rocks generally were grey, their colour harmonising 
well with the deep green of the hills and the morning 
mist, which gave the scene the appearance of one of 
Copley Fielding's subjects. All the way the roar of 
the Tavi, and of the many rivulets that feed it, was 
audible. By degrees we approach the head of the valley, 
and we could begin to see the spur on which Thunna 
village is situated, adorned by a fine grove of trees ; and 
some of the views looking up the rocky stream, richly 
wooded on either side, straight on to the Katan Pantsal, 
looming grandly in misty green, were truly beautiful. 
As we proceeded onwards we saw the sombre outline 
of the old sardi^ and then passing by it we entered it 
from the further side. The ruin, for it is nothing more, 
is an imposing one, the proportions being the finest 
of any %ardi on the road, and the Katan Pantsal Kange 
behind forming a magnificent back-ground. The old 
brick masonry, and the various grasses and shrubs spring- 
ing out of it, with the mountains behind, would make 
a fine subject for a sketch. Soon afterwards we came 
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to our encamping-ground, where there was no house, and 
we had to be accommodated in buildings which are 
apparently use as cowsheds ! There was green turf in 
the neighbourhood, but from the recent rain it was 
almost too wet to pitch our little tents upon. 

The climate of Thunna is decidedly cool, the difierence 
of temperature after Kajauri being perceptible. The 
ground was very green and moist, countless little 
streams rattled over the stones, and the rice fields were 
flooded. The village, which is of the ordinary hill type, 
is situated at the very head of the valley, and at the 
foot of the Eatan Pantsal, its zaminddrs, or farmers, 
are Gdjars, Kashmiris, and Thakkars. The place is a 
prey to fever, as might be expected, and the inhabitants 
generally do not look strong or well. All those who 
can, always leave it in the unhealthy season, — the 
summer and the rains, — and go to the neighbouring 
hills. The Giijars, too, feed their flocks in the upper 
regions. 

About noon there came on a rain-storm with thunder, 
and in the afternoon we went to visit the Diwan, who 
had pitched in the grove I have already mentioned. It 
consists of splendid poplars and planes, and the Maha- 
raja was building a small Hindii temple in it. We then 
went to see a little cascade about half a mile from the 
village, and perceived that the summits of the Eatan 
Pantsal had a little snow on them, while the sides were 
clothed with fir forests. In the evening the Diwan 
Thakur Das, having escorted us to the edge of his juris- 
diction took leave of us, and I addressed him a note in 
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Persian, thanking him for his kindness and attention 
tons. 

Tuesday, June \^th, — It rained early in the morning, 
which prevented our marching as usual. After break- 
fast, however, it cleared sufficiently for us to start. 

Immediately after leaving Thunnd the road leads right 
up to the Batan Fantsal Pass, and is not difficult, all 
things considered. The vegetation is rich; — no end 
of shrubs and wild flowers, — but there are no remark- 
able trees. 

In about two hours we got to the crest of the ridge, 
but as clouds and mist hung about we could not see 
much prospect. I believe, however, that the Pir Pant- 
sdl itself is not visible from this point. At the top of 
the pass, about 8,200 feet, there is a fakir s hut and a 
sacred spot, called the Katan Pir. Here we were met 
by some servants of Miydn Gol Singh, the head official 
of the Punchh or Priintsh jurisdiction, which we had 
now entered. About here, too, we met several men of 
the Maharaja s Kashmiri Irregulars, some of whom were 
men from Peshdwar. They were rudely dressed, and 
marched in small detached parties ; but their figures were 
picturesque, and they carried a very long bamboo 
spear, as a sort of ensign. 

From the Eatan Pir a sharp descent immediately 
commenced. On this side, the north, the mountain is 
magnificently wooded, with walnut, plane, sycamore, 
chestnut, ilex, and the upright fir called phaladd {pinua 
ewceha), so well-known in the Murree (Marhi) HiUs. I 
saw one, and only one, deodar cedar. As we got further 
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down the number of the firs increased, and the spur, 
richly clothed, resembled the forest side of the Murree 
Hills. The road, of course, was wet and slippery, — in 
such forest localities it is seldom dry, — ^but the gradient, 
though not easy, was good. In most of the very wet 
places the roadway had been improved by trunks of 
trees being thrown across it. As we got about halfway 
down we had beautiful glimpses of the summits half- 
covered with snow, for the morning mists in these 
mountains habitually clear early. These snatches of 
bright glistening snow, in the midst of clouds and forest, 
were delightful. Now, too, we began to hear the 
roaring of the Bodhganga Torrent in the valley beneath, 
and then to catch glimses of the white foam through 
the trees. I hardly know which was the whitest, the 
snow up above or the foam underneath. Presently we 
came to a green sward on the banks of the stream, the 
water of which is blue ; but the torrent being rapid, and 
broad for a hill stream — perhaps 30 yards or so — its 
surface is generally a beautiful white, and its roar is 
deafening. The effect as it rushes between mountain 
sides clothed from top to bottom with the richest foliage 
is very fine. Soon after this we came to a temporary 
wooden bridge, across which we were met by Miyan 
G61 Singh himself and his attendants, who gave us a 
most civil reception. 

We then ascended a rocky bank and came to a 
plateau surrounded by still more rocky hills and called 
Bahrdmgul, where we encamped. There was no bun- 
galow accommodation here, but the place was quite 
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cool. There is also no cultivation, as Bahramgul con- 
sists of only a few houses collected there on account of its 
being a stage on the main road. The encamping ground 
is, however, a sweet spot, almost the nicest I was ever 
encamped upon. Close by our tent, there rushed, through 
very deep rocky banks, the torrent called Chitha Pani 
or the White Water, which rises in the Pir Pantsal 
Eange, and is joined by the Bodhgangd stream, just 
described, about half a mile below Bahramgul. It is a 
torrent of extraordinary force ; it rages, seethes, foams 
and dashes in the wildest and most fantastic manner 
throughout its whole course. Its gradient is extremely 
steep, and consequently its surface is perfectly white, 
whence its name. 

On a projecting spur of a hill, consisting of a noble rock 
immediately overhanging the torrent, is situated a little 
fort (if such it can be called) where the Mahdraja keeps 
half a dozen Irregulars. Perched on the rock this hum- 
ble building has a picturesque appearance. Then all round 
the plateau the hills are covered with low trees, and 
some large ones ; with rocks, rich in greys and purples, 
and with turf even more than green — perfectly emerald. 
Through one gorge we saw the snowy hills. From our 
tents, whichever way one looked, the eye rested 
on beautiful objects, and I felt we were at last 
thoroughly surrounded and closed in by the Himalayan 
Mountains ! 

After an early dinner we crossed the Chitha Pani by 
one of the temporary wooden bridges and ascended to 
the fort, from whence we got a fine view of the North- 
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em, i.e., to the plains of India, the back slopes of the 
Batan Pantsdl, and then one could perceive how well 
it stands as an outer wall, the Pir Pantsal being the 
main wall, to the Kashmir Valley. The fort itself is 
only a small defensible enclosure of rude stone and wood, 
with half a dozen matchlock-men inside. Descending, 
I took, by sunset, a sketch of the fort and rock and 
stream from a point near the wooden bridge. The 
subject was a very good one. In the evening, as the 
moon rose, we viewed both streams by moonlight, which 
gradually lit up the sparkling surface of the water and 
the rugged surface of the rocks, and brought out in 
magnificent relief the vast masses of foliage. A finer 
moonlight scene is seldom to be beheld ! 

Bahrdmgul, though damp, is free from fever. When 
we were there it was quite cool in the daytime and 
chilly at night, clouds hanging about the hills all day. 

Wednesday, June \hth, — The morning broke clear — 
the hills, snow and all, being perfectly visible, and we 
marched at sunrise for Piishan or Poshidna, following 
all the way the course of the Chitha Pani torrent. 
About a mile out of Bahrdmgul we came to the Niir 
Chaniba cascade, not very large, but very pretty. On 
the rock above it there is an inscription in some old 
language. Shortly afterwards we came to the ruins of 
an old aardi built of stone and mortar, but the damp 
soil and vegetation had destroyed it, and it was quite 
a ruin. We crossed the stream at several places over 
temporary bridges, and then we came to a turn in it 
and entered into a truly splendid defile, nowhere much 
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more than 50 yards broad, but with very lofty sides, 
adorned with every kind of rock and foliage, the seeth- 
ing torrent at the bottom being fed by countless little 
streams. These streamlets often form themselves into 
little cascades ; I counted seven '* of sizes," and there 
may have been more. The whole defile would be con- 
sidered one of firstrate beauty in the best parts of 
Switzerland. 

We kept on crossing and recrossing the torrent 
throughout by temporary bridges, which were in capital 
order, and we could ride over every one of them. Con- 
sidering that they were only just above the stream, to 
fall into which would be instant death, and were not 
more than a yard broad, with no protection, one might 
have thought that the passage would be trying to the 
nerves ; ■ but such is not the case. One rides over and 
over them and neither the pony nor its rider mind it ; 
but when the stream rises and partly overtops the bridges 
and threatens to sweep them away every instant, the 
passage must be disagreeable. Owing to rain, this had 
been the case the previous evening, when a part of our 
baggage crossed, and our servants were somewhat terri- 
fied. These bridges are, of course, swept away in the 
rainy season, but are easily renewable, as they consist 
only of a couple of beams and a few cross planks, and 
the stream is seldom more than 12 or 15 yards broad. 
We crossed some 25 of them, and their number varies 
from time to time. 

In this way we went on for some ten miles, when 
the valley became more distinctly marked, the sides 
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being straight and rocky, and the tops clothed with up- 
right firs. Up to this point I should say that the march 
was one of the most picturesque I ever made. Then 
began a sharp ascent up the bank on the right side of 
the stream. We passed the remains of an Imperial 
sardi, and in a few minutes more found ourselves at the 
village of Poshiana. 

Poshiana is a little village built on the steep edge of 
the hill, with scarcely a yard of level ground. Our tent 
was pitched on the roof of a house, and the ladies were 
accommodated in cowsheds (!), there being nothing ap^ 
proaching to a bungalow. The climate is cool and fine, 
and the place is quite healthy. The zaminddra are 
Kashmiris, but there is little cultivation and that far 
from the village, the crops being Indian corn, a kind 
of black grain, and turnips. The hill side is bare, but 
the ridge of opposite hills, which are the spurs of the 
Pir Pantsal, is grand, having precipices of reddish grey 
rock, clothed with immense forests of the upright fir. 
Down one of the ravines there was a thin cascade run- 
ning like a silver thread. Looking upwards we had a 
most complete view of the crest of the Pir Pantsdl ridge 
and of the tower to which we were to ascend on the 
morrow. The rocky masses were partly covered with 
snow and looked grand and solemn. In the morning 
they had been tolerably free from clouds, but these soon, 
however, began to gather and hang about, and deep, deep, 
down in the valley, we could just hear the roaring of 
the Chitha Pani. 

The day was cool and cloudy, and I worked up my 
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sketch of Bahramgul. In the afternoon I went out to 
a neighbouring point of the hill, about a mile off, 
accompanied by Miydn G61 Singh, and had the lovely 
view of the surrounding scenery which I have just de- 
scribed. The sunset was fine, and occasionally a tinge 
of brilliant colour was thrown on the snowy peaks. 
The moon rose about nine, and then the masses of forest 
and rock looked grander than ever. 

Thursday, /i^w^ \^ih — Early in the morning we began 
our march straight for the Pir Pantsal. Immediately 
after leaving the village a descent commences, which 
goes on until one reaches the bed of the Chitha Pani. 
At this point there ran down straight to the water's 
edge a mass that looked just like a landslip. I thought 
it was earth, but approaching nearer I found it to be 
glacier of indurated snow, the first of the kind I had 
seen. The brown appearance so much like earth 
was produced by the dead cones of the surrounding 
firs. 

Just about here the Chitha Pani is joined by a 
stream, which, because it rises in the ridge, is called the 
Pir Pantsal. Then there begins a sharp ascent, quit- 
ting the valley of the Chitha Pani, at the top of which 
we halted our ponies for a short time to enjoy the view 
of the Pir Pantsal. We then began to ascend again, 
riding up the surface of an immense glacier, underneath 
which we could occasionally hear the Pir Pantsal stream 
roaring. Then, quitting the glacier, we ascended up a 
steep, stony, and woody side of the mountain; and then, 
emerging into the open ground, we wound round its 
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precipitous sides, where the ravines were filled with 
snow, into which and out of which streams were per- 
petually running. In about three hours we thus 
reached the summit. I rode a pony up the whole ascent, 
and found the march was pleasingly cold, but not 
chilly. 

The crest of the ridge extends for about 200 yards 
between two peaks ; in the middle of it there is a round 
tower, built, I understand, in the time of the Mughal 
Emperor Aurangzeb, the tenure of which indicates the 
sovereignty of the pass. Close to this is a picturesque 
fakirs hut, inhabited by a pir or saint, and it is this 
point that is the Pir Pantsal. Other points may belong 
to the Pir Pantsal Eange, but no other spot save this 
is the Pir Pantsdl. The Piinchh jurisdiction, then under 
Eaja Moti Singh, extends up to this watershed. 

The weather when we arrived, nine o'clock in 
the morning, was clear and sunshiny. The ground 
all round was covered with snow, and all the 
peaks in the neighbourhood were more or less snow- 
topped. Looking towards the plains there was a noble 
view; — a sea of hills, range after range bounded by a 
straight horizon blending with the mists of distance. 
Looking eastwards we saw the great peak of Sarpa San- 
gar, or Serpents' Hill, and the Pantari, where the (Jiijars 
pasture their flocks. The Sarpa Sangar appeared as an 
abrupt upright mass of black rock, with merely its 
summit crowned with snow. It abounds with snakes, 
which are said, however, to be not poisonous, and which 
are those that the mdrkhdr deer is said to eat. The 
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Pantari Peak is rounder and covered with fir forest. Its 
summit is white, and its ravines filled with snow, making 
it a beautiful mountain to behold. Looking westward 
there was the noble peak of Agas the lofty. Looking 
northwards the eye followed the course of the Pir 
Pantsal Pass ; a snowy range, with its whiteness diver- 
sified by streams of water, which looked deep blue. 
Tlie hills on either side were chiefly covered with snow, 
except near their base, where they were clothed with 
birch and fir. From the prevalence of snow all round 
one would have thought that the eyes would be dazzled ; 
but such was not the case. The atmosphere was at 
first fresh and cold, and the sun felt genial. I sat down 
to sketch the pass, but clouds soon came rising up from 
the valleys on the south, and by noon the whole ridge 
was enveloped in mist, when the air became still and 
somewhat close, but tolerably cold. The mist lasted all 
day, with very brief intermissions till just about sunset, 
when it partially cleared, and the Agas Peak stood out 
grandly against the sunset sky. I had hoped to see the 
sunset hues reflected on the snow all round, but was 
disappointed. After nigthfall a breeze sprang up, and it 
was decidedly cold as we sat by a bonfire. My servants, 
however, who had slept during the previous night on 
the pass, told me it was still colder then. During 
tlie night there was more wind, but not to any disturb- 
ing extent. 

I should add, that such portions of the ground as 
were not covered with snow had a brownish grass, and 
occasionally a profusion of red and blue flowers, which 
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in such a locality have a very pretty effect. I under- 
stand the flowers to be a kind of wild polyanthus. Oc- 
casionally, too, there was a sort of lily. 

The people told us we were the first European party 
of travellers who had encamped for the night on the Pir 
Pantsal. Owing to the kindness of Miyan Gol Singh's 
people we got all supplies, grass and firewood in abund- 
ance. The pass had been open for about ten days or 
a fortnight previously, but in the winter it is said to be 
a tremendous place ; the blast sweeping over the ridge 
and the snow drifting madly along. The fakir then 
leaves his hut, and not a traveller crosses, save a stray 
native of the hills, who by doing so is said to be court- 
ing death. Some little time before we were there, a 
party of several men and ponies were very nearly 
involved in destruction, and were with difficulty extri- 
cated alive from the snow by another party of a hundred 
men from the neighbouring villages. 

In the afternoon Miyan Gol Singh introduced to me the 
headmen of the neighbouring villages. They were either 
Giijars, Eajpdts, or Kashmiris : — rough, pictui'esque 
figures in long \oo%^ pattw (homespun) garments. 

Friday, June \lth. — ^The morning was the same as 
the previous evening, and I rose early, worked up my 
sketch of the Pass, and took another one of the Sarpa 
Sangar and Pantari Peaks, but at first my fingers were 
rather stiff with cold. These two points appeared to 
me to be amongst the most beautiful objects I had ever 
beheld in mountain landscape. About ten o'clock the 
mist again rose from the valleys to the south, and about 
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noon we took leave of Miyan G61 Singh, who was 
to return to Piinchh, and addressed to him a letter 
of thanks in Persian. 

We then marched for 'AliabAd Sarai, accompanied by 
the jamaddr and munshi sent to meet me. The road 
was comparatively level, the ground occasionally 
swampy, and the snow soft under the influence of the 
sun. As we went along, the mists from the Pir Pantsal 
seemed to follow us in dense masses, but the ponies went 
faster than they did and kept in the sunshine, which 
brightened up at the pass. The pass is broad — ^hiUf-a- 
mile perhaps — with snowy mountains on either side, and 
covered with a long brownish grass interspersed with 
red and blue flowers. The mountains on the other side 
are snowy. 

Just below ih^fakirs hut there rises a stream, which, 
commencing with a little spring and small quantities 
of melted snow close to the very road, and then fed by 
countless torrents from the other side, soon becomes a 
rushing torrent, the sound of which as it brawls along 
its rocky bed reverberates through the pass. Approach- 
ing 'Aliabad Sarai it is joined by a streamlet from the 
eastward, and as we crossed it over a narrow temporary 
wooden bridge, it resembled the stream neair Bahraragul. 

Just by the 'Aliabad bridge abo\e mentioned we 
were met by the thdnaddr (rural executive oflicer) 
of that place ; a Jammiin Rajput with a green 
«hawl and a handsome hukka (pipe) ; but he was 
a timid rider. The sardi itself is a good one of the 
Imperial times, and in capital order. The interior 
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quadrangle is turfed, and the arches highly picturesque. 
Behind them are to be seen three round snowy peaks, 
and a hill with firs and birch, remarkable as being the 
first place where we saw the birch, which at that point 
is very abundant. On it was a snowy glacier, which 
ceased about halfway down, and from underneath which 
there issued a long thread-like cascade. The arcliitec- 
ture, the camp equipage, the hills — snowy and dark — 
brought into immediate contrast with the building, 
formed a remarkable subject, which I regret I had not 
time to sketch. Close to the sardi there runs the stream 
(which I have already described) with a jolly roar. The 
principal hill opposite it is named the Hathi Band, 
from a story connected with the loss of some elephants 
belonging to Aurangz^b. There is also visible from the 
sardi the fine roundish snow-capped hill named Eaniari. 

In the evening there was stormy weather upon the 
crest of the pass, if we might judge by the clouds, the 
thunder and the lightning, the latter playing splendidly; 
but there was quiet weather down at 'Aliabad, where the 
climate was delightful. It is an easy two hours' ride 
from the Pir Pantsal Pass to 'Aliabad Sarai. 

Saturday, June 18M. — We marched at daybreak, 
twenty miles to Shiipen, the frontier place in Kashmir, 
in a pretty clear atmosphere. The road was at first stifi^. 
often a mere ledge on the side of the hill, and having 
sharp ascents and descents ; the ravines., too, were often 
filled up with indurated snow, over which, however, the 
ponies walked all right. After a short distance we came 
to a tower commanding a turn of the Pass, called Burj 
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La'l Ghulam. As we went along, the stream from the 
Pir Pantsal continued to rush along the valley at a con- 
siderable depth below us, and on either side, the moun- 
tains, with sides fir-clothed and heads snow-capped, were 
very fine. Further on we came to a tower called Burj 
Zajnar, where there were half a dozen of the Maharaja's 
irregulars, and from which there was a noble prospect 
over the upper half of the Kashmir Valley, with the 
snowy Ladakh Eanges beyond. Then deep in the 
valley at our feet there was the ruin of Sukh Sarai, 
and a fort on a rocky little hill built by the former 
Pathan rulers of the country and named Shahkot, 
round which were fir forests, with tlie torrent at their 
base. Looking to the fort, the sardi, and the torrent 
at our feet, the firs and snow on either side, and con- 
sidering that it is the first view of Kashmir, I thought 
this one of the most interesting spots on the march, and 
I felt like a pilgrim in sight of Jerusalem ! 

After thus descending we got into the lower fir forests 
and came to a beautiful open sward, which would make 
a charming spot for an encampment, covered as it is 
with rich grass and flowers and surrounded by fir forests, 
above which the snow was visible and among which 
there roared a feeder of the main torrent. Then we 
crossed the main torrent, rushing tumultuousl}^ by a 
good wooden bridge, and then came into a wood, where 
cedar trees and hawthorn, with the white blossoms fully 
out, were tolerably abundant. Then we went on till 
we came to the open valley, in the middle of which is 
situated the small village of Hirapiir, where there are 
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the ruins of an Imperial sardi^ and where we met Pandit 
Bhola Nath, a native of Eahon in the Jalandhar Doab, 
a most agreeable old man and police officer of Srinagar, 
who had been sent out to meet us, and who regaled us 
with beautiful cherries. About here the stream, which 
I have described as coming from the Pir Pantsal, is 
called the Eimbiara or Hirapiir Eiver, and becomes a 
feeder of the Jhelam. 

After this the valley opens out till it joins on to 
Kashmir, and the road runs through a comparatively 
champagne country with a broken surface. As we went 
on, the prospect was much the same as that I have 
already described, only increasing in beauty. The day 
was clear, the hills bluish and purple, and the snow 
everywhere visible. Nearing Shiipen we descried the 
celebrated Nanga Parbat Peak, rising to a height of 
nearly 27,000 feet, and distant more than a hundred 
miles as the crow flies. 

At Shupen we were met by Pandit Sahaj Eam, the 
chief authority of one of the four civil divisions into 
which Kashmir was then divided. During the day I 
finished one of my Pir Pantsdl sketches. There was no 
sardl, but a nice little house of Kashmiri construction, 
which might contain two or three gentlemen. The day 
was clear and fine, and the views all round delightful. 
The climate, under a roof, was most pleasant, but a little 
hot in a small tent. In the evening we took a stroll in 
the village to look at the architecture and the environs. 
It consists of perhaps as many as 500 scattered houses, 
many of which are double-storied. There was also a 
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square mosque of brick and timber, looking from the 
outside just like a barn ! 

The associations which the thought of being actually 
in Kashmir raised in the mind were numerous, connected 
with its poetry, histor}', antiquity, art, natural beauty 
and material productions. The exhilaration of spirits was 
irrepressible. I recounted to myself the various things 
I had expected to see, and of all these expectations one 
only was disappointed, namely, costume and human 
beauty, for the drapery of the Kashmiris, though full and 
flowing, is yet destitute of colour ; but all other expec- 
tations, which a traveller could form, were abundantly 
fulfilled. At that moment, too, the scenery, was beauti- 
ful : after the abruptness and precipitousness of the 
Pir Pantsal, the flat valley was doubly appreciable as 
it lay like a gem of the earth at the foot of the snowy 
Himalayas. To one also fresh from the dusty plains of 
the Panjab, the sight of another plain so difierent, was 
inexpressibly refreshing to the eye. The ground seemed 
moist and delicately green, y(>s^pos as Homer would 
have described it. The balmy air seemed to throw a 
misty grey over everything. There was no red, nor 
yellow, nor drab : all was snow-white or azure, or grey, 
or violet, or indigo, or green. Everything seemed to 
be the very reverse of dust and heat ! 

Sunday, June 19///. — We marched at daybreak for 
Islamabad, full twenty miles, with no road, riding right 
across country, generally through streamlets and rice- 
fields. The authorities had, however, in the most 
obliging manner, put up a number of little temporary 
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wooden bridges, and smoothed many irregularities, and 
thus greatly assisted us. The ground was very uneven : 
sometimes there would be. a little plateau of lower level, 
and then one of higher, like one step over the other ; 
but at whatever level these plateaux might be, all were 
covered with water more or less running, it being the 
season wlien the people commence to flood their rice- 
fields. 

Shortly after leaving the village we passed the Shiipen 
Hill, which is about 350 feet high, and from which I 
hear there is a fine view. After going about ten miles, 
we came to the village of Muhanpiir, where we stopped 
for a short time. It has nothiug remarkable about it. 
The houses are small ; chiefly of wood, with a little 
brick, and the roofs thatched in a gable form to with- 
stand the snows of winter. Bound each house there is 
a small patch of garden cultivation, which I understood 
was allowed by the Maharaja to each zaminddr free of 
land-tax. I here saw several muhaddams, or headmen of 
villages, and chaudharis, or heads of circles of villages. 

They were dressed in long drab-coloured garments of 
patiu, or homespun woollen cloth, fastened to the waist 
and reaching down to the knees. . They were all Kash- 
miris, and among them were Mirs or those who claim 
Sayyid descent. Eats or Muhammadans of doubtfully 
orthodox origin, and Eishis, or descendants of a local 
order of Musalman, not Hindu, ascetics. They said that 
the land-tax was assessed in money payments until the 
ravages of cholera in 1858, when the Government could 
not adhere to them and was forced to accept the old 
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payments in kind, or on appraisement of crop, as a 
temporary measure. 

We then went on over much the same road as that 
which I have described, passing by two shrines about 
two miles distant from each other ; both picturesque, 
square buildings, with walls of wooden screens of open 
carved work. The roofs rose gradually up to a point 
with outer earthen surfaces planted over with iris flowers, 
the whole being surmounted by wooden pinnacles. The 
enclosures were surrounded with fine plane trees. These 
shrines were said to be tombs of Muhammadan saints, 
who had died at or near the spot. Next, the low hill of 
Islamabad stood out a reddish purple in the distance. 
Going onwards we came first to the Veshii, across wliich 
we were ferried in boats, and then to the Jhelam, over 
which there was a wooden bridge, with solid piers com- 
posed of piles of wooden beams, forming a peculiar 
structure. The Veshii takes its rise from the Konsar 
Nag, a lake at the top of the snowy peaks of the 
Konsaran Kiithar, enjoying great celebrity and possess- 
ing some sanctity. 

After riding a mile and a half onwards we came to 
Islamabad, and passing through it arrived at our quar- 
ters, the Anat Nag, a large spring which gives its Hindii 
name to the town, still in common use. It issues 
straight out of the base of the Islamabad Hill, forming 
two shallow tanks with a summer-house between them. 
At the end of the second tank there is another and new 
summer-house built chiefly of wood, underneath which 
the water runs out of the tank and falls over an artificial 
waterfall with a cheerful sound. This building is over- 
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hung by two fine plane trees, and there are two other 
structures in the enclosure. The place being sacred, 
both the tanks are full of fishes that are quite fearless, as 
they are never interfered with, and their struggles over 
a piece of bread are most amusing. The whole scene 
was deliciously picturesque and very characteristic of 
Kashmir, and I had never seen the like of it before ; 
but the place was hot, being under the side of the 
hill. 

In the afternoon we went out to see the town, which 
is neither large nor important : — no fort, no troops, and 
no picturesque streets. The only places to see are the 
two shrines, one Muhammadan and the other Hindu, 
adjoining each other. We were not allowed to enter 
the precincts that evening, as we had already tasted 
animal food during the day, but were told we might do 
so on the following morning before we could have break- 
fasted ! The back streets seemed rather wretched, the 
houses being of wood and brick, and rather tumble- 
down. I was told there were some six or seven hundred 
lirisy or families, which at the rate of five to a family, 
would give a population of from 3,000 to 4,000 souls ; 
but in this, as in other parts of Kashmir, there had not 
been any census up to that time. There is a fair-shawl 
manufacture carried on, but beyond this there is no 
trade worth mentioning. The environs are prett}'-, and 
we had a lovely view of the snowy hills bounding the 
broad valley which leads up to Amarnath, the famous 
place of pilgrimage. The morning was bright and clear, 
the noon and afternoon cloudy, the evening again was 
truly fine, but at night it came on to rain. 
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Monday, June 20///. — The night having been partially 
wet, the morning broke dull, and then rain came on. 
However, we visited the two shrines. The Muhammadan 
shrine is tolerably extensive, with a black wooden pin- 
nacle which is very picturesque. It has two enclosures, 
the second of which contains a mosque with wooden 
pillars, and much dilapidated masonry. The niuUa^ 
were very civil, but their appearance seemed to me to 
indicate an excitable fanaticism. The name of their 
saint is Hard Eishi, who is said to have flourished 300 
years ago. The Hindu shrine is a small temple built 
over a spring, with one ministering Brahman. The water 
changes from time to time in colour, like the changing 
hues of shot silk, and when we saw it the colour was 
deep blue. The coloration is, of course, due to mineral 
causes, but the Brahman naturally ascribed it to the 
divinity of the water ! The spring was originally wor- 
shipped only by a sect of Vaishnava Brahmans, who are 
great advocates of abstinence from animal food. After- 
wards the Muhammadans set up the adjacent shrine just 
mentioned, and were so much impressed by the sanctity 
of the Brdhmans that t!iey also adopted the prejudice 
about animal food, though it is quite alien to their 
religion ! "When we saw the temple it had lately been 
restored by the then Governor of Kashmir, Wazir Pan- 
nun, who also supplied the Brahman. 

After breakfast we went out, as the weather had cleared, 
to visit Martand. At first the road wound round the 
Islamabdd Hill, for about five miles, commanding a nice 
view of the valley leading to Amamath. Then we 
reached the village of Matan or Bawan, which is remark- 
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able for its sacred tank, formed by a spring gushing up 
from the ground, and filled with little fishes innumerable. 
Accustomed to have food thrown to them, they rush up 
in shoals directly they see a man approach the edge, and 
then scramble for any piece of bread that may be cast 
upon the water. The sight is ridiculous enough ! The 
building, though very sacred and one immensely resorted 
to, is not remarkable. A book is kept in which visitors 
inscribe their names, and which consequently contains 
many interesting signatures. There are several Sikh 
priests there who read the Granth, or Sikh Scriptures, 
and who were established by Eunjit Singh; but, as might 
be expected, the Sikh community is very limited, not 
exceeding five or six families. 

We now ascended the hill, along the base of which our 
road had run, and after about a mile and a half 
we reached the celebrated ruins of Martand. The 
building and its accessories, though of course much 
dilapidated, and with ornamentation much efiaced by 
time, do still constitute a noble pile. They belong to 
the period of the early sovereigns of Kashmir. The 
central structure consists of three compartments, each 
surrounded by a kind of double arch, thus :— 
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The eastern end was closed, and appears to have been 
the sanctum, and probably contained a little lamp. On 
each side were wings or transepts, now leaning over 
considerably, and the enclosures were surrounded by a 
cloister with monolithic pillars. In the centre of each 
side there were the remains of a gateway. The stones 
were grey, tinted occasionally with the yellow or purp- 
lish stains of time. They were very massive ; some- 
times four or five feet long, and two or three feet broad. 
There were also friezes, cornices and entablatures over 
most parts of the building, the marks of which were, 
of course, much obliterated. The general design was 
after the fashion of grotesque Gothic, and the details 
were symbolical of the Hindd religion : — birds, fishes, 
flowers, and the like. The gable form was conspicuous 
on all the devices, and many of the pillars were fluted. 
I should add that the ornamentation extended over 
the interior, as well as the exterior of the structure. 

I sat in the western gateway to sketch the building. 
The afternoon was fine, and there were plenty of clouds 
about, which gave variety to the landscape. The snowy 
hills and clouds formed a beautiful background, and the 
effulgence of the setting sun upon the brave old ruin 
was splendid. 

About sunset we rode back to Islamabad by the 
upper road over the table land. The ground was like a 
race course — a meadow some four miles long, with fine 
pasturage and wheat fields. By this route there is a 
gradual ascent from the Isldmdbdd Hill up to the ruin, 
and at the higher end of the inclined plane stands the 
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building. The site is quite worthy of the structure ! 
I thought the atmospheric effects to be finer than 
anything T had seen since visiting Belaggio on the Lake 
of Como. 

After a sharp gallop over the meadow we descended 
from the plateau, 300 or 400 feet, close to Islamabad. 
That evening the air in our quarters was close. 

Tuesday, June 21^^. — The morning was cloudy and 
threatened rain, but we started to see Achhabal, the site 
of the Imperial gardens. The road was much the same 
as that from Shiipen to Islamabad, and there was a fine 
view of the hills of the Banihal Pass, and of the hills 
on the eastern end of the valley. 

After about two hours' ride we came to the gardens, 
now quite in ruins, but splendidly situated. From the 
hill there runs out a rocky spur crowned with cedars, 
which must originally have been very fine, but the large 
trees have been cut down and the young ones only 
remain. Near the foot of it there bubble up two 
perennial fountains, from which tanks and streams are 
formed. Along the edges of the rock, and on the sides 
of the streams, there are traces of terraces and steps ; 
and there were also two summer-houses, one nearly 
destroyed, and the other partly restored by the Maha- 
raja. There was besides a small stone platform with four 
plane trees over it at each corner, only two of which were 
tlien surviving. This plan of thus planting four plane 
trees is universal throughout Kashmir, and is a Muham- 
madan device, a plane tree being plac^ed at each point of 
the compass so as to ensure shade at all hours of the 
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tlay. There is also an Uamdm, or hot bath, with its 
accessory compartments of arched masonry. The whole 
place commands a sweet prospect of the neighbouring 
hills, and was constructed in the reign of the Em- 
peror Shah Jahan, who restored the gardens several 
times. 

After looking over the gardens we returned to Is- 
lamabad, and after breakfast, the day being now fine, 
started by boat for Wantipiir from the wooden bridge 
over the Jhflam already described. The Maharaja had 
kindly placed a large boat at our disposal, — a most luxu- 
rious conveyance with twenty rowers, who sang songs 
by the way. Our attendants and baggage went in 
separate boats. 

After two hours voyage we arrived at Bijbihara, a 
place of pilgrimage, where there is a black round pointed 
stone linga^ close to the brink of the river, which is a 
great object of veneration. Close by there was an old 
Hindd temple, which was knocked down some 500 
years ago by Sikandar the great Muhammadan icono- 
clast, who is called mandir-vijesha by the Hindiis, and 
butshikan by the Musalmans, both of which terms may 
be translated by " iconoclast." With the stones of this 
temple he built a mosque a short way off in the town, 
which remained till quite lately, when the Maharaja 
Gulab Singh ordered it to be pulled down and the temple 
to be restored on its original site. The work was pro- 
gressing when I passed. Near Bijbihara there is a very 
picturesque bridge, like that I have described at Islam- 
abad, except that it has some trees growing out from the 
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piers, imparting a very picturesque appearance to the 
structure. 

The river then wound round the base of some of the 
lower hills, which on that side of the valley are not 
wooded, but present green grass and purple rocks to the 
view. The afternoon was delicious, and the atmosphere 
had that kind of soft haze which lends beauty to every- 
thing. We passed by Wastarwan Hill, and arrived at 
Wantipiir, a distance of twenty miles or more by water, 
and seventeen by road, at about five o'clock, having been 
five hours on the journey. We found our tents pitched 
on the river's edge, but no village, only a few huts. 

In the evening we went to see the ruins, the first of 
which is close to the landing place, though there is not 
much of it remaining above ground. There are, however, 
stones, and such like marks, indicating very extensive 
piles. In one place there was an excavation, made under 
orders of Captain Cunningham of the Engineers,* which 
showed some pillars and capitals, and no doubt a vast 
quantity of stone work could be found by excavating 
further. After this we went to the village of Jaibrar, 
about a mile distant, where there is a tolerably complete 
ruin of what must have been the sanctum attached to 
a large temple similar to that of Martand. The roof 
and upper part of the main building itself is just visible 
above the ground, and traces of the enclosure are percep- 
tible. Near it are old terraces, probably the site of a 
king's palace. The neighbouring spurs of the hills, too, 

♦ Afterwards, the celebrated General Ouimingliam, till lately 
Lead of tlie Archeeological Surrey of India. 
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are covered with old stones. The existing ruins stand 
on rising ground close to the river bank, and the sites 
are very imposing, extending over four miles in length 
at the foot of the hills on the right bank of the Vitasta 
or Jhelam, the whole forming the remnants of Wanti- 
pur, an ancient capital of Kashmir. The architecture 
and ornamentation of the ruins are exactly the same as 
those of Martand and belong evidently to tiie same 
people and to nearly the same period. 

Eeturning to our encampment by twilight, I looked 
over the placid surface of the river reflecting every ob- 
ject in sky and landscape; then to the fine hills to the 
back ; and then to the beautiful valley to the front and 
the opposite snowy ranges dimly visible ; all of which 
must have looked just the same to the eyes of Avanta- 
varmma, the founder of the place nearly 1,000 years 
ago ; and I thought what a noble site it was, and how 
truly Kashmir is a land of tradition and history. 

In the evening it came on to rain, and the night was 
wet. 

I should add, that during the day we passed by seve- 
ral karetcas, or elevated flat plateaux, of which the Kash- 
mir Valley is full. Their presence makes it evident that 
the level of the valley was originally higher than at 
present ; and the action of water having lowered most 
places, the karewas only remain to show what the level was 
at first. They are all cultivated, yielding wheat, bariey, 
Indian com and inferior cereals, and cotton, but not rice, 
which is only grown on the lower lands. The upland 
crops depend on rain only. Each karewa has a name : 

£ 2 
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e.g., we passed this day by the Udsur Karewa, and Nau 
Nagar Karewa. 

Wednesday, June 22nd, — The morning was wet; 
nevertheless we went on board the boat at five, and the 
rain did not matter, as it was well covered. We passed 
by the small town of Panpiir, where there is a bridge 
over the river. We saw also the Khanpiir Kardvva, 
and another fine one called the Kang or Za'fran, i.e,, 
Safiron, Karewa, as it is the only place in Kashmir 
which produces safiron, and that of capital quality. 

Winding under the foot of the Zebanwan Hill we 
came in sight of the Takht-i-Sulaiman, the purple rocky 
hill which overlooks Srinagar. About this time the 
rain ceased and the sky partially cleared, and then the 
Hari Parbat, a fort of Srinagar, came in sight, the 
distance from which was greater than it seemed, as 
the course of the river was tortuous. Here I had to 
leave our boat and enter one sent by Wazir Panniin, 
the Governor of Kashmir. After proceeding about a 
mile I met the Governor himself who came in another 
boat, which he lefb to enter into mine. He was by 
caste a Thakur of Jammiin, and not a handsome man. 

Shortly after this we approached, on the eastern side 
of the City of Srinagar, the suburb where the Europeans 
chiefly reside. Here there was the D6vi Eegiment of 
the Maharaja's service drawn up on the bank of the 
river under a line of poplar trees, the red uniforms 
being reflected on the water. A salute also was fired 
in our honour. 

We reached Srinagar in four hours, a distance of 
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thirty miles by water from Wantipur, and our party was 
accommodated in two little houses on the bank of the 
river. That assigned to me had once been occupied by 
the famous General Nicholson when he was on political 
deputation at Srinagar. It was situated in what was 
formerly a garden belonging to Hari Singh Nalwa, the 
great Sikh General and whilom Governor of Kashmir. 
For about half a mile houses of this kind line the bank, 
built by Maharaja Gulab Singh for the accommodation 
of European visitors. 

After breakfast I went to visit Major Becher, the 
political officer, and Captain Montgomerie, of the Tri- 
gonometrical Survey. The former was living in a very 
pretty house called the Shekh Bagh, constructed by 
Shdkh Ghulam Muhayyu'ddin, a Governor of Kashmir 
under Eanjit Singh. On the way to it I passed through 
a magnificent avenue of poplars, about a mile long, 
planted fifty years previously by 'Ata Muhammad Khan, 
one of the Pathan Governors of Kashmir ; the road in 
the centre having been used as a racecourse by the 
Pathans. The trees were then 80 feet high at the least, 
and the view up it, with the purple rocks of the Takht- 
i-Sulaiman at the end very pretty ; but, though fine, 
it will not bear comparison with the great poplar avenues 
of Northern Italy. 

In the afternoon I went out on the river in Vkparinda, 
or flying boat, placed at our disposal by the Maharaja. 
There are seven bridges over the river within the limits 
of the city ; three above it, viz. : — those at Islamabad, 
Bijbihdra, and Panpiir already mentioned ; and three 
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below it, viz. : — those at Sambal, Sopiir and Baramiila, 
which had yet to be seen. We first passed by the 
Shergarhi, where the palace and offices of State are 
situated, and the Maharaja's new temple, which last has 
a gilt sikrd, or tower of the usual conical shape. All the 
above buildings are plain and modern. We next passed 
under several of the curious bridges with the massive 
wooden piers peculiar to Kashmir. These piers are of 
wood to the very foundation, which is of stone, and the 
wood, which is of the deodar cedar, does not seem to rot. 
The houses on the bank of the river are not remarkable ; 
being usually of brick and wood — many of wood 
entirely — and mostly of two stories. Many also are 
ricketty. Some of the richer shawl merchants, however, 
have built pretty houses on the water's edge, with open 
wooden verandahs in which they love to sit. Under- 
neath the houses, just on the river brink, are little 
wooden bathing machines. The best view on this main 
street o£ the City, which is truly a water street like the 
Canale Grande of Venice, is near the Fatteh Kadal or 
Bridge, close to the then new house of Mukhta 
Shah, the eminent shawl merchant. From this point 
are to be seen the bridge, the shrine of Shah Hamaddn, 
— a fine specimen of Kashmiri architecture, — the Hari 
Parbat, and the snowy hills in the background. Passing 
on we looked at the garden of Pandit Eaja Kdk on the 
river bank, which has a pretty vinery and wooden 
summer-house. He appeared to be a rich man, and had 
the important duty of affixing the Government stamp, 
for fiscal purposes, on all the shawls that are made in 
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Kashmir. Altogether the main street extends about 
two miles. Below the City we saw two gibbets with 
the remains of two murderers on them, who had been 
executed some years previously ; also the place where 
the Hindiis burnt their dead. 

As we went down the river we met numbers of boats 
of various capacities, carrying merchants and other per- 
sons on business or pleasure. It should be remembered 
that the river is, as above said, the main street of the 
City, and that on its banks many of the principal houses 
are situated for business and the like purposes ; conse- 
quently the river and its boats are to the people of 
Srinagar what the gondolas and canals are to the Vene- 
tians. 

Returning, we stopped to see an ancient brick temple 
of apparently the same era as the Hindu ruins above 
described, but built of splendid bricks instead of the 
grey stone of the other buildings, and covered with 
little blue squares of coloured earth, an art that is now 
lost. The building is nearly square and must have been 
surmounted by a conical aikrd. The main body is in 
good order, and is used as a storehouse for grain by the 
Maharaja. The enclosure has been turned into a 
Muhammadan burial ground, the graves being planted 
over with the iris. Near it there are remains of 
Hindii buildings of grey stone like those already des- 
cribed. 

Thence we went on foot for about half a mile of squalid 
streets to the Juma' Masjid or Principal Mosque, a 
fine building much out of repair. It was built in the 
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time of Sikandar, the Iconoclast, and was improved by 
the Emperor Shah Jahdn, after whose time it fell into 
decay, till it was repaired by Eanjit Singh's Governor, 
Shekh Ghulam Muhayyu'ddin. Of late years, however, it 
had again fallen into disrepair. The material is grey 
stone near the foundation, and the rest brick, but the 
architecture is utterly dissimilar from that of the prin- 
cipal mosques in the cities of Upper India. It had 
originally two minarets of the ordinary shape. These 
do not now exist, but it has four wooden pointed pinacles 
of the usual Kashmiri fashion. The principal gateway 
has beautiful cedar pillars, some 50 or 60 feet high, with 
pedestals of polished black stone, and the principal place 
of prayer has similar pedestals. So have the long clois- 
ters inside the quadrangle. The priests, though quite 
civil, had an excitable and fanatical appearance. 

"We now returned to the boats and went to the shop of 
Mukhta Shah, the shawl dealer abeady mentioned, who 
gave us tea after the European style in a verandah 
commanding one of the prettiest river views in Srinagar. 
He showed us specimens of his shawls, which, though 
fine of course, were not so good as might have been 
expected. Thence we went to view his factory, — along 
room with a number of modern looms, at which men and 
boys were working. Upstairs we saw the patterns being 
made. The pattern is first drawn on paper ; then a 
master workman puts it under some open thread-work, 
which is thus partially transparent, so that he can see it 
underneath. Then with needle and thread he works it 
on to the thread- work, which serves as a foundation. This 
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process requires skill and intelligence, but afterwards 
the operations are mechanical. Another man takes the 
pattern, and reads it out to others collected for the pur- 
pose : — so many red threads, so many blue, and so many 
yellow, and so on. They all write it down at the same 
time from his dictation. Thus, as it were, scores are 
written out, and placed before the workmen below, and 
each workman, looking at his score, works in the threads 
accordingly with his loom. 

After this we returned homewards, admiring the reflec- 
tion of the poplar groves on the river as we approached 
the European houses. During the afternoon I took a 
look at the Stone Mosque, a very large building of the 
time of the Emperor Jahangir, and said to have been 
built under orders of his wife Niir Jahan. The building 
has no architectural pretensions, and is used by the 
Maharaja as a granary. 

Thursday, June 2"ird. — The morning was fine, and in 
company with Captain Montgomerie I ascended the 
Takht-i-Sulaimdn, by a sharp ascent in parts scarcely 
rideable. The hill is quite bare and destitute of water, 
consisting chiefly of reddish rocks and stones, which at 
a distance assume the hue of purple, but which have 
a variety of beautiful stains, and are often covered with 
a glossy moss, brown and green, as rich as Genoa velvet. 
At the top there is a conical-shaped Hindu temple of 
the same style, material and era as those I have already 
described. The top of the conical sikrd was doubtless 
handsome, but it was long ago lost, and has been re- 
placed by the Maharaja with a mean little bit of brick 
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masonry, which looks absurd on the top of the old 
massive grey stones, and seems like the head of an ass 
placed on the body of a lion. The pedestal of the 
building is fine and massive. There is a stone terrace 
all rouiid the base, to which there leads a flight of steps. 
Near the base there is an old stone tank, now dry, and 
the remains of a tank commenced under Diwan Kirpa 
Earn, intended to catch rain-water. At present there 
is no water whatever procurable on the spot, though the 
Maharaja has established a Brahman, who was worship- 
ping when I passed. Near the temple there are the 
remains of a Muhararaadan Mosque of Shah Jahan's 
time. The Hindu name of the spot is Shankarachar, 
Takht-i-Sulaiman being of course the Muhammadan one ; 
and it is about 1,000 feet above the valley. 

From the terrace above-mentioned T beheld the great 
view of Kashmir, a prospect which is certainly one of 
the finest I have ever seen in any country, and which I 
suppose must be one of the finest in the world. The 
view extends over the whole valley, and is bounded on 
all four quarters by the snowy ranges. I am under the 
mark when I say that 250 miles of snow are visible at 
once. Looking eastwards I saw in the extreme corner 
over Islamdbad, the high snowy ranges of the Ward- 
wan Valley. Then there came a long horizontal darkish 
line marking the Banihal Pass leading to Jammiin, and 
then a splendid solitary mountain called the Sundar 
Tab, or the Beautiful Peak. Then a noble serrated ridge, 
peak after peak of black rock, called the Konsaran 
Kiithar, and then two roundish snowy mountains, be- 
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tween which there leads the road to the Pir Pantsal 
Pass, and at the foot of which lies Shiipdn, already 
mentioned. Next there come the main peaks of the 
Pir Pantsal Eange, among which towers pre-eminent 
the peak of Thatha Kiiti, black, crowned with snow and 
rising up with precipices abruptly perpendicular. After 
this are the snowy hills of Tosha Maidan, over which 
runs a main road to Piinchh. Then there follows a 
series of peaks known as the Shinimani Mountains, after 
which a dip in the range indicates the Firozpiir Pass, 
leading in the same direction, guarded by three snowy 
mountains named Krala Sangar, Hundi Bal and Aphar- 
wat. Then the range becomes black with cedar and 
fir forests, and gradually descends to a hollow which 
marks the Bdramula Pass, where the Jhelam issues from 
the Kashmir Valley. Over this hollow there rises a 
splendid snowy mountain of several peaks and massive 
proportions known by the name of Kaj Nag, and after 
that there comes another set of hills called Kahiita. 

By this time the eye, commencing at the extreme 
east, has gone over the south and come to the west, 
where the horizon is bounded by two snowy ranges, so 
distant that the white of the snow assumes a slightly 
reddish hue. These are the Karnd and Khagan Eanges. 
The Khagan Eange is perhaps the finest of all those that 
are visible from Kashmir; it actually bristles with 
peaks in every variety of abruptness. Below it there 
arise out of the plain in delicate green hues the lesser 
hills which overhang the Walar Lake, and at whose 
base the silver line of the water is just perceptible. 
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Nearer to the spectator, there comes the lesser range of 
Gratawat, which has no snow on it, and at the foot of 
which there arises the little hill of Ahateng, marking 
the site of the Mdnas Bal Lake. Over this there towers 
the snowy summit of Harm ukh, nearly 17,000 feet high, 
and the highest mountain of all those visible in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the valley. Nearer again there comes 
the range of Sejaha, and then the beautiful hill, richly 
coloured with green grass and purple rocks, at the foot 
of which there sleeps the Srinagar Lake, and over which 
there rise grandly the rocky heights of Biirhas, partly 
covered with snow Then the eye falls on the hill of 
Zebanwan close to the Takht-i-Sulaiman, and then on 
to the hills of Wastarwan and Kamliwan, till it returns 
to the extreme eastern corner from which my description 
has started. Having thus noted what there is to be 
seen, I have only to add that the great hill of Nanga 
Parbat and the Laddkh Bange are not seen from 
this point, and these form the only exceptions to the 
view. 

As regards the champaign of the valley, one sees the 
whole place, with its varieties of broken hilly ground in 
the elevated karewa plateaux, its rich plains of cultiva- 
tion, and its extensive swamps covered with green reedy 
grass, and looking from a distance exquisitely green. 
As to w^ater, one sees the Vitasta winding through plane 
groves, poplar avenues, and villages, with serpentine 
meanderings for about eighty miles, from a point where 
it passes by Islamfibdd to its exit near Baramiila. Near 
its banks on either side, the waters, overflowing or escap- 
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ing, form the swamps already mentioned. The city of 
Srinagar lying stretched out at our feet, has no parti- 
cular beauty ; no spires, no minarets to break the mass of 
architecture, but the prevailing red and purple colour 
forms a delightful contrast to the green of the wide 
landscape. The windings of the river, near, in, and about 
it, are beautiful, and the overflowings of the waters of 
the lake and river all round it impart to it a Venetian 
aspect. On the north-west side of the City, the rocky 
citadel, Hari Parbat, rising out of the plain to about 250 
feet and crowned by a fort, forms a capital object. 
Lastly, the Srinagar Lake, of placid surface, reflecting 
the form and colour of every object in earth, sky, or 
mountain, lies immediately beneath us. To the north 
it is overhung by the green and purple hills already 
mentioned ; on the other sides it has no regular banks, 
but adjoins a level plain, or else merges into channels 
and swamps innumerable. The latter feature is no 
doubt a drawback to the lake when viewed from this 
point ; but from the low sides, the mingling of the 
water with shrubs and plants and floating gardens, about 
which more hereafter, has, under certain atmospheric 
conditions a peculiar and fairy-like aspect. 

Over the whole landscape the atmospheric effect was 
the finest imaginable. Sometimes the sky would be deep 
azure; sometimes near the horizon it melted into the 
faintest blues ; often it was dark with stormy clouds, 
and again fleecy vapours gracefully obscured some of 
the mountains or broke the outlines of others. All these 
effects were seen simultaneously, because with such a 
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vast expanse of mountain sky, parts are sure to be 
stormy, parts cloudy, parts sunshiny, and parts peace- 
fully blue, at any one given moment. And then, too, 
the light and shade ! what pen or pencil shall describe 
it? The whole boundless space of hill and plain was 
perfectly dappled over with every contrast of gloom, and 
shade, and tranquil repose, and gleaming light, and 
glaring sunshine. The whole scale from dark to light 
was there at once. There was everj'- variety of obscurity 
and detail, of force and of softness. The manner in 
which in the nearer ground round the city, the details 
of houses, and foliage, and gardens, and crops, and 
weeds, and water, and reflections, were mingled together 
in exquisite detail on the one hand, and in a sweet 
confusion on the other, was such as I have never before 
witnessed. To this astonishing view, the rocks and the 
ruins of the Takht-i-Sulairaan, formed a worthy fore- 
ground. The whole was such as no man except Turner 
could adequately represent. Such is Kashmir ! 

Descending from the Takht-i-Sulaiman we went to 
the *'Gate of the Lake," or the regulator of the waters 
of the Jhelam and the lake. It consists of two massive 
sliding wooden doors, which move on hinges : if the 
river is falling, then the waters in the lake, being higher, 
force the gates open and pass on to the river ; if the 
river is full, then its waters, being higher than the lake, 
force the gates inwards, and thus shut them, so that the 
river water cannot then enter the lake and swell it. 
The river does not run into the lake, but there are 
channels of intercommunication. 
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Next, going a short way by boat through the channels 
connecting the lake with the river, we arrived at the 
foot of the Hari Parbat Hill. Ascending this we soon 
got to the gates of the fort, where was a company of the 
Devi Kegiment drawn up to receive us, and a salute was 
fired. The interior of the fort consists of two squares, 
and there is a Hindu temple in the middle. The roofs 
of the buildings are of mud as usual, and much of the 
masonry new and not remarkable. I saw no guns ex- 
cept the brass six pounder, which fired the salute ; but I 
presumed there were others. The fort was commenced 
by 'Ata Muhammad, at the beginning of this century, 
in the reign of the Zaman Shah Durrani, and there is a 
tower in it called after Shah Shuja'ul-Mulk of Kabul 
notoriety, who was at one time imprisoned there. The 
place was maintained by the Sikhs, and has been repaired 
by the Mahdraja. Its real strength lies in the outer 
wall at its base and in the surrounding ground. This 
wall is extremely broad, perhaps 50 feet on an average, 
and has numerous bastions, 80 in number I was told. 
An inscription at one of the gates says that the work 
was done under orders of the Emperor Akbar at a cost 
of 109 IdkliB of Eupees. Its object was the defence of 
the Palace, Treasury and other Imperial buildings, 
•vhich clustered round the foot of the hill, especially 
towards the lake side. There are also the remains of a 
good stone mosque, and the Mahdraja has now a granary 
for rice where the queen's apartments once were. In 
the Imperial time there was no fort on the top of the 
hill, but the outer wall was its most formidable defence, 
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being about three miles in circumference. There is a 
good deal of garden ground between it and the rock, 
where the fort now is. Around the Hari Parbat Hill, 
the ground on two sides — one towards the river, and the 
other towards the lake and its channels — is swampy ; 
and on the third there is the City, which is already very 
difficult for the passage of troops, and might be rendered 
still more so by the destruction of the bridges, and is 
not itself accessible except by water. The fourth side 
leads to the little Sindh Eiver, and the road to Ladakh. 
There the ground ii^ good and passable, but a short cut 
or channel would cause the waters of the lake and the 
swamps of the river to mingle. Thus this fort is at 
present greatly surrounded by water, and might be 
rendered almost entirely so, and within the wall at the 
base of the hill there is plenty of cultivated or culturable 
ground and good water ; so that the assailants could 
not well get near the fort, while the occupants could 
support themselves for an indefinite period. 

We then rode home through the city, and after 
breakfast I went out in a boat to see the Srinagar Lake 
and its environs. Passing through the channels above- 
mentioned, we observed the floating gardens for which 
it is famous. Rafters are bound together by grass ropes, 
earth is placed over them, melons and some kinds of 
vegetables are sown, and the whole placed on the water. 
These gardens are very numerous and of various sizes, 
extending for miles over the city side of the lake. All 
the melons of Srinagar are produced in this way. 
Thieves frequently steal the gardens, the abstraction of 
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them being easy. We also observed the sinffhdrd or 
water-nut (trapa bispinoaa), which has a beautiful leaf, 
sometimes green, browg, or red, with a long winding 
stalk like a chain. It is largely eaten by Hindus on 
fast days, and exported. It grows on all the Kashmir 
lakes, and the Mahdraja derives a considerable revenue 
from it. The lilies, too, claimed notice. One is the 
white lily called nilofar hdmariy or lily of the moon, 
{nymphaa alba), whose flower is white, and which comes 
out at night, closing when the sun shines by day. 
Another is the nilofar shamsiy or lily of the sun, 
{nymphaa sp.), whose flower is red or purple, and which 
closes at night, opening to the sunlight. This variety 
has a broad and bluish-green leaf. The surface of a 
large portion of the lake is covered with these leaves. 
There were no flowers out when we saw the lake, as they 
do not come out till the end of the summer, and then 
the effect is doubtless beautiful. We further noticed 
a kind of water-grass, which is given to the cows to 
sweeten the milk, called kharu{picrorht/za kurrooa), which 
has a yellow flower. Towards the centre the water of 
the lake becomes disencumbered of weeds and plants, and 
is clear and placid. 

On the lake, as on the river, we saw numerous boats 
plying, full of Kashmiris. These were all pleasure 
parties, large and small, bound on excursions, which I 
may here observe, the Kashmiris seem immensely to 
appreciate. 

Near the eastern bay of the lake, called the Gugri 
Bal, on a spur of the hills, is the ruin of a house built 
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by Akhiin MuUa Shah Pir, the religious tutor to Data 
Shikoh, brother of the Emperor Aurangz^b, which is 
said to command one of the best views of the lake. It 
is called sometimes Kontlun, and sometimes the Pari 
Mahal, or the abode of fairies. Near it is the fountain 
called Chashma Shahi. 

Then we went on to the Nishat Bagh, or garden of 
pleasaunce, which is considered the finest on the lake. 
It runs in steps up the side of the hill, and on each 
step there is a terrace and some kind of summer-house, 
with plane trees on either side, and beautifully green 
turf and fruit trees all round. The uppermost summer- 
house had beautiful cedar pillars. Through the centre 
of the garden there ran a stream, sometimes expanding 
into tanks and sometimes falling from one terrace to 
another in cascades. The view towards the lake was 
pretty, that towards the hills frowning straight over 
our heads was grand. The*channels when we saw them 
were dry, but were being repaired. Some of the build- 
ings also were being restored, but in a very indifferent 
manner. The garden was constructed by one of the 
Emperors, repaired by Muhammad 'Azam Khan, brother 
of Dost Muhammad Khan the well known ruler of 
Kabul, and again by Shekh Ghuldm Muhayyu'ddin. 

Eetuming to our boats, we passed on by the remains 
of the gardens, which used to line the borders of the 
lake, till we quitted it by a channel overgrown with 
weeds ; passing through which we arrived at the Shdl- 
mdr, or Farhat Bakhsh, Gardens. The general description 
given of the Nishdt Bdgh will apply to these also, except 
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that I think the former has the best site, and the 
latter have the best plan and buildings. The Nishdt 
Bdgh, too, is closer to the hills. The stream which used 
to traverse the Shalmar Gardens was not running, but 
its channel was being restored. The buildings were 
once fine, and the summer-house at the end magnificent 
— ^pillars, pedestals and eaves of black stone, brought 
from the neighbouring hills, but said to have been carved 
and polished by Delhi workmen. This stonework is 
solemn and beautiful and harmonises with the scene 
around, but it was being injured, if not spoilt, by wretched, 
flimsy and tasteless repairs. It were almost better to 
let the buildings fall away than to spoil them like this ! 
But the glories of Shalmar are being dimmed from 
another cause, for its plane trees are gone or going. 
There is a heron, called the ponhar, valuable for three 
lovely black feathers growing on its head and used as 
plumes for helmets, but it sits on the planes and its 
evacuations destroy them. The damage thus done to 
the plane trees all over Kashmir is enormous, and no- 
where so painfully conspicuous as in the Shdlmar Gar- 
dens. The Maharaja, however, prohibits the shooting 
or destroying of the birds, for the value of their plum- 
age. Besides this, I understand that the plane tree is 
of itself not long-lived and falls into decay. Very few, 
if any, old or perfect specimens are to be found. The 
Shalmdr Gardens were begun by Jahangir and finished 
by Shdh Jahan. The pavements of the buildings are 
said to have been splendid, and the now weedy channel 
was once clear and beautiful and the approach adorned 
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with avenues. One can image what these gardens must 
once have been, but they will disappoint the spectator 
of the present time, though they are interesting in their 
decay. 

We next passed by the well-known Island of the Four 
Planes on which Diwan Kirpa Earn built a hdrddari, or 
summer-house, now no longer existing. Two out of 
the four planes were gone and the island was almost 
under water. Then we went on to the Nasim Bagh, 
a noble grove of plane trees, said to be 1,200 in number 
and in fair preservation. After this we passed by 
Hazrat Bal, a shrine, where a hair of the prophet is said 
to be preserved, and belonging to the Imperial period. 
Thence, returning home, we passed underneath a stone 
bridge, which, by an inscription, appears to have been 
built by one Chaudhari Mahesh in the Imperial times. 

The hills to the north and the reflection on the 
water constitute the great beauty of the Srinagar Lake ; 
but, being bare on two sides, it cannot be compared 
with the European Lakes. The Emperor Jahangir is 
said to have especially admired it, and to have declared 
that the beauty of the reflections and the colouring of 
the water, by reason of the flowers and water lilies, ex- 
ceeded anything he had read of in the descriptions of 
Paradise ! In those days they used to light fires on 
the hillside and enjoy the splendour of the reflections. 
We did not see the]lake by moonlight, but heard that 
it is then beautiful ; and indeed one can imagine the 
thoughts of a man of cultivated taste, like the Emperor, 
with a mind large enough to grasp the extent of his 
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wide (lominions, as he gazed on it. He looked on the 
hills with their purple rocks and velvet herbage, appear- 
ing even more sombre and glorious when reflected in the 
water ; on the broad sheets of water purpled with the 
lotus by day, and whitened by the water-lily by moon- 
light; on the darkness of night, heightened by the 
bonfires, of which the blaze was repeated on the glitter- 
ing surface of the water, and said : " Truly this is the 
Paradise of which priests have prophesied and poets 
sung. Agar Firdus ba-ru-i-zamin asU hamin ast u hamin 
ast u hamin ast ! '* With such ideas in his mind the 
Emperor constructed the gardens for succeeding gener- 
ations to admire ! 

Friday, June 2Atth. — Early in the mornmg we went 
by boat to see the ruins of Pdndrenthan on the eastern 
side of the Takht-i-Sulaiman, the site of the ancient city 
of Srinagar. The description of Wantipur will more or 
less apply to this spot also. 

The peculiarity here is a temple to the water-goddess 
situated in a weedy tank, the style of which is the same 
as that of the temple on the Takht-i-Sulaiman. There 
were once terraces by which to approach it, but we had 
to cross the tank in a little canoe. The stone carvings 
inside is interesting, and I took a sketch of it. 

The remains of the city extend for about two miles, 
and the constant depredations on the fine grey stone 
for modem building purposes are sad to contemplate. 
We also saw the remains of a female statue, which 
must have been some eighteen feet high, and which 
we heard was in preservation until shortly before our 
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visit, but most of it had then already been carried 
away. 

After making my sketch, I mounted a pony and as- 
cended the Takht-i-Sulaiman, and, remaining there all 
day, took an outline of the panorama already described. 
That day I saw all the changing phases, from the quiet 
beauty of the morning to the dazzling splendour of the 
evening ; the morning was somewhat hazy, but the mid- 
day and afternoon were beautiful. However, the 
morning view is the best for this scene : it is indeed 
the only one that could well be sketched. 

Saturday, June 25t/i. — ^Early in the morning we went 
into a boat through the Nahari Mar, the principal canal 
of Srinagar. It is narrow, and crossed by many stone 
bridges. The wooden houses on either side are lofty, 
with very picturesque verandahs. Many are the houses 
of merchants and gentry, and this is the best part of 
Srinagar from an artistic point of view. The canal was 
excavated by Sultan Zainul-'abidin more than 400 
years ago. It is dry in winter, but full of water in 
summer. 

We went to see the house of Ghulam Muhayyu ddin, a 
Kashmiri merchant, who had a house in Calcutta, and 
had recently come to visit his home. The principal room 
was rather pretty, and he gave us a capital breakfast in 
the Kashmiri fashion ; after which we went down the 
Katha Kul Channel, which is dry half the year, i.e., in 
winter. There is also a third principal channel 
called the Diidganga, which is really a river and always 
running. 
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I stopped at the Sh^rgarhi Fort to visit Wazir Pan- 
min. The buildings in it had been lately burnt down^ 
and the new ones did not show any architectural taste. 
The Hall of Audience, however, was not quite finished^ 
and, with its verandah facing the river, had the makings 
of a fine room. The fort has a spacious quadrangle, in 
which was the Maharajd's new temple. The stonework 
is good, but the stones are said to have been taken from 
the Pdndr^nthan ruins. The conical dome, iron gilt, is 
glaring, and the appearance of the building is much 
spoiled by some mean woodwork round the stone. 

After breakfast I received visits firom Wazir Fanniin 
and several natives of the city, and verified my panora- 
mic outline of the day before with Captain Montgomerie's 
sketches, in which each peak is noted with topographical 
accuracy. I was quite glad to find that^ most of my 
peaks had been correctly marked. 

During the afternoon we went to see the tomb of 
Mahdraja Gulab Singh on the left bank of the river, 
our bungalow being on the right. The building is 
square, and of black stone ; good material enough, but 
requiring polish. When we saw it, it was covered over 
with oil, which gave it an absurd effect. The eaves of the 
roof are poor and mean, and it was to be covered, we were 
told, by the usual conical sikrcL After this we visited 
the house of Saifu'llah, a leading shawl merchant, which 
was a good one, nicely situated on the river, close to the 
shrine of Shdh Hamadin. 

I observed that there are few regular flights of steps 
on the banks of the Jhelam. Greneral Miydn Singh, one 
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of Eanjit Singh's Governors built the best flight now 
to be seen. The Mahardjd was building yet another 
temple on the river bank opposite Shergarhi, which was 
incomplete at the time of our visit. 

Sunday, June 26tA. — ^In the afternoon we went down 
by boat to the Mdnas Bal Lake, about three hours' 
voyage. As one passes down the river, the view of the 
Harmukh Mountain is magnificent. The highest peak 
has some vast precipices ; the snow glitters on the granite 
rocks, and the mountain towers up, massive and impos- 
ing — ^king of all the mountains that surround the Vale 
of Kashmir ! As we neared the Mdnas Bal, the greater 
Sindh stream joined the Vitastd. The valley of this 
river, lying, as it does, between the mountains of Grata- 
wat and Sejahd, and near the base of Harmukh, must be 
very fine. At the junction of the Sindh and the 
Vitastd, there runs off the Nani Channel, which carries 
away much of the superfluous water of the latter. 

Then passing through the Mdnas Bal at the foot of 
the little hill Ahdteng, we pitched our tents in the plane 
grove at one end, and had from the rising ground near 
a beautiful view of the Khdgan snowy range. The high- 
est peak is called Bijli Sir, or the Peak of Lightning. 
It stood out grandly against the glowing sky. This 
was the best sight we had of these mountains. 

Before reaching the Mdnas Bal, we were met by 
Diwan Kanhayya, the chief official of this part of the 
valley. 

Monday, June 21th. — ^We started early in the morning 
for the Walar Lake, but before starting I examined the 
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surroundings of our encampment. It had been a terraced 
grove in the Imperial times, and was situated at the base 
of the Grata wat Hill. The plane trees were fine and in 
good preservation. 

The Ahdteng Hill is covered with wild apricot trees, 
and when these are in blossom the reflection on the lake 
must be beautiful. At the base are the lime quarries 
of the Kashmir Valley. The place is called Saifapiir, 
and the quarries Kiinda Bal. Further on there are the 
terraces and other remains of a garden made by the 
Emperor Jahdngir, watered by an irrigation channel 
brought from some distance from the Sindh Eiver. 
From this channel there is an escape, through which the 
water, falling into the lake, looks like a cascade. The 
reflection of this on the surface of the lake is curious, 
as the water then seems to be rushing upwards. 

The Manas Bal may be described on the whole as 
a pretty little lake with clear and transparent water. 

Thence we went by water to the Walar Lake, about 
two hours' voyage, passing by the Maharaja's pony stud 
at Hdjan, where there may have been as many as 150 
ponies — a goodly lot. Many of them were of the Tarkand 
and Tibet breeds, which in some c^es had been mixed 
with the Kashmiri. The real Kashmiri ponies were 
not numerous, that breed not being a very good one. 
K^hmiri ponies may be active and enduring, but they 
are thin, weedy, and narrow-chested, and very unlike 
what one would expect of hill ponies, and the Mahdrdjd 
seemed to be desirous of improving them by procuring 
stallions from Ydrkand and Ladakh. He had a great 
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number of such studs, containing in all about 4,000 or 
5,000 ponies, or even more. They were employed in the 
carriage of baggage and material for troops, and in 
the conveyance of grain, as the Mahardja received many 
payments in kind. The best ponies are, however, bred 
not in the neighbourhood of the Walar Lake, but in the 
eastern parganaa of Dachhinpara (Islamabad) and Ular 
(Wantipur). They abound everywhere, and with the 
river form the sole means of carriage to the people, 
there not being such a thing as a wheeled vehicle, or a 
camel, in the Kashmir Valley. 

We then entered the Walar Lake, the surface of the 
water being beautifully diversified by the singhdrd nuts 
already described. After a short time we came to the 
island, where we stopped to breakfast. It is beautifully 
situated, but the ground is nearly all under water and 
swampy, and that detracts utterly from its pleasantness. 
There are ruins of a Hindu temple of the same era 
as the others I have mentioned. Its floor being sup- 
ported by stones, is dry, and the building evidently had 
the usual ornamentation. There are also the remains 
of a mosque built by Sultan Zainu l-'abidin. 

After breakfast we proceeded onwards, the boatmen 
being anxious to get across the lake before noon, as 
after that time of the day they fear wind. When we 
got into the centre of the lake, the expanse of transpar- 
ent water looked very fine, for it is ten miles long and 
about six broad. On three sides it is surrounded by 
hills, rising straight up from the edge, and over- 
topped by snowy mountains, among which, of coiirse. 
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Harmukh stands conspicuous, and after him Sringa- 
bal. 

Crossing the lake from the island in about two hours, 
we landed at the foot of a fine projecting hilly promon- 
tjory, known by the name of Bdba Shakaru'ddin, so called 
after the shrine at the top- The ascent to this takes 
about three-quarters of an hour on horseback. There is 
nothing remarkable in it, but it commands a prospect of 
the entire lake, and the moxmtains beyond, of which I 
took a sketch, and also one of the best general views of 
the Kashmir Valley. 

Descending in the evening I took a bath in the lake, 
and found that the water was not cold. Our tents were 
pitched for the night on the water's edge in the bay 
under the promontory in a capital position. Those to 
the north and south of it are bad for this purpose. The 
weather was quiet, but during the night little waves 
arose. The boatmen have many stories about the vio- 
lence of the lake when disturbed by wind or storm. 
And it is said that lianjit Singh and his sister narrowly 
escaped drowning once, when he insisted on crossing it 
in the afternoon. It seems to be " flactibns et fremitu 
assurffena inarinoJ* 

In the north-west corner of the lake, there opens up 
a long valley, which is interesting as being the road to 
Gilgit and Skardii. 

On the whole I consider that the Walar Lake would 
be a first class attraction in any country. Its reflections 
are sometimes fine, but they are lost whenever the sur- 
face is ruffled by wind, which is very often. In this 
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respect it is inferior to that of Srinagar, where the reflec- 
tions are almost always lovely. 

Tuesday, June 28///. — Early in the morning, which 
was fine though misty, we started by boat for Sopiir, 
having parted from Diwdn K^nhayya, whose jurisdiction 
ended at the lake. Sopiir is on the Vitasta, but the 
channels, which are a continuation of the Walar Lake 
enables one to reach it by water. It is the principal 
place in that part of the valley, and was then the head- 
quarters of Colonel Bijai Singh, who commanded all 
the Mahdrdja's troops in Kashmir, including Skardii, 
and was also chief civil official in one of the divisions 
of Kashmir. Bijai Singh came to meet us in a boat 
about a mile out of Sopiir The town, which contains 
some 1,500 houses, is . prettily situated on both sides 
of the river, the two parts being connected by a bridge 
of the usual style. There is a small fort, and a building 
of rather nice proportions had recently been erected for 
the accommodation of visitors. There were not more 
than three companies of Infantry in the place, and these 
were paraded for our inspection, but they did not look 
well. They belonged, if I remember rightly, to the 
Siiraj Paltan, and were nearly all Kajpiits. Their 
muskets were of the old flint kind. 

We did not stop at Sopiir, but went on to Baramiila, 
Bijai Singh going with us in the boat. I talked to him 
nearly all the way. He was a native of Akniir, where 
the Chinab debouches from the hills on to the plains, 
and a Eajpiit of good family. He was very tall and had 
both his arms partly disabled from wounds. He said 
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he had been thirty-five years continuously in the service 
of Gulab Singh, and had risen to his present position 
from the rank of an ordinary ^pdld (sepoy). He had 
served in various military capacities at Lahore, and had 
been a kdrddr or civil official, had been in the expedi- 
tions against Childs beyond the Indus, had commanded 
in the latest expeditions undertaken by the Mahdraja 
against Gilgit, and was to command in one then 
being contemplated. He also said that he generally had 
some twelve Eegiments, ranging each from 500 to 800 
in strength, in Kashmir and Skardii. Two of them 
were his own, that is, he was specially commander of 
them. In his military capacity he was independent 
of Wazir Panniin, but subordinate to him in his civil 
capacity. 

As we went on we passed by the jxmction of the 
Eiver Pohrii with the Vitastd. This point is a depot 
for timber, chiefly cedar, which the Pohru brings down 
from the hills north-west of Kashmir. 

We next reached Baramiila, where the Vitastd issues 
from the valley. This town, which has no beauty to 
recommend it, has about 800 houses, and a small Sikh 
fort. There are also the usual Kashmir manufactures 
and the remains of a terrace ; also a bridge of the usual 
style over the river. Its piers are low, and the water 
rushes by them with great velocity. I went down half 
a mile below the town, to observe how the river became 
hemmed in by the hills and no longer navigable owing 
to rapids. 
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There is a kind of lime, called gacli, obtained from the 
hills near Bdramula, vahied for its whiteness, and used 
for whitewashing interiors of houses, the papier mdche 
manufactures, and the like. From this place Bijai 
Singh returned to Sopiir. 

In the afternoon we started on horseback for the 
Gulmarg. Immediately after leaving Biiramiila the 
road began to ascend towards the hills on the south 
side of the valley, and soon we began to enjoy a beautiful 
view of the Walar Lake and the western end of the 
valley. There were splendid cloud effects over the land- 
scape, but the Khdgan Ranges stood out clear against a 
sky that was reddening for the approaching evening. 

All around us and in the spurs of the Pantsdl Range 
there was an abundance of cedar trees, but they were 
all small. As the hill sides were black with cedar 
forests, I had hoped to see some fine specimens of this 
most noble, picturesque, useful and interesting tree; 
but in this I was disappointed, for the trees were mostly 
young, and those of a greater age seemed stunted. We 
could also see in the distance to the west three hills 
famous for their cedar forests, and in this direction 
there towered up as well the noble mountain of Kaj 
Nag with its snowy peaks. Above the cedar woods 
again in our immediate neighbourhood there rose the 
Apharwat Mountain, from the top of which the snow 
tapered down in long stripes along ravines covered with 
firs on either side, gleaming white in the afternoon light. 
Looking to the Walar Lake, to the lower part of the 
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valley with the Vitastd winding througli it, to the dis- 
tant Khagan Eange, to the mountains of Kaj Ndg and 
Apharwat in the middle distance, to the cedar forests 
in the foreground, this point proved to be among the 
most picturesque we had seen in the valley. 

We crossed several streams, and found that the Ma- 
haraja s people had improved the road for us in numer- 
ous places, by cutting down jungle, smoothing irregu- 
larities, and running up temporary wooden bridges. 
We also passed several villages and shrines of the usual 
Kashmir style, beautifully situated. As we neared the 
foot of the Apharwat BKll we left the cedar region and 
came to the upright fir, the change becoming especially 
perceptible in the last valley we crossed. After this 
there commenced a sharp ascent through a fir forest 
gloomy with the shades of evening, and about half an 
hour after sunset we reached a tableland, high up 
amidst the forest, called Bapam Eishi, where we halted 
for the night. 

We had started at four o'clock from Baramiila, the dis- 
tance thence to Bapam Eishi being about 13 miles. The 
ride was a delightful one, for the road was fair, though 
hilly. The climate at Bapam Eishi was coldish, and 
we enjoyed a bonfire that evening outside the tents. 
The place has some celebrity from being the shrine of a 
Eishi saint, named Babd Payamu'ddin Eishi, which 
when abbreviated — so the natives say — ^becomes Bapam 
Eishi. His tomb has some capital wood carving on the 
outside wall or screen, with a kind of star design. 
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There are no inhabitants beside the Eishi ascetics, who 
have nice wooden houses and^ a large kitchen, where 
they used to feed travellers and pilgrims ; but they were 
rather down in the world just then, as they only enjoyed 
a portion of the assignment of revenue they had under 
former rulers. 

Wednesday, June 29///. — ^The morning was fine, and 
we had a fine view of the northern snowy peaks of the 
valley in the Laddkh direction, but as the sun rose they 
became obscured in mist. One of them, which I could 
not, however, identify was a noble fellow. 

We commenced a tolerably easy ascent through fir 
forests, and after about two miles we came upon beauti- 
ful undulating pastures, running south and north. Then 
turning a corner we came upon another immense pas- 
ture running east and west, and found ourselves on 
the famous Gulmarg. It is an undulating meadow on 
the top of a spur of the Apharwat Mountain, about 
half a mile in average breadth and three miles in length. 
Immediately above it is a fir forest, and above that the 
snows of Apharwat, the tapering effect of which I have 
already mentioned. The side of the hill is fine, and 
its upper outline, though covered with snow, is wanting 
in variety, being one long gentle bend, thus : — 



Gulmarg means the Flowery Mead, vtarg being a 
common term meaning an upland meadow among the 
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hills, where the Qiijars pasture their herds and flocks. 
This particular marff is famous for its flowers, and as 
the snow clears off in the beginning of May the whole 
surface becomes rich red and crimson with them. They 
seem to attain their bloom underneath the snow and 
display their glory immediately it melts. We were 
told by one man that he had broken off pieces of snow 
and found the flowers already in bloom beneath it! 
They disappear, however, in two or three weeks, partly 
because they die, and partly because animals eat them 
up. When we were there the grass was very rich, and 
there were plenty of white and yellow flowers, but no 
red ones ; in places, indeed, the colour of the herbage 
appeared to be entirely yellow or white. There were 
also many purple flowers scattered about, and we heard 
that in Autumn the whole ground becomes purple. 
There were but few wild roses and, I believe, not any 
daisies. The grazing ground is, we were told, the 
richest in all Kashmir, which is saying a great deal for 
it, and is particularly good for cows. The Gulmarg 
and the Sonamarg in the hills beyond the opposite side 
of the valley are considered the two best marr/s in Kash- 
mir. The former is reserved for the Maharaja's ponies. 
From the meadows there is a beautiful view of the Hills 
Hundi Bal, so called from the plant hund {chicorium 
intybua ?), and Krala Sangar, or Potter's Hill, so named 
from a legend as to a flood in the Walar Lake 
which destroyed a city on its banks, a potter, who 
climbed to this height, being the only person who 
escaped. 

VOL. II. o 
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When we came to the meadows about nine o'clock, 
the snow looked beautiful on all the mountains, but 
soon after ten clouds obscured them, and occasionally 
there was rain. The atmosphere was damp and chilly. 
In the aftiernoon — the clouds clearing off — I went to 
the high ground at the eastern extremity of the mea- 
dow to sketch the Firozpiir Pass, which may be described 
as the central pass leading out of the valley to the 
south. It lies between the Pir Pantsal and Baramula 
Passes, and goes by the Tosha Maidan Mountain on to 
Pdnchh. It is called afber the village of Firozpiir 
situated in the valley at its mouth, where there is, we 
were told, a tower. It looked very well, and down the 
bottom of it there ran what was a glacier of snow in 
the upper part and a rivulet in the lower. The snowy 
heights of Krala Sangar and Hundi Bal also looked 
well, their bases covered with firs. I could make out 
the red coloured earth of the former, and thought it, as a 
subject, one of the finest studies of snow and firs, brought 
into immediate juxtaposition, which I had seen in 
the valley. Towards the end my sketching was inter- 
rupted by a shower, for which, however, I was compen- 
sated by the sight of a glorious rainbow afterwards. 

The night was damp and chilly, and we again enjoyed 
a bonfire outside the tents. The altitude of the Gulmarg, 
being about 3,000 feet above the valley, accounts for 
the coldness of the climate. It is close to the snow in 
summer and is itself covered with it for more than half 
the year. At the Padshah Bagh, where we pitched, 
they say, and it is extremely probable, that the Em- 
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peror Jaliangir stayed for several days. A small brook 
runs through the centre of the meadows, on which it is 
said that the Emperor had a boat, but I should doubt 
the story. It should be added that the trees round 
about the Gulmarg are all upright firs, and that there 
are no cedars. 

Diw&i Kanhayya, mentioned before, sent his son up 
to the marg to meet us. 

Thursday, June %^th — The morning was fine, and we 
descended by the La'lpiir road to the valley, and saw the 
rirozpiir village in the distance. We passed a low hill 
called Foshkar, on the top of which one of Captain 
Montgomerie's survey parties was pitched ; also a similar 
hill with a small fort at the top called La'l Khan's 
Kila'. In the distance, too, we saw a small hill rising 
in the plain, at the top of which there is a shrine called 
Babi Hanafu'ddin. 

The road was a gradual descent with nothing remark- 
able about it, and approaching the village of La'lpiir 
we saw its harewa, at the comer of which there was a 
solitary cedar of large proportions. On nearing the 
village of Patau and its karewa, we passed by some fine 
Hindii ruins similar to those already described. One 
fine pile of masonry survives, which I take to have 
been the sanctum of a temple. From the stones 
and marks of foundations, there must have been an 
extensive set of buildings here. The ruins are massive 
and imposing, and give one the idea of having been 
built at a time when there were giants upon the 
earth. 

a 2 
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It was about ten o'clock when we strrived at the village 
of Patan, distant about fifteen miles from the Gulmarg, 
and after breakfast we started by boat for Srinagar. 
At first we went through one of those marshes or 
swamps^ which are frequent on the banks of the Jhelam 
and are called nambals. They are full of a kind of grass 
with large leaves and strong stalks, from which reed 
pens are made, and which cause the surface of the 
swamps to look like a green meadow. Such was their 
appearance when I saw them from the Takht-i-Sulai- 
m&i. 

After going over about a mile of nambala^ we got to 
the Nani Canal, and after going up it for a few miles 
we came upon the Vitasta at the village of Shadipdr. 
Opposite this point, as before mentioned, the Little 
Sindh Eiver also joins the Vitasta, and it is possible to 
go to Srinagar by it, as it joins the Nahari Mar, passing 
through a small lake. We, however, went straight back 
to the city by the Vitasta. The afternoon was very fine, 
most of the snowy ranges being perfectly visible, with 
splendid cloud effects going about. The Harmukh 
peaks stood out magnificently, and towards sunset every 
peak in the Khdgan Bange became clear. We reached 
Srinagar by the evening, the boat being dragged against 
the stream with so little motion, that one could write 
and draw. 

Tridat, July \8t. — The morning was windy, cloudy 
and threatening rain ; but, as this was my last oppor- 
tunity, I went up to the Takht-i-Sulaimdn to colour in 
the outline I had taken on the previous occasion. By 
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ten o'clock the day cleared, and all the mountains on 
the entire circuit of the valley stood out perfectly. On 
the whole I had never seen the general view so well, 
and so far was fortunate. The snow was glittering 
white, and the mountain sides had a deep though aerial 
violet. On this day, too, the colours of the plain were 
very marked ; the rice fields and the marshes were green, 
while the cultivated plateaux had a purplish hue. By 
working hard all day, I had laid in the colour of nearly 
the whole suhject by the evening. I suppose there can 
be few prospects in the world, which combine so many 
elements of the picturesque as this. 

Saturday, July 2nd. — In the forenoon I received a 
farewell visit from the Wazir, from Mukhta Shah the 
shawl merchant, from GhulamMuhayyu'ddin, and Saifu 1- 
lah. A Nakshbandi Sayyid * also called. He had been 
all over Central Asia on deputation from the British 
Government. I then looked at several Kashmir ponies 
sent to me for inspection, which were weedy animals, 
with narrow forehead, chest, back and haunches, and 
thin legs. They had no mark of breeding about them, 
though they might have proved tolerably active. 

In the afternoon we went to see the Maharaja's mint 
on the banks of the Nahari Mdr. The building and the 
whole workshop nras very rude. The process of coining 
was as follows :— The silver and the alloy of base metal 

* That is, a Sajyid, or descendant of the prophet, who is 
also a follower of the great Khwdja Bah^n'ddin Nakshband, who 
died in 1453 A.n. and founded the widespread order of Naksh- 
bandi Siifis. 
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were first melted and fused. A piece of the required 
weight was then separated, made as nearly round as a 
rough hand could make it, and struck with a ham- 
mer over a die ! Thus was a Eupee, worth about 
10 annas of the East India Company's money, pro- 
duced ! * 

After watching this we went to see the papier mdche 
work made. Over a wooden framework are laid in layers 
strip after strip of paper gummed together, and over this 
some ffach, the white cement already mentioned as being 
brought from Baramiila. The whole is then put out in 
the sun to dry. It is now papier mdcM^ and when quite 
dry is taken off the framework, and then painted in 
colours, generally with floral devices. The coloured 
surface is finally touched up with gold paint and the 
thing is complete. t In this manner inkstands after 
the native fashion, and cigar writing cases after the 
English fashion, are made. The brushes used for paint- 
ing are made of cat's hair. 

After seeing this I went to sketch the bridge and the 
shrine of Shah Hamadan already mentioned. 

Towards sunset it came on to thunder, blow and rain, 
and though I had intended to start that evening by 
boat for IsMmdbdd, I could not get off till ten o'clock. 
Thus was passed my last day at the Capital of 
Xashmir. 

The Wazir had provided the most comfortable of 

* Precisely the same process is followed to this day at the 
PatidU and other mints of the native states of the Panj4b. 

f This explanation differs somewhat from the usual one, which 
will be fonnd in the introdnction. 
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boats for rae, in which I dined and slept most pleasantly. 
During the night it proceeded up stream, generally by 
dragging, and at daybreak I found myself near Wanti- 
piir. I left the party, with whom I had travelled so 
far, at Srinagar, and returned alone to the plains. 

Sunday, July ^rd, — I spent the whole day in the boat, 
the motion of which was eas}', so that I could read and 
write perfectly well. It was a lovely day, and the hills 
all round the valley were white and azure. 

I arrived at Islamabad by four in the afternoon, hav- 
ing started at ten the previous night. That evening 
I rode on to Lukhbawan, about nine miles on the Vernag 
road. The hills of Amarnath, of the Wardwan Valley, 
and of the Kishtwar Range could be far better seen 
than from Islamabad. In fact, the afternoon was 
peculiarly splendid, and the recollection of the atmos- 
pheric eflect on the landscape can never be effaced from 
my mind. 

Passing over a rice country with a fair and rideable 
road I reached Lukhbawan by nightfall and slept there 
that night. The British akhbdr-navis or news-writer, 
and Bhola Nath, the Kotwal of Srinagar, had accom- 
panied me so far, and I spent the evening in talking to 
the former about Kashmir affairs. Among the things he 
showed me was a copy of the agreements entered into 
between Gulab Singh and the British Resident for the 
good government of Kashmir. It would indeed have 
been well for the valley if these had always been acted 
up to. 

Monday, July ^th. — Early in the morning I marched 
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for Vernag, passing over a broken and undulating, but 
fairly wooded and cultivated country. This, the upper 
end of the valley, is far higher and drier and preferable 
in point of climate to the lower, which is swampy. It 
must also be much richer and more productive. 

After passing through the large village of Shahabad, 
we approached the hills of the Banihal Pass, which began 
to assume a dark appearance with a straight horizontal 
outline. Walnut trees were now very abundant, rivulets 
frequent, and the villages picturesque. 

After going about ten miles, in two hours I arrived 
at Vernag, which is the reputed source of the Vitasta, 
or Jhelam River, and which was the spot most loved 
by the Mughal Emperors in all Kashmir. At the very 
foot of the Bdnihal Hill there issues a noble fountain, 
built round by the Mughals and formed into a beauti- 
ful pool. In shape this is a hectagon, and may be 
thirty yards long and as much broad. The water is 
deep, and has the most beautiful colour I ever saw in 
water. This colour is very intense — ^a mixture of azure 
and emerald. Still it takes every reflection of the 
surrounding architecture and the trees and hills above 
it, and the beauty of such brilliant reflections on a sur- 
face of intense blue is extreme ! When the foliage of 
the hill assumes the red, yellow, and brown tints of 
Autumn the reflections are, I am told, peculiarly lovely. 
There are little arches round about the pool which are 
low, and of brick, faced with stone, even then partly 
torn off. This old masonry is covered with weeds and 
weeping grass. The beauty of many of the arches, 
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when I saw them, had been defaced by repairs executed 
after the modern fashion, but several of them remained 
intact. Close to the fountain the Maharaja had built 
a two-storied house, which might be very well in its 
way and convenient to visitors, but situated as it was, 
it sadly detracted from the beauty of the place. I took 
a sketch of the scene. 

Inside one of the arches there is an inscription setting 
forth that the place was built by the Emperor Jahangir, 
son of Akbar the Great. 

Outside the pool there were many buildings and 
gardens, so far gone that one could not trace their plan 
and design, but there was a peculiarly picturesque air 
about the neighbourhood. The foliage and the waters 
of these gardens had a dark colour. 

Close to the fountain there is also an apple orchard, 
where Sir Henry Lawrence, and afterwards General 
Nicholson, were encamped, and from out of it there run 
two streams, which join, and which are said to be the 
commencement of the Jh^lam or Vitasta. Other foun- 
tains dispute with this the honour of being the source 
of that river, but, though these others contribute to it, 
no doubt this is its main source. The water is cold 
in summer and warm in winter, being never frozen 
over. The climate, even in the summer is cool, nay 
coldish, and is the best by far, I believe, in the 
whole Kashmir Valley. 

The Emperor Jahangir loved V^rndg more than any 
spot in his widespread dominions, and when he felt him- 
self to be dying of palsy, he desired to be carried from the 
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Panjab to Vemdg, but he never reached the Pir Pantsal 
Pass and expired at Bahramgul, truly a lovely spot to 
die in. At first his attendants talked of burying him 
at Eajauri, but his wife, the famous Niir Jahan, objected, 
and he was carried back to Lahore, where the celebrated 
mausoleum at Shahdara attests the place of his burial. 

Close to this classic fountain the Mahardja has built 
a small Hindu temple, and a devotee — a creature covered 
with ashes — sits at the water's edge. This may appear 
odd in a place made so much of by Muhammadans, but 
it is a just vicissitude ; for, as its name implies, Vernag 
was sacred to Hindus long before it was ever touched 
by the hand of a Muhammadan. 

Immediately after breakfast I started to ascend to 
the ridge of the Banihal Pass, which I reached in about 
two hours. There is nothing remarkable in this road, 
which is fair ; but from the top one can see over the 
whole Kashmir Valley : — the lower end fading away in 
extreme distance, though the hills above Srinagar are 
clear enough. This view must be very imposing to a 
traveller approaching from the plains, and there is no 
such view to be had by any of the other approaches. 
The day was cloudless ; indeed, I had not seen so cloud- 
less a day since I had entered the Vale of Kashmir. 

On the top of the Banihal Pass I asked my last 
question of the news-writer regarding Kashmir, gave 
him a testimonial and dismissed him to Srinagar. I was 
then met by the kdrddr of Banihal. 

The Bfinihdl route, being the direct line to Jammun, 
is not ordinarily open to European travellers, a prohibi- 
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tion having been imposed at the request of the Maharajd. 
I, however, now returned to the plains by it, as I had 
been specially invited to do so by him ; so I took one 
good look of the mountains before me, and was shown 
the tops of the Lunkot and Ladkha Dhar Mountains, 
over both of which T was told I must pass. Lunkdt 
looked conical, and the Ladkha DhUr round-headed. I 
then realized the fact that I had a very stiff march before 
me. 

I commenced to descend from the crest of the pass 
soon after noon by an easy road. Close on my right 
the Sundar Tab stood up handsomely, then the ridge of 
the Mahii Pass, and then a bold snowy hill called Biital 
Pir. Leaving the large village of Banihal on the left, 
after four or five miles I came to the village of 
Deogol, where there is a small halting-house built by the 
Mahdrdja. After that the road winds along the steep 
wooded bank of the Banihal stream ; but as the stream 
descends much faster than the road, I found mj-self half 
way up the side of a very steep hill, where the road is 
nothing more than a narrow ledge, and the riding rather 
diflficult. Some of the hill sides, too, though not rocky, 
are very precipitous. In this way I arrived by the 
evening at Manchhalana, a picturesque village close to 
the roaring stream, where the road over the Mahii Pass 
joined that by which I had come. 

The Banihal valley is pretty well cultivated, the 
upper villages being occupied by Kashmiri Mirs, and 
the lower ones by the Thakkar caste. The climate is 
much the same as that of Kashmir. 
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Tuesday, July hth. — Early in the morning I started 
from Manchhalana on horseback, crossing the Banihal 
stream by a temporary wooden bridge. Here were some 
large boulders, and further on some of the largest I have 
ever seen. One immense fellow was covered with plants 
and was a very picturesque object. The road followed 
the bank of the stream, and was only a narrow ledge on 
the steep mountain side, and riding down it was diflEicuIt 
and unpleasant. I had sent my favourite pony home 
by the Pir Pantsal, as I had to meet the Chindb Eiver, 
which could not then be crossed by animals, and so I 
was riding one of the Mahardja s ponies. 

After about four miles I passed by Watlandar, where 
there was a small halting-house, and soon afterwards 
crossed the stream by a wooden bridge, where it is joined 
by the Pdgal stream. Then commenced a steep ascent ; 
very disagreeable riding, unless one is mounted on a 
firstrate pony. Surmounting this, a charming valley 
of firs is reached, a deliciously cool place, at the bottom 
of which roars a streamlet. At the end of the valley is 
Brargarhi, a pretty little village at which I stopped 
to tiike tea, distant about ten miles from Manchha- 
lana. 

Then commenced another very steep ascent up the 
Lunkot Hill, a high-peaked mountain, but at that season 
without snow. Surmounting this I had a very extensive 
view from the summit. Looking back I could see straight 
up to the Banihal and Mahu Passes, which seemed 
quite near ; looking downwards I could see down to the 
valley of the Chinab — an immense depth — on the 
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opposite side of which was the round-topped mountain 
of Ladkha Dhdr. Beyond this was Trikiiti (three- 
peaked) Devi over Jammdn, and then the distant 
horizon of the plains. I had never been before on 
any hill from whence I could on the one hand see to 
the plains, and on the other straight to Kashmir. 

After this there commenced the longest and steepest 
descent I ever experienced, extending over ten miles, 
from the top of Lunkot right down to the Chindb. By 
this time I had dismounted from my pony, which had 
got knocked up, and I was carried in ^jhdnpdn or sedan. 
Some of my servants were mounted on ponies, but they 
declared they could not ride down the descent, and all 
walked. I think, however, with a good and fresh pony 
one could ride down it. There are no trees on the hill- 
side worthy of notice, except one that looked like the 
tufty but the Mah^jd's people said it was not the tin 
{cedrela toojia). By one o'clock we got to the village of 
Bdmban on the banks of the Chindb, a distance of 22 
miles from Manchhaldnd. The descent was severe 
enough, and the ascent must be a tremendous business ! 
At Bdmban I was met by a munshi and some orderliea 
from Jammiin, and breakfasted in the halting-house» 
The climate there is much cooler than in the plains^ 
but warmer than that of the upper hills and Kashmir. 

During the afternoon we crossed our things and people 
over the Chindb, here called the Chandra-Bhdgd. Its 
banks are steep — especially the right bank — and the 
road to the cliikd bridge was nothing more that a ledge 
in the perpendicular rock. The cUkd is a kind of sus* 
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pension bridge of ropes, fastened to the banks by wooden 
stanchions. From these ropes, by means of strong 
pliable twigs, many in number, is suspended a seat, to 
which either a man or article is firmly fastened, and then 
the seat and its contents are rapidly drawn across by 
ropes. These ropes are generally of grass, but when- 
ever a person of any consequence crosses, ropes of a kind 
of hemp {Ban : hibiactAS cannabinus) are added. My party 
crossed quite easily, each person taking about a minute 
and a half. No ponies, however, or animals were sent 
over with us. The Chindb here may be a hundred yards 
broad, and is very deep in July, when I crossed. Its 
vast volume of yellowish muddy water dashes along 
tremendously ; sometimes eddying in whirlpools, and 
sometimes raging against lofty stones in the bed. 

Immediately after crossing the Chindb, I set out for 
Bilaut by a road that began to ascend at once up the 
side of the opposing range. About here commenced a 
difference in the vegetation. Plantains and mangoes, 
unknown in Kashmir, abounded; apples were raised 
with diflBculty, and that only in the Mahardja's 
gai'dens. The villages mostly belong to the Thakkars, 
and seem better cared for than in Kashmir. The ascent 
being sharp, I soon began to get a fine view of the 
valley of the Chinab, and of the Lunkot Bange, which, 
though bare of snow, was yet very steep and imposing. 
As we neared Bilaut we got glimpses of the snowy 
ranges beyond and higher than the Lunkot Bange. 

About sunset we reached the village of Bilaut, re- 
markable for nothing save the redness of its soil, which 
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tinges all the water. It lies at the foot of the great 
Ladkha Dhar Mountain, and contains four unimportant 
cedar trees, which were planted some time ago, and 
under which I encamped. Being a thousand feet or 
more above the Chinab, the climate of the village is 
cool and pleasant. In the ear]y night the moon rose 
and lighted up the mountain scene. 

Wednesday, July &th. — Early in the morning I started 
to ascend the Ladkha Dhar. The ascent is sharp, pass- 
ing through forests of the upright fir. The trees were 
not in a good state. Many were dead and others had 
been burnt up, for here, as elsewhere in the hills, the 
people burn the grass in order to make the young sprouts 
grow, and the trees that stand on the ground get burnt 
also. As the crest was approached, the view of the 
mountains on the opposite side of the Chindb became 
more and more extensive. One after the other the 
snowy hills round Kashmir became apparent. All this 
was towards the north. Eastwards I began to get a 
view of beautiful snowy peaks of the ranges towards 
Chambd, and also of some other Tery distant ones in the 
same direction, which may have belonged to the great 
Brahma Peaks, some of the finest of the Bimdlayan 
snowy ranges, but the people about me could not give 
me any information on the point. 

After ascending for about six miles I reached the 
little village of Lard Lari, and after that found myself 
on the top of the Ladkha Dhdr. Along the top there 
was for about ten or twelve miles a nearly level pastur- 
age ground, where Gdjars graze their flocks and herds. 
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and which, though long, is narrow and winding — in 
most places not more than 100 or 200 yards wide. 
The grass is of peculiarly good quality, and the 
buffalos which feed on it yield capital milk. All the 
Giijars from the submontane villages in the Jammdu 
District resort hither in the summer months ; in the 
winter, of course, the whole place is covered with 
snow. 

Near the village of Lard Lari there is a grassy knoll, 
which is about the highest point of the mountain. From 
this I certainly had one of the finest views I have ever 
enjoyed in the Himalayas. Looking northwards most 
of the well-remembered hills of Kashmir at the eastern 
end of the valley were clear to me : — the Bdnihdl Pass, 
fifty miles away by road, but looking quite close ; the 
Beautiful Peak (Sundar Tab), the Mahd Pass, the Butal 
Pir, the back of the Kdnsaran Kdthar, and the snowy 
peaks between Kashmir and Kishtwdr, which I had seen 
from Islamdbdd. Beyond these again in the extreme 
distance I could see the snowy ranges towards Laddkh 
beyond Kashmir, which had been pointed out to me as 
Mir and Sir, when I had my first view of Kashmir on 
the road between 'Aliabad and Shiip^n. Kashmir itself 
lay hidden between the hills, but the recollections of 
my first view recurred to me, as I was catching 
these my last glimpses of it, and filled my mind with 
all manner of emotions. Looking eastwards I had the 
same view as I have already described of the hills in the 
direction of Chamba. Looking westwards I saw the 
back of the Three-Peaked Goddess or Trikiiti Devi, and 
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m the valley between me and that mountain lay the 
village of Landar, by which the lower road runs to 
Jammiin. I was now going by the upper one. Look- 
ing southwards behind me, I could see the Jammiin 
Hill overhanging the Tavi, which struck me as being a 
remarkable faci In short, from this spot I could see 
at once to Jammiin and Kashmir, which implies a 
remarkable extent of prospect. Beyond the Jammiin 
hills a misty horizon indicated the plains of the Pan- 

I do not know the exact height of the mountain, but 
I should think it must be 10,000 feet, perhaps more. 
The morning at 7 a.m., though clear for distant hills 
and very favourable for the prospect, was chilly, and there 
was a sharp cold wind with clouds just overhead. It 
may have been more than usually cold that morning 
for the time of year perhaps, but still I should judge 
the climate of the mountain to be colder than that of 
our hill sanataria. 

Then I rode on my pony along the plateau at the top 
of the mountain, and could make out, looking eastwards, 
the hills of Doda, where there is a fort ; the hills of 
Bhadrawah, which are generally somewhat snowy ; 
the nearer hills of S^djadar, the further portion of which, 
the Kiind Kaplas, had snow on it, and seems to be the 
only hill on the left bank of the Chinab, which is snowy. 
On the top of this hill I was told that there was a large 
tank. I could also get an idea of the route to Pangi, 
famous for cedar forests, and where there is a good 
timber agency of the British Government. 

VOL. n. H 
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As I went on, the clouds began to gather, and to 
throw the nearer parts of the landscape into black 
gloom. The thunder, too, began to roll, and then I saw 
one of the finest storm eflfects I have ever seen in the 
hills. Near me the valley of Landar was in the deepest 
gloom, and looked infinitely deep ; above it the great 
Trikuti D^vi was partly darkened with shadow, and 
partly obscured by the falling rain. All this while the 
snowy peaks of Kashmir, were exquisitely lit up by 
gleams of distant sunshine ; the nearer peaks glittered, 
and the light became softer and softer as the perspective 
of snow receded. The distant peaks were not only light, 
but glittering ; the nearer hiUs were not only dark but 
black with gloom : the contrast was intense. I had not 
looked on this view long, before it began to rain around 
me, and I had rather a wet march to Chdrgal, about 
three miles on, where there was a wooden hut, in which 
I breakfasted by the fireside. At this point there are a 
number of the upright fir trees, and the spot is rather 
pretty. 

After breakfast I marched to Siingalwan about eight 
miles on, the road running along the top of the plateau. 
Here there is a hdoli or reservoir of drinking water in 
stone, erected by the Maharajd. There are also some 
rude stone figures of Hindu divinities, but the masonry 
is common. Maharaja Gulab Singh stayed here in camp 
for some time for the benefit of the air. 

At Siingalwan my party changed men and horses, and 
I went on in a hill sedan. It was now about noon, and 
the climate so far had been very pleasant, but as I 
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descended rapidly down a tolerably sharp descent in the 
side of the great hill, an increase of warmth began to be 
felt. There was nothing remarkable in the view, except 
the Three-peaked Devi, nor did I pass by any place of 
consequence on the road. There were not many trees 
except the chir firs. Thus I went on until near sunset, 
when I came to a hdoli^ called after Udham Singh, a 
near relative of the Mahdrdjd Gulab Singh, who had 
built it. From this point I could see a broad valley 
intersected by a rocky stream, which divided it into the 
two principal subsidiary valleys, one that of Kiranchi, the 
other Udhampiir. In the distance, too, a small hill fort 
named Kotli was visible. It is through Kiranchi that 
lower road, which I have already mentioned as running 
along the foot of the Ladkha Dhdr passes. The conse- 
quence of that place has much diminished since the 
establishment of Udhampiir, which is intended to be 
made the capital of the whole valley. 

At Udham Singh's hwoli^ I was met by the eldest son 
of Wazir Zordwar, who had been sent on from Jammiin 
to meet me. He was a nice-looking, well-dressed, much- 
bejewelled, gentlemanly man of about 25 years of age, 
and had a considerable retinue. He mounted me on 
a beautiful Laddkhi pony, and we descended down a 
sharp stony road to Udhampiir. By this time the 
climate had quite changed, and the bright evening was 
very hot. I found Udhampiir to be a newly built place, 
the b&zdr being laid out broad and straight. As I 
entered it the evening was closing in, and the people 
were beginning to illuminate in honour of my arrival I 
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The young wazir conducted me to a broad square place 
with green turf, a fine banyan tree, and a tank for rain 
water close by. Here I was presented with cherries 
almost fresh from Kashmir, and with dried apricots and 
currants from Kishtwdr, the latter place being within 
the wazir 8 jurisdiction. After the customary compli- 
ments were over I was glad to change my warm clothes, 
which had been so useful that very morning, for white 
clothing. 

Udhampdr is a very pretty place, the hills all round — 
Three-peaked Devi, Ladkha Dhar, S^jadar, the low hiQs, 
&c., looking very well. The climate, though hot, is 
cooler than that of the plains, and the place is said to 
be healthy. 

This day I had marched about 33 miles, having been 
on the move for fourteen hours. 

Thursday, July 7th. — My intention had been to pro- 
ceed in my sedan chair by torchlight during Wednesday 
night, but a storm of wind and rain prevented me. 
However, early about 2 a.m. I got off, though the 
weather was still threatening. The road was rough 
and jarring, and I soon came to a range of low hills, 
after crossing a small stream. The road up these was 
extremely steep and stony, and there were several 
regular flights of slone steps constructed along it. 
However, the top was soon reached, where there was a 
idolz constructed by a private individual. From this 
there was a nice view of the Udhampdr Valley, and the 
hills passed over the day before. I then descended again 
by a very long flight of steps — sometimes solidly con- 
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structed, though roughly, and sometimes formed on the 
grey sandstone of the rocks. These works were taken 
in hand by Eajd Dhydn Singh, the celebrated brother 
of Maharija Gulab Singh, and had subsequently been 
added to by Wazir Zorawar. Then, after a considerable 
descent, I came to rather a large stream, which, if at all 
swollen by rain — as is often the case in July — would 
prove a formidable obstacle ; but although showers had 
been going about, there was not then enough water in 
it to be troublesome. Again ascending, I soon came to 
the village of Dhansal, about half way between Ud- 
hampiir and Jammdn. After that, passing by one or 
two more small streams, I got into an extremly rough 
country, formed chiefly of grey sandstone. The road was 
often hewn through the rock, and frequently consisted 
of steps. The marching was troublesome, and by this 
time the day was becoming very hot. A more barren, 
rocky, Salvator Bosa style of country one does not often 
see. Here and there, where there might be a little soil, 
one found a small tank to catch rain water, and a banyan 
tree at its side. In this way I got to Mdn Talao, a 
tank a little larger than usual, with a quantity of water 
lilies in it, and a shady banyan over it. Having thus 
marched over a stiff twenty miles, either on foot, pony- 
back, or in a sedan, and it being now noon, I stopped 
to dress and have breakfast. From here I had a com- 
plete view of the Tavi Eiver, and the town of Jammiin. 
After breakfast I went on in the sedan, with the 
young voasnr, who had accompanied me all the time 
with his retinue from Udhampur to Nagrota, the native 
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village of Wazir Panndn of Kashmir. Here I was met 
by Diwda Kirpd Eam, son of the then Prime Minister 
Jwdla Sahai, on an elepliant. I mounted the hauda with 
the young Diwan, and we proceeded towards Jammiin. 
I had seen Jammun three times before, in 1853, 1854, 
and 1858. The town stands on a precipitous bank of 
the Tavi Eiver about 300 feet high. On that side 
the ground is stony, and on the land side the approach 
passes through a dense jungle, which is kept up for 
purposes of defence. It would be commanded from a 
hill on the opposite side of the river, but that is crowned 
by the Bhau Fort, which has a pretty strong situation. 
This again, however, could probably be commanded by 
some hills in the rear. The Tavi is not a large river, 
but its floods have formed for themselves a broad shingly 
bed over lands that were once gardens. The hills 
round Jammun are pretty, and the situation of the 
town is highly picturesque. Indeed, the view from the 
fort — the city and river, with Three-peaked Devi and 
Ladkha Dhdr in the distance — forms a first rate subject, 
and I once sketched it. The palace and town have 
nothing remarkable about them in point of architecture. 
When, however, in the winter a sporting expedition 
issues from it, the gay cavalcade — men, horses, ele- 
phants — ^with the surrounding scenery make an ex- 
tremely pretty sight. 

Near the town Eaja Moti Singh of Piinchh, whose 
officials were so civil to me on the road to Kashmir, 
met me also on an elephant, and by the time we reached 
the gates the cavalcade was considerable. I was con- 
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ducted to the cantonment at one end of the town, where 
I was put up. In the middle of it there was a large 
enclosure, like a aardiy but clean and nice, and in the 
centre a bdradart. Outside the gate I found two or 
three Companies of Infantry drawn up, and two guns 
to fire a salute. By this time the climate felt like the 
ordinary heat of the Indian summer. 

In the evening I went to pay my respects to the 
Maharaja, who received me in a separate Hall of 
Audience, built in the large courtyard outside the palace. 
I had seen him several times before — once at Jammiin, 
when I went up as a private visitor in 1853, and when 
he was heir apparent ; once at Gujrat, when he paid a 
visit to Sir John [Lord] Lawrence, and I then had to go 
to meet him in my capacity as Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of the Panjab ; and once at the end of 1858, when 
Sir John Lawrence visited him as Maharaja, at Jam- 
miin. I had consequently had many opportunities of 
conversing with him. He was at that time about 30 or 
32 years of age. Handsome in face, with a very long 
moustache, and a mien indicating high birth. His figure 
was small, and his legs inclined to bend outwards 
but he rode and shot well. On this occasion he received 
me privately, but even then he had a regiment out, and 
the guns saluted ! His son, then a boy of about ten, 
and his principal officials were with him, and among 
them was Wazlr Zorawar. He was very kind and 
cordial, and I began by thanking him very warmly and 
sincerely for the marked kindness and attention I had 
received throughout my sojourn in his territories. He 
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said that he bad ordered his officials to do all they could 
to assist me ; on which I assured him that these kind 
orders had been most thoroughly obeyed, and that I was 
really indebted to each and all of them. I was careful 
to explain this, because they had really been most kind, 
and I knew they were anxious that I should tell the 
Maharaja so. Then he asked me point blank in what 
condition I had found Kashmir, and what I thought of 
its administration. These questions I could not, of 
course, answer exactly in such company, but I tried to 
hint delicately that, like all other places, Kashmir would 
benefit by increased care. The Maharaja said that he 
was conscious of many defects, and that as soon as he 
had leisure from afiairs at Jammun he would go to 
Kashmir himself and introduce several reforms ; adding, 
that he felt himself responsible to God for the care of 
his people ! He then went on to say that Kashmir's 
population did not increase as much as he had hoped, that 
many of its people had emigrated, and that much cul- 
turable land was lying waste. I told him about the 
herons destroying the plane trees in the gardens about 
the Srinagar Lake, and he said he would take care that 
it was prevented. I also told him of the destruction of 
Hindu ruins, as at Fandrenthan, and this, he said, he 
would strictly forbid. I asked whether Srinagar City 
could not be drained and cleaned, and to this he 
answered, that the people did not appreciate conservancy, 
and that they would much prefer to be dirty than to be 
at the trouble of cleaning the place. Such is always the 
idea of a native ruler ! He also said that there had 
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been mnch scarcity of rain a short time previously, but 
that still there was abundance in Kashmir. He spoke 
of the beauties of the Achhabal Gardens, and his wish 
to restore them. I told him I thought the restoration 
of such places would be very diflScult, as requiring taste, 
skill and labour, and that the best way was to execute, 
cautiously, only such repairs as might be absolutely neces- 
sary. Speaking of Jahangir, who did so much for Kash- 
mir, the Maharaja told me that the Emperor did actually 
expire at Bahramgul, which must indeed have been a 
beautiful place to die at ! After some further conversa- 
tion about the fruits and products of Kashmir we 
separated. The Maharaja did not ask me about the 
war, which had then broken out between France and 
Austria, but his Minister Klrpa Earn did, and I explained 
the affair generally to him. 

I returned to my quarters about 9 p.m., and found 
the evening hot. I received a visit from Sh6kh Sauda- 
gar, a native of Sialkdt, but chief custodian of the 
political record office of the Maharaja, and said to have 
much influence with his master. He was a quiet man, 
and very self-possessed. 

Friday, July StL — Early in the morning I went out 
on an elephant with Diwan Kirpa Bam, who talked a 
good deal about the former Grovernors of Kashmir — 
especially of Miyan Singh, and Shekh Imamu'ddin. 
Kirpd Bdm himself was known to have been the best 
of them all. He said there was a great famine in the 
Sikh times, in which thousands of Kashmiris emigrated 
and the shawl manufacture suffered greatly, and that 
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the valley had by no means recovered from the shock, 
when the country was made over to Gnlab Singh. 
He also said that the records of his oflSce would show 
a great revival of the shawl trade since then, and 
that there were now (in 1859) 6,000 families engaged 
in it. 

After breakfast I went over to the palace to show 
my drawings to the Maharaja, who seemed quite to 
understand them, and to follow the representation of 
the different places. He imderstood also the panoramic 
sketch I had taken from the Takht-i-Sulaiman, and 
said that he had been made aware of what I had been 
doing from the daily reports of my movements, which 
he had received from his officials. He then showed 
me some exquisite specimens of loom-made shawls — 
the very best that could be made. The difference be- 
tween these and the ordinary Kashmir specimens was 
great. I was also shown some very fine shawls worked 
by the hand. The Mahardja further showed me a new 
Hall of Audience, which he was building, and which 
I had seen when I was at Jammiin before. I then 
returned to my quarters. 

In the afternoon I went again to bid the Maharaja 
farewell. He told me that he was endeavouring to 
improve the judicial system, and that he had doctors 
of Hindii and Muhammadan Law employed in the 
work. He also gave me an interesting account of his 
winter life in Kashmir, where he had spent two winters. 
He used, he said, to wear grass boots to protect his 
feet from the snow, sometimes living in a hamdm, or 
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apartment with warm water all round, and sometimes 
carrying about his person a kdnffri, or small case of 
charcoal fire. The Srinagar Lake was frozen nearly 
all over, and then the wild duck shooting had been 
capital — ^twenty birds falling to one shot. He also 
said that, though he was a native of the lower hills, 
the climate of the VaUey had agreed with him. I 
wound up the interview by again expressing my great 
obhgations to himself and his officials, and he replied 
that it gave him great satisfaction to be able to show 
civility to English officers; adding emphatically, that 
he wished to be considered in fidelity and loyalty as 
belonging to the English ! 

I then started in a palanquin for Gujranwala, then 
within the limits of my own jurisdiction as Commis- 
sioner of Lahore. 

I had thus spent only three days and nights on 
the journey between the Banihdl Pass and Jammiin, 
travelling all the days and resting at night. This is 
as quick a journey as could be performed by a post 
courier, and I suppose no traveller ever did it more 
quickly. I was forced into this rapidity by the exigen- 
cies of my leave of absence, which obliged me to be 
within my own jurisdiction by the 8th July, and I was 
able to accomplish it only by the assistance I had re- 
ceived from the Mahdrajd's officers. 

The Banihal Eoute is much shorter than the Pir 
Pantsdl into Kashmir, but it is far inferior to it in 
interest, as it has only two points of great beauty ; the 
summits of Limkot and Ladka Dhdr. In the neigh- 
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bourhood of the Chandra-Bhdgd Eiver, too, it is diffi- 
colt and distressing to travellers. 

Thus I went to Kashmir, saw the Valley, and came 
back again between the §th of June and the 8th of July, 
1859, during one month's leave of absence ! 
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DIARY OF A JOURNEY 



nrro 



JAMMIFN AND KASHMIR 

Bbtwbbn 9th April and 5tli Mat, 1871. 



ITINEEARY FROM LAHORE. 



Snndaj, 9tli April 
Monday, lOth „ 

Tuesday, lltli „ 

Wednesday, 12Ui „ 
Thursday, 13tli „ 
Friday, 14tli „ 

Saturday, 15tli ,« 
Sunday, 16th „ 

Monday, 17th „ 

Tuesday, 18th „ 

Wednesday, 19th „ 
Thursday, 20th „ 
Friday, 21st 
Saturday, 22nd 
Sunday, 23rd 
Monday, 24th 
Tuesday, 25th 
Wednesday, 26th 
Thursday, 27th 
Friday, 28th 
Saturday, 29th 



Si&lkot 66 miles. 

Jammun 27 

Dhansdl 16 

Kiranchi 13 

Mir 9 

halt — 

Ldndar 8 

Rimban 17 

R&msd 12 

halt — 

B^nihAl 11 

V^milg 10 

Srinagar (boat and road) . . 52 

Shihn&r Gardens (boat) . . 10 
Srinagar (boat) . .10 

Shakaru'ddin's Shrine (boat) . 27 
Srinagar (boat) . .27 

IsUm&bdd (boat) ... 35 

halt — 

BdnihAl 27 

Rdmban 23 
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Sunday, 30tli April Laru Ldri 14 miles. 

Monday, Ist May Siingalwan . • . • 10 „ 

Tuesday, 2nd „ Udhampur . . . . 19 „ 

Wednesday, 3rd „ Jammdn 32 „ 

Thursday, 4tli „ halt — 

Friday, 6th „ Lahore 93 „ 

The outward journey to Srinagar was effected by the stages 
usually adopted, and the homeward journey was substantially 
that followed on the previous occasion, but in a more leisurely 
manner. 

Easter Sunday, April ^th, 1871. — I reached Lahore, 
by train from Allahabad shortly before daybreak, 
proceeded to join M. — , and then attended service at 
Church. 

After church, Ghuldm 'AH Shdh, specially deputed by 
the Mahdraja of Jammiin and Kashmir, came to see me. 
This native gentleman was high in the judicial service at 
Jammiin, and had seen stirring times in the old Sikh 
days, as he had been in company with the Lawrences 
on various occasions. As might be expected, he had 
that quiet tact and good external demeanour which 
distinguishes men of his class in India. 

In the evening we started from Lahore for Sialkofc in 
the Mahdraja s carriage, and reached our destination, 
sixty odd miles off, by metalled road, at daybreak the 
following morning. There we met Diwan Kirpa Edm, 
the principal minister of the Maharaja, who had charge 
of the revenue, political and general departments. I 
also saw his father, Jwala Sahai, an old friend, and 
formerly Diwan to the Maharaja Gulab Singh. He was 
still, though old and shaky, doing some work as wazir 
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of the country round Jammiin, but had resigned the 
Diwanship in favour of his son. 

Monday, April 10///. — We reached Jammiin in the 
evening, driving in a carriage from Sidlkot as before, 
but along an unmetalled road, in company with the 
Minister Kirpa Bdm. The Miyan, or heir apparent, 
came out to meet us at the crossing over the Eiver Tavi, 
and the elephants and horsemen, as they crossed after 
sunset partly by torchlight, formed a pretty sight. The 
Maharaja himself came out to meet us at the city gate. 

We went straight to a new house on the river bank, 
and nothing particular happened that evening; the 
conversation with the Maharaja being of a purely for- 
mal and complimentary character. I found the City of 
Jammiin much enlarged since I had last seen it, several 
new streets having been built. 

Close to our quarters there was a little house, wherein 
a "Professor Euchwaldy, Hungarian Wizard" was 
accommodated. This gentleman had come in the hope 
that the Mahdrdja would "order " an entertainment and 
performance. But His Highness having been recently 
cheated by some Italian impostors, did not fancy the 
Hungarian I The way in which strolling and roving 
European artistes victimize Native Chiefs is often very 
bad. This " Professor '* begged me to recommend him 
to the Mahdrajd, but I, of course, declined to do so. 

Tuesday, April Wth — The early morning view from 
the verandah of our quarters was very pretty, over the 
steep banks of the river parted into rivulets in a rocky 
bed, on to the Bhau Fort opposite. 
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After breakfast I went to pay the Maharaja a visit, 
which His Highness returned in the afternoon, but 
nothing particular passed at these interviews. 

In the evening I went out with Diwan Kirpa Sam, 
on an elephant to see the view of the place from the 
river, whose steep bank crowned with buildings was 
finely reflected in the water. The Diwdn spoke with 
some bitterness and indignation at his master having 
been suspected, by some sections of English opinion 
in India, of being accessory to the murder of Hayward, 
the traveller.* 

M — and I went to dine in the Mahardjd's palace, and 
saw all the new rooms and decorations. We dined 
alone, and after dinner repaired to the courtyard where 
the Mahdraja received us. There was a display of fire- 
works, and a ndcU (dance). 

At midnight we started in hangaloBy assort of jhdnpdn 
or sedan, borne by bearers from the Mahdrajd's own 
establishment, for Dhansal. The road waa very uneven, 
wild and rocky, but the night was cool. 

Wednesday, April 12tL — Soon after sunrise we ar- 
rived at Dhansal, and put up in a rest house belonging 
to the Mahdrajd, and found the weather hot, but not 
oppressive. The surrounding scenery was not remark- 
able, excepting that we had a very fine and complete 
view of the Trikiiti (Three-peaked) Devi Mountain — 
truly a vast pile. Of the many views I have seen of 
that well-known hill, this is the best. Beyond it, in 

* He was mtirdercd in Yasin, under the orders of Mir WaJi, 
son of Gaur Rahman, ruler of Chitrdl, in July, 1870. 
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the distance, a portion of the Konsar snowy hills was 
visible. 

M. — was not at all well this day, and so we did not 
set out for Eoranchi till the afternoon, and then in 
jhdnpdns^ descending to a stream with fine rocky banks. 
The road after this runs right up a hill, and then dips 
into a valley, and so on alternately to Kiranchi. The 
roadway was horribly rough and unpleasant. We 
reached Kiranchi at midnight, where the climate is 
apparently cool, but not at all cold. M. — went on 
nine miles to Mir during the night, being anxious to 
push on to a cool locality ; but I stopped at Kiranchi 
to sleep in a small tent, intending to ride on to Mir 
in the morning. 

The two first marches from Jammiin to Eliranchi 
towards the Bdnihal Pass are the worst in the whole 
route — trough, rocky, and hot ! * 

Thursday, April \Zth. — I started before sunrise from 
Kiranchi on horseback, and found the road roughish, 
but not difficult. The weather was cloudy, and got 
cooler as I neared Kart on the crest of a range of hills. 
On reaching it, there was a fine view, despite clouds, and 
T could see right on to the snowy ranges to the south- 
cast of Elashmir, and also on to the Ladkha Dhar Hills. 
From this point, which is the demarcation, virtually, 
between the lower hills and the main ranges — ^the 
boundary, in fact, between the montane and submontane 
regions — ^Mir village and halting house were clearly 

* Ab far as Lara Ij&A this route yaries from the one preyioiisljr 
described. 

VOL. n. I 
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visible. From Kiranchi to Kart is about seven miles, 
and thence on to Mir halting house two miles. 

The day was dark and rainy, and the climate now 
quite cool, and I changed cool clothing for warm. I 
was told that rain usually falls in the spring on the 
north side of the crest. 

Friday, April 14M. — The weather was still rainy, and 
we halted at Mir, as M. — was far from well. 

In the afternoon the weather cleared, and I went out 
for a walk. Near sunset there was a fine distant view 
of the Konsar Hills, with their three beautiful peaks/ 
covered with evidently perpetual snow, and forming 
part of the south-east boundary of Kashmir. 

I here observed the postal arrangements of the Ma- 
haraja's Government on the Banihdl route. At every 
measured English mile there is a runner station or tAaukt. 
The runners carry a daily mail, besides express packets 
frequently despatched ; the postal line extending from 
Jammdn to Srinagar. They go at a capital pace over 
all roads — often rough and steep ones—rflnd in all 
weathers. i 

The bearers kindly furnished by the . Mahardja, as 
above-mentioned, to carry M. — were of his own estab- 
lishment. We found that they were paid Es. 10 a 
month, besides food, and came chiefly from the Chamba 
Hills. They were strong and efficient men. 

Saturday, Jpril Ibt/i. — The weather had now cleared, 
and M. — was happily much better ; so in the afternoon 
we marched for Landar or Lundri. The climate was 
now very cool, but still one could feel the sun. The 
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road was quite rideable for the first three miles, and 
along it we got our first good distant view of the Konsar 
Hills, and then one of the Gulabgarh snowy group. 
Then there was a sharp and rough descent towards a 
stream, the rocks in the bed of which looked very well. 
After that we found a very sharp ascent up to Lundri — 
a small fort with a rather picturesque fountain near it. 
We stopped inside the fort, which is situated near the 
spurs running ofi* from the Ladkha Dhar Mountains all 
round us. The tops of these were tipped with snow, 
lumps of which were sent down to us to regale us at 
dinner. 

Lundri is somewhat shut in, nestling, as it were, in 
the bosom of the Ladkha Dhar Mountain, and I should 
think that in the middle of the day, its atmosphere must 
be close and confined. The climate, however, was 
represented to us as cold, and certainly that night it 
was so. 

Sunday, Aipril \^th — Before daybreak we set out for 
Laru Lari and Bilaut. The road was rough, with a smart 
ascent right up towards the ridge of the Ladkha Dhar. 
As we neared this the rocks and fir forests became very 
fine. At length we gained the crest and encountered 
a chilling blast fresh from the snowy regions. 

From this crest, called Lard Ldri, the view both north 
and south was very remarkable. Looking northwards 
one could see the upper valley of the Chinab towards its 
source, though not the river, as that lies so deep down in 
its bed. Here are extremely distant snows — those of 
Chambap-^dmost a hundred miles ofi*, and there seemed 

I 2 
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to be visible vast glaciers with a faint distant glitter- 
ing, as the sirn had not long risen. It was like a 
distant flash of electric light ! Looking southwards, 
one saw right down into the shadowy depths of the 
Landar Valley, and then straight on to the Trikiiti 
Devi, which reared up its three dark-purple peaks like 
a triple-headed monster. Beyond this were the low 
sub-montane hills, and the broad sandy bed of the 
Tavi ; then the steep banks of Jammiin and its build- 
ings, dimly visible in the early sunlight ; and beyond 
them the interminable plains, forming an horizon line 
like that of the ocean. The double view, looking 
north and south, obtained merely by facing right-about, 
is quite first-rate as a spectacle. 

The Brahma Peaks stood up very fine, over-topping 
the intermediate snowy ranges, of which the Paristdn 
was quite close, just across the Chinab Valley, 

Near Larii Lari there is a peak, which is about the 
highest point in the whole Ladkha Dhar Eange. 
Like most of such points it has patches of snow all 
about it in spring ; indeed, that day, there were patches 
all about Lard Lari itself. Ascending this peak, which 
is the western extremity of the Ladkha Dhar, and 
therefore nearest to Kashmir, I got a really superb 
view of the Guldbgarh group of snowy hills, and of 
the Sundar Tab, overlooking the Banihdl Pass, and 
also of the Konsar group with its three well-known 
snowy peaks, constituting on the whole one of the 
best snow views I have ever seen.* 

"^ The former route is now rejoined. 
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After that we descended through a forest of saru^ 
or sarai trees [abies Smithiana) to Bilaut, where we 
found the climate warmer, though still cool. 

In the afternoon we marched down to the valley of 
the Chinab — a long, but not unpleasant descent. There 
is here plenty of soil, and but little rock or stone, and on 
the whole it is the best stage for riding on the whole 
route. That day I was lent a capital Badakhshani 
horse to ride. It proved to be one of the best animals 
of that sort that I ever bestrode. 

From Lani Ijari a new road, then recently constructed, 
ran down to a new crossing over the Chinab. On my pre- 
vious journey the river had to be crossed by a chikd bridge 
close to Eamban, but now it was spanned by a regular 
timber bridge four miles above that point. This bridge, 
however, was a crazy structure originally, and when we 
passed over it, already needed repairs ! 

As we approached the river, it seemed to wind along 
a narrow gorge-ravine of infinite depth. The water was 
of the most exquisite opaque blue-green, with reddish 
rocks overhanging it. Sometimes it rushed in wliite- 
waved, foaming, seething rapids; sometimes it settled and 
rested in deep dark pools. The river-bed was in profound 
shadow, and the snowy mountain tops were bathed in 
golden light from the setting sun. The mellow reful- 
gence, and the shades de profundis, formed a remarkable 
contrast. 

Across the river the road wound along the bank, and 
here and there it crossed, by small wooden bridges, over 
streamlets with cascades. 
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TVo reached Eamban by nightfall, and found the 
climate decidedly warmer than at Lundri, but still 
cool. Bouquets from neighbouring gardens were pre- 
sented us. I slept at an open window, lulled to sleep 
by the roaring river. 

Monday, April Vlth. — Early in the morning we 
started from Eamban for Eamsii, the Watlandar of the 
former journal. The road for full four miles skirted the 
right bank of the Chinab, often uncomfortably near the 
precipitous edge, which made it unpleasant for riding. 
Gradually it got higher and higher above the river, 
which at length lay deep beneath us. We then turned 
away from the Chinab and followed the course of the 
Eamsu Eiver,* the left bank of which was tremendously 
high and steep, and the road, though fairly well made, was 
still only a narrow ledge over precipices for some four 
miles, and rather giddy; so the bearers of M. — \jhdnpdn 
had to be very careful and steady. Passing by a 
beautiful cascade we descended the river bed, which 
we crossed near another fine cascade by a fair wooden 
bridge. Here the river rested in a long pool of a sea- 
green colour overhung by trees, which I stopped to sketch. 

After this point the river becomes one series of rapids 
and waterfalls for four miles. Here are rocks, foliage, 
rushing waters — models of the picturesque, reminding 
one forcibly of the hackneyed quotation: " stern and wild, 
meet nurse for a poetic child." The river here in fact 
forms one long picture gallery, full of countless " studies." 
That day the water was swollen by rain or snow in the 
* The Biclildri River of the maps. 
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upper hills, and was reddish in colour and very cold ; 
and I selected one spot near Digdihol, as especially 
adapted for sketching, where the stream, passing under 
rocks, seemed as if it issued from a cave. 

The old road from Watlandar to Eamban used to 
cross over the Lunkdt Hill, and did not pass near 
the river. When I came this way on my previous 
journey, the ascents and descents proved very tedious 
and distressing ; but of recent years the Maharajd has 
made a new road, which winds round the base of the 
Lunkot conical hill, following mainly the course of the 
river. This is an improvement, for an ascent and 
descent, both in one march or stage, are avoided, and 
the splendid scenery of some miles of the Eamsii Eiver 
is gained. 

The stage from Eamban to Eamsii is a long one, and 
though only twelve miles in length, it seems to be fully 
sixteen miles or even more ! It is, however, very inter- 
esting all the way. 

We reached Eamsd in the evening, which is a beau- 
tiful halting-place; not very high, but embosomed 
amidst rocks and forests. The repose of the spot, broken 
only by sounds of torrents of varied distance and varied 
cadence is indescribable. Its verdure is perfect, and its 
climate always cool, and often cold. Altogether it 
would be a fit spot for the home of an artist. 

Tuesday, April \%th — M. — being indisposed, we 
halted here. The early morning was wet, but after 
breakfast I went out to sketch the place I had marked 
the day before, though the weather was still very un- 
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settled. Perched as I was on a rock to sketch the 
torrent, I found the dash and roar of it enough to crack 
my ears, and the proximity of water, cold and fresh 
from snowy regions, made me feel much chilled. Here 
parties of wayfarers, carrying country produce, with 
their cattle, scores in number, were putting up for 
the night, in spacious caverns in the gigantic rocks. 

Wednesday, April \^th. — Early in the morning, which 
was tolerably fine, though there were clouds about, we 
marched for Banihal, carried by the Maharaja s bearers, 
very powerful fellows, and often very handsome too, 
with regular Aryan features. The road ran along the 
wooded bank of the stream, till we got to Manchhaland, 
near which we crossed it. In its bed were some wonder- 
fully large boulders, which I found to be the same as 
those mentioned in my former journal. On the road 
we remarked some deserted halting-grounds. As we 
ascended the hiU above Manchhalana, we descried one 
glittering snowy peak, and ascending further saw an- 
other peak and then another, till the whole range came 
into view for full half of the horizon. We looked right 
on to snows in really vast masses, and having never 
before seen so large an extent of snow so near, I was 
much struck. It was quite white and backed by a deep 
blue sky, the uncovered portion of the hills being pur- 
plish in colour, with fir forests here and there. With 
great labour I climbed up a grassy precipitous knoll to 
take a view, the Kashmiri bearers holding me up, and 
seeming to be apprehensive of the steepness. Soon 
there came driving clouds and a cutting wind, and my 
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hands became very chilled, so that I only just man- 
aged to hold my pencil. I now perceived that the 
hills I saw formed the back of the Gxddbgarh group. 
As soon as my sketch was tolerably finished, I des- 
cended from the knoU, and rejoined the road to Bdnihal. 

We now went on and found nothing more remark- 
able on the road, and after crossing a small stream, 
we got into the Bdnihdl Valley. At the halting-house 
we found a guard of honour of Kashmiri troops, and 
Pandit Bhadrindth of the Mahdrajd's fiscal service 
came out to meet us. Heavy rain and wind came on 
in the afternoon and evening. 

Thursday, April 20M. — ^It was before dawn when 
we prepared to march, and we found the morning 
dark and cloudy; but there was no mist, and the 
near hills were clearly visible. Their aspect, however, 
was sombre. On leaving Banihdl, we came at once 
to the head of the Banihal Valley, which is roundish 
in shape, with a tolerably flat surface, and walled round 
by a grand circumvallation of hills, 2,000 to 3,000 
feet high above it. The tops of these were tipped 
with cedar forests, and feathered with snow, their 
general hue being a purplish grey. They form the 
Bdnihdl crest, over which is the pass. The valley is 
here weU cultivated, and we found the rice fields 
flooded for sowing, irrigation being procured from the 
hiU streamlets, along which there were plenty of willows. 

Eeaching the ascent we began to go up it rapidly, 
and I found that the road had been much improved 
of late years by the Mahdrdjd. The gradient was 
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sharp, and there were frequent zigzags, but it was 
still fairly rideable. The soil being plentiful the ground 
was not very rocky nor stony. After a while we got 
a full view of the end of the Banihal Valley and 
the surrounding hills tipped with snow. Above these 
hills there soon began to appear peak after peak, 
portions of the same group of GuUbgarh which we had 
seen so well the day before, and behind these grand 
snows were dark grey clouds. The contrast between 
dark and light was very impressive, and I never saw 
that sort of effect looking finer. The snows were quite 
clear, too, despite driving clouds ; and the deep valley at 
our feet, covered with flooded rice fields, looked almost 
like a lake. There were rocks close by, but they bore no 
marked characteristics, and were only just good enough 
to make a foreground. The whole view was sombre and 
most impressive, and I stopped to make a sketch ; but 
could not do much, as my hands were so cold, for we 
were now close to the snow level. 

Soon after this we reached the ridge of the Banihdl 
Pass. There were now driving clouds with intervals of 
sunshine, for the clouds would lift and display the 
Kashmir landscape for awhile, then descend and obscure 
it — just as if curtains were being raised and let down 
again. One moment mist ; then the curtain rises, and 
the smiling plains of Kashmir with their winding rivers 
become visible, deep below one's feet. The curtain 
suddenly falls again, and all is comparative darkness ; 
but in a moment it rises, and a far off group of snowy 
peaks is visible, with a blue background; then again 
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the curtain falls, and once more it is all darkness. Thus 
it was for some time, and the effect on the eye was 
quite fascinating. The grand, sacred, snow-clad mount 
of Amarnath, distant some fifty miles and more, seen 
in this way, — a picture in a framework of mist and 
clouds — ^had a wonderful appearance. 

We then rode down to Vemag, some five miles distant 
from the pass. There was snow on or about the road 
for the first mile, soon after passing over which we met 
Wazir Panniin, the Governor of Kashmir, who accom- 
panied us into Vemag, where we arrived about nine in 
the morning. I found the fountain-tank, with its tur- 
quoise-emerald water, much the same as when I had 
seen it twelve years previously. The old buildings, 
however, had been much cleared from weeds and rubbish, 
but one nasty little new structure had been added. 
Most of the fruit trees — apple, plum, and apricot — were 
the same as in former years, but they were now gaily 
decked with blossoms. 

We amused ourselves after arrival by throwing bread 
to the shoals of fish kept in the tank, whose struggles 
over the morsels quite blackened the water. After 
breakfast I began a sketch of the fountain, though the 
weather was cloudy and rainy. 

In the evening Wazir Panniin came to see us, and at 
nightfall there was an illumination by chird^h, or lamps, 
formed by placing oil in small earthen saucers, fastened 
to a wooden framework all round the circular tank. 
The effect of the illumination reflected on water was 
perfectly resplendent. 
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In colour, clearness, and general beauty, the water o 
the Vemdg fountain-tank was, I still thought, on 
the whole the finest I had yet seen in any climate or 
region. 

Friday, April 21^^. — We halted at Vemdg till mid- 
day. The morning was very cloudy, with occasional 
gleams of light. I proceeded with my sketch of the 
fountain during the forenoon, which was rather rainy. 
After midday it cleared a little, and we then started for 
Islamabad. 

I rode in company with the Wazir Panniin. At first 
there was bright sunshine, and sparkling brooks and 
streamlets rippled in all directions, overhung with 
weeping willows and blossoming fruit trees. The air — 
like that of an April day in England — had a freshness 
indescribable. I saw from this point some snowy pyra- 
midal hills at the eastern end of the Kashmir Valley, 
called those of Somhan and Gomhan. Soon, however, 
storm clouds gathered up, and some parts of the land- 
scape were now bright, others black with shadow, others 
half-obscured with mist. Then rain set in, lasting for 
a long time, and it was slushy riding in the ploughed 
rice fields, through which the road now lay. As we 
approached Islamabad the weather cleared, and the sur- 
rounding hills partly came out of the mist. We rode 
through the town, which was as squalid as ever, without 
stopping, and made straight for the Khana Bal Bridge, 
a mile below it, where boats were moored ready for 
us. 

One of these was called a chdkhxdr^ in which one can 
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dine and sleep. It was handsomely painted, and was 
rowed by a dozen pairs of rowers. Another was a 
parinda or " flyer," rowed by eighteen pairs of rowers, 
and covered in only by a canopy for shade. It was 
altogether lighter than the chdkhtodr. There was a 
rough boat also for the servants. 

While dinner was being prepared in the chakhwdfy 
M. — and I went a short way up and down stream 
in the parinda, and watched the boats being laden 
with local produce, for this is the navigable head of 
the Jhelam. It was remarkable that we had lunched at 
V^mdg, a reputed source of the Jhelam, and were now 
to dine the same day in a boat on its navigable 
waters. A considerable change for one afternoon! Again, 
as the sun set, a snowy group of hills on the northern 
side of the valley stood out, and were clearly reflected 
on the surface of the river, navigated for internal 
commerce. Here was a combination, or rather a juxta- 
position, of the picturesque and the practical ! 

After dinner we floated down the stream, sleeping 
the dark hours away, to awake in fresh scenes of glory 
and beauty ! 

During the day, there was an amusing discussion 
about Amamdth Mountain, in the eternal snow, in a 
cavern of which pious Hindiis have a celebrated pilgrim- 
age-resort. Wazir Panndn, being a gentleman of the 
old school, said that every year at that spot there were 
framed, by supernatural agency, imitations in ice of the 
linya, the well-known phallic emblem of the Hindiis. 
However, Pandit Bhadrindth, a man of the new school. 
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with a tincture of education, said that no doubt the lingas 
were there, as attested yearly by the enraptured gaze of 
thousands of pilgrims, but they arose from natural 
causes — being simply icicles assuming a particular form, 
as was the case in many countries. Pandit Bhadrinath's 
explanation, probably the true one, seemed to cause 
much displeasure to Wazir Panniin. 

Saturday, April 22nd. — At dawn we went on deck, and 
found ourselves near the base of the Takht-i-Sulaiman. 
The morning was cloudy, with heavy masses of vapour 
obscuring the distant hills. When we reached the 
Agency House— substantially built by the Mahardjd for 
the reception of the British Agent in the summer time 
— we found an Infantry Eegiment drawn up to receive 
us. I looked along the line and spoke to the Native 
OflBcers, and discovered that the corps had been at the 
Siege of Delhi ! "Wazir Panniin, who had gone on ahead 
of us during the night, came out to meet us in his own 



After breakfast we went in a parinda to see the city, 
the river being its principal street. It looked very well 
when the mist cleared and the snowy mountains came 
into view behind it. The nearer ranges, which had been 
quite free from snow when I had last seen the place, 
were now fringed with white, which added much to the 
effect. The minarets of the shrine of Shah Ramadan, 
and more especially those of another shrine, shot up into 
the air with a^ very picturesque effect. 

We next made for the Srinagar Lake, passing through 
the dams and sluices which regulate the flow of the 
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waters of the Jhelam in and out of the lake. I missed 
the water plants and the lilies, which I had admired so 
much when I last saw it. Also the mountains to the 
north did not look so purple and so velvet-green as they 
had before appeared, and the rocks seemed more bare 
and grey. There was less water, too, in the lake. 
These changes, of course, arose from difference of season. 

In time we reached the Nishat Bagh Gardens on the 
borders of the Lake, where there was a splendid show of 
lilac bushes {ycmman)^ and a plane-tree avenue in fair 
foliage. 

We then went on to the Shalmdr Gardens. At first 
the afternoon was very fine ; large clouds floating across 
the azure, and reflected on the glassy surface of the water- 
Afterwards the breeze freshened, and the lake became 
covered with little waves, and then all became quiet 
again. It was late in the afternoon when we reached 
the Shalmar Grardens, and I found that the gardens, ter- 
races, artificial cascades, and summer-houses had been 
much repaired since I had last seen them. Some harm, 
however, had been done by tasteless renovation. The 
fountains and waterworks were set into full play in our 
honour. 

After going round the place we dined in the bdradari 
or principal summer-house, and decided to stay the night 
there. After dinner, Wazir Panniin joined us from 
Srinagar, and there were illuminations and fireworks in 
the gardens, and a ndch inside the bdradari^ the archi- 
tecture of which is one of the best specimens of the 
Mughal Art. The pillars and arches, of black smooth 
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stone from the neighbouring hills, are quite superb, and 
I never saw anything finer in its way. 

Sunday, April 2Srd, — The morning was bright and 
almost cloudless. The gardens presented a remarkable 
combination of beauties ; black marble architecture ; 
water of a tremulous surface, yet bearing reflections ; a 
smooth yet glittering cascade ; masses of purple rock 
with snow on a precipitous surface ; plane trees of light 
green foliage with delicate grey trunks ; shrubs and 
lilac blossoms in rich profusion ; and over all a sky of 
deep blue ! Almost all the elements of a perfect land- 
scape were thus present together ! 

After breakfast M. — went back to Srmagar, but I 
stayed at the Shalmar Gardens till the afternoon, when 
I followed. The weather was then superb, the sky and 
mountains being perfectly reflected in the lake. I 
passed by the Isle of Planes, and was told that the 
buildings that once stood there had been destroyed by 
floods in the Sikh times. ■ On the way, the summit of 
Mount Harmukh was clearly visible. 

I was accompanied by the district officer of Srinagar, 
who was a Kashmiri Pandit, and had a long talk with 
him in the boat, chiefly about the Mughal Emperors. 
He said that Akbar did not come much to Kashmir, and 
then only for military or political reasons, but that his 
son Jahdngir came constantly for health and recreation, 
spending about fourteen or fifteen summers in the valley. 
He came generally in the spring by the Pir Pantsal 
route, as soon as the snow sufficiently cleared, and used to 
remain onto the autumn, till the saffron-flowers {phigufa- 
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i'Zafrdn) appeared, and then went back to the Panjab 
and Hindustan. His son, the Emperor Shah Jahan, 
also came several times, spending thus four or five 
summers, and adding to most of the Mughal structures 
which his father had commenced. The next Emperor 
Aurangz^b hardly came at all. He also showed me a 
point on the border of the lake, where, in Jahangir's 
days, the guard used to be stationed to watch the pass- 
age by which the ladies of the Imperial harem used to 
pass to and from the Shalmar Gardens. 

We then entered the Nahari Mar, and he said that 
the bottom was paved with stones by Zainu'l-'abidin, one 
of the Muhammadan sovereigns of Kashmir, before the 
Mughal time. He further gave me an account of the 
inundations of the preceding year, when the lake rose so 
as to threaten to drown out the City. The Maharaja 
happened fortunately to be in the place, and in person 
supervised the emergent operations for throwing up 
embankments to ward off the floods. 

Thus conversing we reached the Agency House by 
nightfall, where I dined. After dinner I and M. — went 
on board a boat to float down the river e7i route to the 
Walar Lake, called also the Ular Dal. 

Monday, Jpril i^th, — At dawn we got up to see the 
view from the boat. The sun was just about lo rise, 
and threw a bright orange tint over the snows which 
bounded the horizon almost all round. The ranges at 
the eavstern end of the Kashmir Valley stood out clear 
against a grey and cloudy sky. The colour of the snow 
was most remarkable. 

VOL. II. K 
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We were then on the borders of the Walar Lake, and 
soon arrived at the lank or island thereon. Here we 
landed and took a look at the remains of the Hindi! 
temple and the Muhammadan mosque on it. 

After a while we rowed right across the lake in 
the parinda^ sending the chdkhwdr to the village of 
Hajan. While crossing the lake we had a superb 
view of the Harmukh Range, the snow extending far 
lower down than when I had seen it before. The 
shadow flung by its great snowy peak over the snowy 
flats near it was particularly grand. I, however, 
missed the wonderful water plants, chiefly ainyjidrd 
nuts, which I had before so much admired, and found 
that they were out of season. The morning breeze 
just kissed the surface of the water, making bright 
lines of ripple across the broad shadows thrown by the 
mountains on the lake. 

In due course we reached the base of the Baba 
Shakaru'ddin Hill on the western shore, where we landed 
to breakfast al fresco. All the margin of the lake 
was here made deep blue by the iris. I at once took 
a sketch of the lake with the Harmukh Range, and 
that overlooking the pass to Gilgit in the background. 
After breakfast we embarked again, and reached the 
village of Hajan on the other side of the lake in 
about two hours. The air was quiet and the water 
smooth, but the Maharaja's people were very anxious 
about the weather, though there were no ominous signs 
whatever perceptible to us. They dreaded the breeze 
that might at any time spring up after noonday, and 
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lash the broad lake into fury. A number of little boats 
accompanied us as outriders to assist in the event of 
accident. 

We reached Hajan all right soon after midday, 
where are the Maharaja's depots for hill ponies, described 
in my previous journal. We found also boats of really 
large size, carrying country produce, moored here. In 
this quarter the land is said to be encroaching on the 
lake, and many years ago, Moorcroft, the traveller — so 
they told us — warned the people that in the course of 
a century, the whole lake would be filled up with earth. 
Inasmuch as it is at the lower end of the Kashmir Val- 
ley, and is the point of convergence for numerous streams, 
all carrying vast quantities of earth in solution, some 
such process is no doubt going on. Here, too, the 
contrast of the flat plain and the precipitous mountains 
all round was observable to great advantage. 

After lunch we again went on board the boats, and 
returned by the Jhelara, generally by towing, up stream 
towards Srinagar. We, however, soon diverged by a 
branch of the river to see the Manas Bal. This lake is 
really only forty feet deep, but is said by the people to 
be of fabulous depth. We saw the Mughal summer- 
house on the brink, and at its extremity a group of mag- 
nificent plane trees. I took a sketch of one of them. 
As we were coming back across the lake about sunset, 
the sky became stormy, and a stiff chilly breeze suddenly 
sprang up, when even this little lake broke into waves, 
like a miniature ocean. The natives remarked that it 
was just the sort of breeze they so much dread on the 
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Walar Lake. " What must it be at this moment/* they 
said, *' in the great lake close by ? Any boat caught 
there now would be lost inevitably/' We got back to 
the big boat by dinner time, when the storm became so 
bad that we were obliged to stop for a while. About 
ten, however, the weather cleared, and we went on. 

During the afternoon we had an interesting -com- 
panion in the boat. He was a native, whom the 
Maharajd had deputed, at the instance of the Panjab 
Government in 1868, to travel through Bukhara and 
Kokan, and report on what he saw. He was Mihtar 
Sher Singh, a Brdhman of the Eajauri district by caste, 
but a Sikh by persuasion. He told us of his journey- 
ingd, the mode of life in those parts, the jealousy of 
foreigners on the part of the inhabitants, and the conse- 
quent troubles and dangers to himself, without any 
air of exaggeration ; and seemed to be a man well 
selected for the work. 

Tuesday, April 25^//. — Early in the morning our boat 
arrived at Srinagar in wet and cloudy weather, in time 
for us to reach the Agency House for breakfast. 

In conversation here, Ghulam 'Ali Shah told me that 
he supposed that at that date there came annually 
during the season from 200 to 300 European visitors to 
Kashmir, and that they and their people probably spent 
upwards of two lakhs of rupees, and thus added to the 
prosperity of the valley.* He also said that Akbar 

* The real figures for 1871 were 331 visitors, including 
families; in all 472 persons. The figures began to exceed 200 
annually after 1861. Two t&klis of rupees was about what they 
spent. 
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'Ali Shah, the district officer in Ladakh, sentenced to 
imprisonment for failing to co-operate in Mr. (Sir 
Douglas) Forsyth's expedition to Yarkand, was then 
in the Hari Parbat Citadel, and suggested that I should 
see him ; but this I declined to do. 

After breakfast M. — went, escorted by Ghulam *AIi 
Shdh, to see the factories for shawls, papier mdche, 
inlaid silver work, and cloths made in the city; and 
meanwhile I had interviews with several native gen- 
tlemen. 

The accounts they gave me of the Government and 
the condition of Kashmir, charaxjteristically varied 
greatly, and sometimes were diametrically opposed to 
each other. Some said that everything was bad and 
wrong ; that Maharajd Gulab Singh had been a hard 
ruler, that Maharaja Eanbir Singh was no better, and 
that Wazir Pannun was severe and harsh. Others 
isaid, on the contrary, that there was a great improve- 
ment, and that Maharaja Eanbir Singh and his Diwan, 
Kirpa Eam, paid great attention to affairs. I noted 
these opinions for what they might be worth. 

One of my visitors, 'Abdu l-Ghaffiir Shah Nakhsbandi, 
a Sayyid of family and position, is worth remembering. 
He and his father had autograph letters from Moorcroffc, 
Lord Metcalfe, Sir Herbert Edwardes, and other dis- 
tinguished Englishmen. He was an independent resi- 
dent of Srinagar, and gave me a fair account of all the 
Maharaja s people. Of Kirpa Eam he spoke most 
favourably. 

In the early afternoon M. — and I ascended the 
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Takht-i-Sulaiman, first going through the great poplar 
avenue, planted by one of the Pathan rulers to make a 
racecourse. Hitherto the day had been wet and cloudy, 
but now the clouds began to break, and as we ascended 
the rocky hill, the cloud effects became superb, black 
masses of vapour overhanging the Hari Parbat. In 
time we reached the Shankarachar temple on the peak 
of the hill, from whose terraces is to be seen the well- 
known panoramic view of Kashmir, of which I gave 
a detailed description in my former journal. I shall 
therefore only attempt now to note what struck me as 
fresh or new on this occasion. 

The mountains round the Srinagar Lake were 
mostly tipped with snow, and behind them Harmukh 
and the greater snowy mountains also became visible 
for a moment, as the driving clouds swept past. Thfe 
waters of the Srinagar Lake looked quite black as the 
vapoury masses hung over them ; and the area of the lake 
itself seemed contracted, as it was the season of \o^ 
water. Although the distant snowy ranges all round 
the valley were frequently altogether obscured by clouds, 
the landscape of the valley itself was especially rich and 
varied, dappled with sunlight and cloud shadows. 
The colouring of distant river, field, and foliage was 
meanwhile not grey, nor misty, but comparatively 
bright. The whole prospect was magnificent. 

We descended from the Takht-i-Sulaiman on horse- 
back to Pandrenthan. Its grey ruins stood in the 
middle of water of a peculiarly jet-black, clear, gleam- 
ing surface, reflecting perfectly the ruins, the water- 
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reeds and rushes, the overhanging plane trees and 
willows, and the purple hills rising up behind. I 
tool; a sketch close to the river-bank where the boats 
were moored. We dined on board and were then 
towed up stream quietly on the way towards 
Islamabad. 

WEDNESDAY, April 26t/i, — Early in the morning, 
looking out from the boat we saw a really superb efiect 
of snowy hills between the 'Aliabad (Pir Pantsal) Pass 
and Konsar : — brilliant white snow with a blue sky for 
background. The edges of the hills were marked with 
wonderful precision, and could not have been more 
sharply defined — looking as if cut by a magic knife ! 

By breakfast time we reached Bijbihara, and much 
admired the crazy picturesque bridge with trees growing 
out of its wooden piers. The snowy ranges were visible 
through the "openings" of the bridge — one cannot 
call them arches — and I stopped to make a sketch. 
After breakfast we went on to Khana Bal near Islama- 
bad, and landed near the bridge, quitting the river. 

We then proceeded through Islamabad to Mtirtand. 
The remains of this wonderful structure — which would 
have never fallen had it not been battered down or 
blown up — looked very grand that afternoon, and the 
background whichever way one looked, was specially 
clear. The valley of the Jhelam lay quite flat at the 
feet of the Banihal and Shiipen Banges, and its prevail- 
ing colour, as seen from the elevated plateau, or iaretoa, 
of Martand, was purple. This arose from the vast extent 
of ploughed land at this season. 
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The people with us told us interesting stories about 
the former greatness of Martand. In those days, they 
said, there must have been a difficulty about water, 
which was obviated by conducting a canal from the 
hills above the plateau, and by constructing tanks, the 
remains of whicli are still to be seen. They also told 
us stories of the forcible destruction of the temple by 
Sikandar Butshikan, saying that large bodies of men 
wrere employed on the wretched work. Gunpowder was 
used, and faggots were piled up against the walls and 
set on fire, some marks of the firing being still visible. 

Sukhii, the Jama'dar, told us that he had escorted 
Sir Hugh Hose (Lord Strathnairn) over the ruins, 
who expressed great horror at such a place having 
been destroyed by force. 

On our way back to Islamabad after sundown, the 
snowy peaks of the Konsar Range stood out quite 
black against the fading glow of the sky. We put 
up in the rest-house close to the sacred spring of Anat 
Nag. 

Thursday, April 21th. — Early in the morning M. — 
left for Vernag, and I went on to Martand to go on with 
my sketches. The morning was very fine, and I had a 
breezy gallop over the grand plateau on a capital black 
pony. When I reached the ruins, I began by taking a 
separate outline memorandum of the Konsar Hills for 
a background to my drawing: — three precipitous 
granite peaks, cropping up from out a great plateau 
thickly snow-clad, beneath which the precipitous hill- 
sides were lightly feathered with snow. This done, I be- 
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gan to study the sombre masses of shadow on the north 
side of the ruins, and thus went on drawing till the 
afternoon, by which time the picture was suflSciently 
complete. I then went round to the opposite side of the 
building, and stood on the same spot whence I had 
sketched it twelve years before. By that time clouds had 
gathered up, throwing a gloomy shadow over the whole 
structure, and making a capital contrast of black 
shadowy ruin, and glittering snowy background ; of this 
I took a brief sketch in colours. I left shortly before 
sunset, casting last lingering looks at the structure, 
which, with its own beauty and the beauty of its situa- 
tion, forms one of the finest sights I have ever seen in 
any country. I walked back about four miles to Is- 
lamabad, conversing on the way with the native oflScials 
about me ; one or two of whom had a certain amount 
of historical and antiquarian knowledge respecting Kash- 
mir, which made their conversation interesting. They 
recalled the names of the principal Kings of the Hindii 
dynasties, and said that the title of the King who built 
the Martand temple, was Meghbawan, or "Cloud- 
rider " (Meghavahana).* They spoke also of the ban- 
ished glories of Bijbihara, saying that the lofty sikrd of 
the temple, razed to the ground by the Muharamadans, 
used at eventide to fling its shadow on Anat Ndg five 
miles off! The idea is a pretty one, and is, perhaps, 
within the bounds of truth, inasmuch as the Bijbihara 
temple was situated on a plateau of some elevation. 

* Megbavihana, however, belonged to the 6th Centmy, whereas 
MArtand is usually ascribed to Lalitdditya of the 8th Century. 
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I slept that night at Isldmdbad. 

Friday, April 28//^ — Early in the morning I marched 
from Islamab^for Vemag, taking a look before starting 
at the Anat Nag, and its smooth waters gliding over 
an artificial dam and under umbrageous trees : — a 
scene I had not seen for twelve years, and remembered 
so well ! 

The morning was as bright, clear and cloudless as it 
could be, — the finest, indeed, I had seen in Kashmir. 
Shortly after leaving Islamabad I stopped to take a 
memorandum of the snowy range, commencing from 
the Kdnsar Eange in the east to those above the Gul- 
marg in the west. The remarkable feature in this 
part of the mountains was the vast expanse of snow, 
stretching in interminable, undulating plains, and 
looking very deep and solid. I had never seen such 
broad sheets nor such massive folds of snow in Kashmir 
before. It seemed as if the mountains were covered 
with marble drapery, or wrapped in a thick winding- 
sheet of snow. Thus it was as far as the edge of the 
mountain slopes, when the snow suddenly changed its 
flat character and broke into precipitous formations, 
gradually feathering off towards the bottom for three- 
fourths, or at least two-thirds, of the distance down 
the hill sides towards the base of the valley. The 
colouring was also very good: — the snow bright 
orange and the sky amber green. In the centre of the 
sketch was the 'Aliabad Pass leading to the Pir 
Pantsdl, after which came the hills of Shiipen and 
Ldpar Liiman. 
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This done, I took leave of the taliaildar of Islamabad * 
and gallopped on towards Vdmag, my black pony going 
capitally. The road was often lined with fruit trees in 
full blossom. 

I passed by Vernag without stopping, and made 
straight for the Banihdl Pass. When I reached the 
ridge I found the horizon still cloudless, and had a 
superb view of the Amarnath Eange : — this being the 
best view of that range obtainable anywhere. The 
Harmukh Eange also stood out very well, while at the 
eastern end of the valley, the Kothar and the Somhan 
and Gomhan hills came out very clearly, and behind 
these the snowy pyramid of the Brahma Peak loomed 
in the distance. I do not think, however, that Nanga 
Parbat and the Sir and Mir Peaks are visible from 
this point ; at any rate I did not observe them. I took 
a sketch, but though it was noon it was so cold, 
despite the sunshine, that my shaking hands could 
hardly hold the pencil. After one o'clock clouds began 
to gather up. 

I rode down to Banihal in the afternoon, and stayed 
there that night, finding that M. — had marched on to 
Edmsii. In the evening the mountain tops all round 
Banihal were bathed in golden light from the setting 
sun. 

Saturday, April 29tA. — Early in the morning I 
marched for Bdmsii and caught up M. — there. On 
the way near Manchhaldna, I looked out for the 
Guldbgarh Eange, which I had sketched on my way 
up, but found it obscured by clouds. On the other 
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hand I got a sight of some hills, covered with dark fir 
forests feathered with snow, and topped with a dome of 
unbroken snow. I took a memorandum of the scene. 

At Eamsu about breakfast time I joined M. — , and 
after midday we marched on to Ramban, — stopping on 
the way for an hour, so that I might get a second sitting 
at the water-and-rock subject, which I had sketched 
on the way up. I found the water of a greenish, instead 
of a reddish colour, and much diminished in volume. 
Further on, near the bridge, we saw the distant cascade in 
full force, but the other and smaller cascade further on 
still, we found to be much more of a fine thread than 
on the previous occasion. 

Going along the very steep edge of the Eamsii stream 
till it joined the Chinab, and skirting the valley of the 
latter river, — where we had some fine views looking 
up-stream, — we reached Kamban by nightfall. Our 
dinner-table that night was covered with bouquets of 
roses from the local Eoyal garden. 

Sunday, Aj^ril 30M. — Early in the morning M. — and 
I marched for Larii Lari, but nothing remarkable was 
to be seen till we got to the Chinab ; where, as we began 
to ascend from the bridge, the snowy points at the back 
of the Gulabgarh Eange began to come well into sight, 
and as the river valley got deeper and deeper down, the 
extent of the snow became greater and greater. The effect 
of this upon the eye was very pleasing. The river 
assumed all sorts of fine hues : — emerald green, opaque 
blue and the like. I stopped for a short time to take a 
memorandum sketch, while M. — went on. 
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After a short time I rode on to catch her up, passing 
bj Bilaut, where I got the same Badakshdni horse I 
rode on the former occasion. He carried me with 
really remarkable spirit and energy np the very steep 
ascent between Bilaut and Laril Lari. After passing 
Bilaut the climate became perceptibly colder, and the 
Paristan snowy range began to come into sight. Near 
Lard Lari I entered into a wild cypress forest, and the 
road was steep and slippery : — in many places indeed 
consisting of steps made by trunks of trees. 

We stopped at Lard Lari in small hill tents, finding 
the climate even at midday quite cold, with a chilling 
wind, straight from the snowy regions. There was, 
however, less snow about the place than when we were 
last there. There were dark saru or sarai {abies 
Smithiana) forests all round us. 

I touched up my sketch of the Chinab River, and 
in the afternoon went out for a walk with M. — along 
the ridge. We had a view both to the north and 
south. On the north were black massive clouds behind 
the Paristan Range, which gleamed out white ; on the 
south the Trikdti J)€v\ Hill stood out purple-grey 
against an orange sky. Behind the Ddvi Hill were lower 
ranges of the most delicate greys — some greenish, some 
purplish — merging into the orange of the sky. The 
contrasted effect was very striking. 

After dinner we sat outside the tents by the side 
of a blazing bonfire, the Paristan snowy range still 
continuing to gleam out white by the moonlight. 
Though the night was on the whole fine, still there 
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were clouds about, threatening hail : — ^indeed, many of 
the hills that very afternoon had been either sprinkled 
with hail, or powdered with fine snow, and every now 
and then there were smart gusts and chilling blasts 
of wind. The air, however, was very bracing, and we 
liked it greatly on the whole. 

Monday, May \8t. — We stopped at Larii Lari to break- 
fast. The morning was splendidly clear and fine, and 
I took a memorandum sketch of the Parisian Hills, 
giving a near view of them, and also coloured in a 
memorandum of the Trikiiti Devi view of the evening 
before. The valleys between us and this latter hill 
were now in a shadow, having immense depth and 
breadth. For the distant views on the north the atmo- 
sphere, though bright, was not so clear as when we were 
last there. The climate was quite cold. 

After breakfast we started to march right along the 
upper ridge of the Ladkha Dhar, by Cbargul to Siingal 
Ban. As we went along three sides of the horizon were 
bounded by snowy mountains — namely, the Q-ulabgarh, 
Banihal and Paristdn groups, the great Kishtwar Moun- 
tains, and the Seojadar Hills overlooking the Chinani 
Valley. The Chamba Hills are not precisely visible from 
this point. The air was deliciously fresh even at midday, 
and the sky azure. At the eastern knoll of the range I 
stopped to take a sketch ; after which we went along 
the lengthened slopes and undulations to Chargul, where 
we observed a fine group of sarai trees standing on 
velvety grass. The herds of buffaloes, which in the 
summer come from long distances to graze along this 
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ridge — so famous for its grass and pasturage — had only- 
just began to arrive. Indeed, the snow had but lately 
thawed, and there were patches of it still lying about 
here and there. 

Thus marching we got to Siingal Ban, at the southern 
extremity of the ridge, where there is a large stone 
bdoli or reservoir. This is the place, so well-known for 
its salubrity, to which Mahlirdjd Gulab Singh use to 
resort for change of air. There is not much to be seen 
from it on the north and east, but on the west there is 
a splendid view of the Gulabgarh and the Kdnsar snowy 
groups, and on the south of the plains of Jammiin. 
The place must really be airy, as the perflation of air 
from east to west is perfect. 

We encamped here in a fine dark %arai forest, and saw 
a grand sunset. It was cold at night, and we sat out 
after dinner by the side of a blazing bonfire. I was told 
that the pasturage in the neighbourhood agrees well with 
buflaloes from the lower hill regions, but not with cattle 
from the plains. There was a good view of the Chindni 
Valley, and of Siidh Mahddeo, a sacred place in it at a 
reputed source of the Tavi Eiver. 

Tuesday, May 2nd. — We stopped at Sdngal Ban till 
the afternoon, and I touched up my sketches. In the earl}- 
rooming the view of the Kdnsar and Gulabgarh snowy 
ranges was very clear and fine, especially just after sun- 
rise. On that morning the cloudless sky was somewhat 
greener, and the snow somewhat more orange in colour 
than usual. The shadows were broad, seeming to con- 
sist of great walls of grey. I took a memorandum of 
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the scene. After breakfast I went to the top of a knoll 
near our camp, where there was abundant grass and fir- 
trees all round. The view was the same as before, and 
there i^as a feeling of intense quiet and solitude, broken 
only by a pair of eagles flying about, sometimes swoop- 
ing past me, and then perching on the tops of trees. 
The snow view continued fine all the morning, but 
gradually became clouded over as the day advanced. 
After lunch I was very sorry to be obliged to march 
to Jammiin, as I thought the air, climate and 
scenery capital, quite justifying the high repute of the 
place. 

I started alone on a fine pony lent me by the Maha- 
raja, leaving M. — to follow next day. The descent 
commenced shortly after leaving Siingal Ban, and was 
rough in places, but generally quite rideable. I passed 
several stone tanks by the wayside at intervals. Pre- 
sently the valley of Udhampiir came into view, the last 
part of the descent consisting of low stone steps. 

At TTdhampiir buildings were being constructed by 
the Maharaja to accommodate his family during the 
autumn, as of late years Jammiin has proved feverish 
at that season. Udhampiir itself, which stands in the 
centre of the same valley as Kiramchi, is reputed to be 
healthy. It is the head-quarters of a zila or district 
embracing many hill tracts, and has a small bdzcir, I 
reached it before sunset, and dined in the rest-house. 
After dinner I started in a hangala for Jammiin. The 
climate was much warmer, of course, bat it was still cool 
at night. The road was very rough and unpleasant, and 
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sleep in the langala difficult and uneasy. I passed 
Dhansal at midnight, but did not stop there. 

Wednesday, May Srd. — I awoke at dawn, and found 
myself at the end of the rocky ridges, which overlook 
the valley of the Tavi. I was much struck by the 
long sandstone slopes : — one unbroken slope seemed 
more than fifty yards long. I mounted a pony at once 
and rode along the level bank of the Tavi, the palace- 
crowned heights of Jammiin being visible all the way. 

I was met outside the town by the Miyan or Heir 
Apparent,* and inside the town by the Maharaja himself. 
I thanked His Highness very cordially for all the kind- 
ness and hospitality, which we had received during our 
trip to Kashmir. 

I put up in the same house as before, and during the 
day touched up some of the sketches I had taken in 
Kashmir. In the afternoon I went to pay a visit to the 
Maharaja, who was generally communicative, and ex- 
plained to me the various administrative divisions of 
his kingdom. After that I went out on an elephant 
with the Diwan Kirpd Earn, and had a good sunset 
view of the plains with the Chindb River winding 
through them. 

Thursday, May At/i. — Early in the morning M. — 
came up, having found the last twenty miles into Jam- 
miin very rough and uncomfortable marching. 

I went to see the Bhau Fort, and found that two 

guns meant for garrison service had been dragged outside 

the gate to fire a salute. During the firing one of them 

* Now Mahardja Partib Singh. 
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got overturned from the vibration. Still the artillery- 
men seemed tolerably efficient. Here I got a fine view 
of the City of Jammiin, with the Tavi Eiver and the 
Trikiiti Devi Hill in the background. Behind I could 
make out the Konsar Eange, but not the Gulabgarh. 
I took an outline memorandum of the scene. I was 
accompanied by Diwan Kishn Singh, the Maharaja's 
Secretary in the Military Department. 

Eeturning home by eight o'clock, I prepared to 
receive a return visit from the Maharaja. He spoke of 
the annoyance caused him by the English Press, in misre- 
presenting his policy, ascribing to him disloyalty to the 
British cause generally, opposition to British policy in 
Central Asia, and so on ; and was particularly anxious as 
to the reports spread about of his interfering independ- 
ently with Eussia, or with the Asiatic foreign powers. 
In short he expressed himself as very anxious about the 
estimation in which his Government might be held by 
the British Government. 

In the evening I went to see the Mahardja in his 
own palace, and to take leave. During the day I had 
a visit from Mr. Drew, an English gentleman in the 
service of the Mahardja. He had originally come out 
as a geological surveyor, but had since been employed 
in various civil capacities, being at that time vested with 
the entire civil charge of Laddkh, in order that he might 
see to the entire removal of all indirect restrictions upon 
Central Asian trade in that quarter.* 

♦ Mr. Drew is the author of the one book that gives a tmst- 
worthj general account of Eiishmir and its geographj. He 
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Friday, May 5^//. — We left Jammun in a carriage 
accompanied by Diwan Kirpa Earn. On the way he 
took out his Statistical Memoir of Kashmir ^ and verified 
many parts of it. As might be expected, it seemed to 
be good for modern or statistical purposes, and some- 
what defective as regards history and antiquities ; but 
even in these latter respects, it showed some research, 
and supplied main facts, though not much more.* 
After that we got out the Topographical Survey Map, 
and verified many names, and amongst othef things I 
was struck by the situation of Konsar Nag as shown by 
the map. 

In the course of conversation the Diwan described to 
me the exertions he had made to avert famine in Kashmir 
some six years previously, when Mr. li. P. Jenkins was 
British Agent in the Valley. In the autumn early 
snows and frosts had spoiled the rice crop, and it soon 
became evident that there was a short supply of food. 
Wazir Panniin was thought to be deficient in energy, 
and was recalled to Jammuu, Diwan Kirpa Bam being 
sent to administer afiairs in Kashmir. His great anxiety 
was to guard all the existing supplies of grain, so as to 
secure enough for the sowings for the next harvest. 
This was accomplished with great trouble, and mean- 

entered the service of the Mahardja in 1862, and retired from it 
ten jears later. 

* The full title of this book is Oulzdr-i-Kcuhmtr, by Diwan 
Kirpi Ram. It was published in 1880 at the Koh-i-n^r Press, 
Lahore. It is in Persian, beantifnllj lithographed, 516 and 34 
pp. foolscap. A copj of it was presented last year to the Indian 
Institute, Oxford, by the editor of this volume. 
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wliile food was provided for the population partly by 
such meat and vegetables as were procurable from the 
hills, and partly by grain obtained from the plains. 
The people did not much like this change of diet, being 
accustomed to rice, but they had to submit. Then great 
precautions had to be taken to insure the rice being used 
for sowing, and not for food, and these were so far 
successful that in the spring the sowings were eflPected 
all over the valley. But there still remained anxiety as 
to whether the food — meat, vegetables, fruit, grain from 
other places, and so on — would last till the next rice 
crop should be gathered in the autumn. Fortunately 
the season proved favourable, and the crop was got in 
fully twenty days earlier than usual, and so the langer 
passed away without any loss of life. Such was the 
substance of the Diwan s account, which I give for what 
it may be worth. 

We arrived at Sialkot in some three hours from Jam- 
miin, where we put up at the Deputy Commissioner's 
house. While there the Diwan came to take leave, and 
brought with him a Bengali official in the Maharaja's 
judicial service, who was a graduate of the Calcutta 
University, had been employed as Judge of Appeal in 
Kashmir, and was now returning to his post there. 

I had a further conversation with the Diwan about 
the revenue system. He said that in the districts 
other than Kashmir there were money assessments 
of the land tax, settlements being made for terms 
of years, and that in some of the districts the set- 
tlements had expired, but that fresh ones were being 
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made. He also said that in Kashmir itself money 
assessments had been offered to the people, who had 
so far availed themselves but little of them. He ad- 
mitted that there were numerous objections to the 
system existing at that time, whereby more than half 
the rice produce — the Government share — was taken 
in kind in every village, and collected in granaries in 
Sriaagar, and then sold by the Government officials! 
Among other things, he acknowledged that this system 
threw upon the local authorities the regulation of the 
prices of grain, and said that he, for one, would like 
to introduce a change, but that there were difficulties, 
and so on. He farther spoke strongly of his master's 
desire to encourage external commerce and popular 
education. 

That evening M. — and I started together from 
Sialkot by carriage for Lahore, which we reached the 
following morning, in company with Ghulam *Ali 
Shah, who took leave of us shortly afterwards. 

Thus successfully terminated my second trip to Kash- 
mir, which had lasted just over three weeks. 

GENEKATi Kemarks. — In the first place our week's 
sojourn in the Kashmir Valley was most fortunate in 
respect of weather. Had we not been delayed by M. — 's 
indisposition, and had we arrived according to our pro- 
gramme some four days sooner, we should have just 
dropped in for bad weather, and seen comparatively 
little! As^it was, we came in for the fine only. Of 
course, this just made all the difference in the world to 
our sight-seeing, and we saw the valley to great — indeed. 
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to especial — advantage, for we had all the deep colour- 
ing, the abundance of snow, and the storm effects, 
peculiar to spring, combined with the atmospheric 
brightness, and the comparative sunshine of summer. 

Spring is, no doubt, a fine time for seeing Kashmir, pro- 
vided always that one can see it at all ! The fear is that 
the weather then may be too rough for much sight-seeing 
in a short time, though it is in the intervals between 
the storms that the finest effects of sky and landscape 
are to be seen. In our case, we had the spring weather 
just rough enough for us to see all these effects perfectly, 
and just fine enough for us to do all the sight-seeing 
completely ! 

Among the many specialities of Kashmir, the noblest 
is perhaps the snow which bounds the valley, literally 
on the sides. This, of course, is seen particularly well 
at spring-tide, when it is not in patches, or merely 
capping or crowning the mountains, or fringing the 
precipices, or clinging to the peaks, but seems to be 
spread thickly over vast areas by the abundant, even 
the lavish, hand of Nature. The eye has not, as it were, 
to search for the bits and pieces of the precious glittering 
white, but actually revels in unstinted quantities of it. 

The general colouring of the valley, however, though 
deeper perhaps, is less rich and varied in the spring 
than in the summer. I failed to see on my second visit 
the velvet turf and the luxuriant herbage, which I 
remembered to have noticed before: — especially on the 
lakes I missed the water-plants I had so much admired. 
On the other hand it is in the spring that one sees the 
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flowers of the fruit trees — especially of the apple, the 
plum and the apricot. 

The surface of the Valley is much less green in spring 
than in summer, as all the fields of this highly culti- 
vated region are either ploughed or flooded. The near 
ground thus generally looks either brown or reddish ; 
but at a distance it becomes purple, or purplish grey, 
giving a purple aspect to the plains of the Valley, while 
the flooded fields assume a blue colour, reflected from 
the sky like that of small lakes. The foliage of the 
trees, especially of the plane, is in spring rather scanty 
and pale. 

The climate of the Valley is, of course, much fresher 
and colder in the spring than in summer, and on the 
whole much more bracing ; but its productions are seen 
to less advantage. 

From a week's pleasure trip in Kashmir one cannot 
form anything like an accurate opinion regarding the 
progress of the Government or the condition of the 
people ; and more especially when one happens to be the 
guest of the ruler, it becomes invidious to attempt any 
specific questions. Still, by keeping eyes and ears open 
to what there is, by accident or otherwise, to be seen or 
heard, one can learn a little. 

As regards the revenue there really seemed to be 
money assessments of the land-tax in all the districts of 
the Mahdraja's kingdom save Kashmir itself ; even there 
the landholders had the option of one if they chose to 
avail themselves of it, which they seldom appeared to do. 
The taking of the Government share of the staple rice 
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crop of Kashmir in kind no doubt leads to abuses ; on 
the other hand the authorities, who virtually regulated 
prices, seemed to keep them very cjieap — vastly cheaper 
than in the surrounding territories. This may have ap- 
peared convenient to the people at the time, but it 
really retarded the progress of the Valley. There 
seemed to be little or no excise on drugs and spirits 
in the Maharaja's territories, and very little drinking. 
The frontier duties, northern and southern, seemed 
to be levied in accordance with the Conventions. That 
this was really the case on the southern frontier I was 
assured by the native merchants of Sialkot, who were 
British subjects, and that it was about to be the case on 
the northern frontier the appointment of Mr. Drew to 
the charge of Ladakh appeared to be the best obtainable 
guarantee. 

There certainly seemed to be something of a machin- 
ery for the administration of justice ; the higher Courts 
at Srinagar and at Jammiin having native Judges 
trained in British territory. There were also schools 
and dispensaries at the principal places, and the adminis- 
trative divisions of the whole country seemed to have 
been carefully arranged. 

From all accounts the Maharaja attended a good deal 
to business himself, signed all orders authorizing ex- 
penditure however small, sat frequently in Court, and 
heard important criminal trials and cases relating to 
landed property. He had built new Court-rooms for 
the disposal of public business, and record offices also. 
Each year he spent a part of his time in Jammiin and a 
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part in Kashmir. His private domestic life seemed to 
be good. He rode out daily, and was certainly free 
from many of the friyolities and vices which but too 
often disfigure the private conduct of Oriental Princes. 
Besides his heir, he had two sons, and his officers told 
me that he insisted on their all being respectable in 
their private lives. He was in physical and moral 
energy quite capable of acting on an emergency, though 
he regarded with constant apprehension the reports made 
about his country and his Government by writers in the 
Anglo-Indian Press. 

The Maharaja and his Ministers were fond of speak- 
ing of their police arrangements, and said that they had 
very little violent crime. Of course I could not myself 
judge of this fact, if it was a fact. In conversation His 
Highness, curiously enough, repeated to me the sub- 
stance of the advice tendered at more than one Viceroy's 
Darbdr, in order, as he said, to show that he knew his 
duty ! He was fond of talking about schemes of irriga- 
tion, and the cultivation of the Kashmir Valley was 
nnder him at least as good as I have ever seen others of 
its sort. From my general observation I should think 
that it had increased, but one cannot be quite sure. I 
felt certain, however, that it must have done so round 
Jammun itself, and the town had had many streets added 
to it of late years. 

Of course the Mahardja professed himself to be "a 
tree planted by the British Government," and scouted 
the idea of his intriguing with Russia. What had he — 
he would say — ^to hope from Bussia ? She would prob- 
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ably violently take away from him the kingdom which 
he ruled in peace under England ! He said also, that 
he quite appreciated the British policy in regard to 
Central Asian trade; and though that trade might 
not be very great in quantity, there were, he knew, 
many political advantages in fostering it for the sake 
of intercommunication between the inhabitants of the 
countries concerned. 

He was fairly well posted up in the events of the 
then recent war between Germany and France, lamenting 
the injury it had done to the shawl trade of Kashmir. 
He said he had only prevented hundreds of shawl- 
makers and weavers from deserting the land by giving 
them State assistance for their temporary support ! 

He was not averse to alluding to the services of 
his House at the Siege of Delhi, and remarked that 
Kashmir was " the Paradise of the Earth " — that to 
others a Paradise is only given after death, but that the 
British Government had given one to him while yet alive ! 

His Diwan Kirpa Ram was a man of considerable 
intelligence, and ambitious of earning a good admin- 
istrative repute for his master's Government. 

Both the Maharaja and the people about him seemed 
to have a low opinion of the courage and fortitude, 
though not of the physique of the K!ashmiris, and de- 
clared them to be quite unfit for military service. This 
weakness in the national character they attributed to 
the frequency of the former revolutions ! In days gone 
by, they said that the Kashmiris were brave and resolute, 
as Akbar the Great found to his cost. 
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LETTER TO LORD LYTTON, 

From Dabjilixo, dated 30th Sbptembbb, 1876. 



I note herein in the briefest manner the main points to 
which a traveller to Kashmir should pay attention, if he 
be obliged to m^tke his visit a short one. But it must 
be remembered that the famous Valley has difierent 
aspects at different seasons. My two visits were made in 
early spring and midsummer ; if the traveller go there in 
autumn — some points will appear differently to him 
than they did to me. 

There are three principal entrances to the valley : — 
the Banihal route from Jammiin, used by persons of 
consequence and friends of the Maharaja; the Pir Pantsal 
route from Bhimbar, which is much the most beautiful, 
and that by which the Emperors of old used to enter, 
being strewed stage by stage with the ruins of the Great 
Mughals ; the Baramula route, running for the most 
part along banks of the Jhelam, and very important 
politically, being free from snow nearly all the year 
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round — which the other routes are not — and therefore 
practicable for troops. 

If the traveller enters by the Banihdl route, he as- 
cends from the Indian side, and just tops the crest of 
the pass, wlien suddenly Kashmir, if the weather be 
favourable, bursts upon him in all its glory : — the valley 
is at his feet, with its rivers and lakes looking like little 
silver streaks ; and beyond it are the grand Himalayan 
snowy gi'oups, of which Amarnath on the east, the 
great place of Hindii pilgrimage, is the nearest, and 
Nanga Parbat on the west the farthest. I should add 
that a good glass is desirable if all the view is to bo 
seen. 

Descending to the valley he should stop at Vernag, 
one of the reputed sources of the Jhelam. It is a circular 
fountain with peculiarly beautiful colours^ in the water — 
azure, turquoise, and emerald — and still it takes reflec- 
tions ! If the trees round about have begun to assume 
the autumn russets, their hues will be reflected in it. I 
have always thought Vernag to be the very cream of 
Kashmir. 

He will then probably proceed to Islamabad, and 
Martand close by, of which the ruins, grey and 
peculiarly massive, may be placed in the very first 
rank of Hindii remains. The front view is the finest 
architecturally, but if he goes round and looks at the 
back view with the snowy group of Kdnsar Nag in the 
distance, the effect is very characteristic of Kashmir. 
In the same neighbourhood are the Achhabal Gardens 
of the Mughal period. They are worth seeing no 
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doubt, but are second-rate in comparison mth the other 
sights. 

From Islamabad the traveller can easily drop down 
the Jhelam by boat, passing under the old bridge at 
Bijbihdra. Looking through any one of the several 
openings between its thick heavy wooden piers, he can 
get a strikingly picturesque vista of hills and snowy 
backgrounds. On nearing Srinagar, the capital of Kash- 
mir, he passes close to P^ndrenthan, a curious little 
Hindu temple built in the middle of a spring-fed tank. 
It is one of the gems of the Valley. 

In Srinagar City the broad high-street is the river 
Jhelam itself, and the traveller's equipage is a boat 
rowed by half a hundred picturesque oarsmen. And 
what a high -street it is ! Perhaps without its fellow in 
any city in the. world for beauty ! Srinagar is as much 
a water city as Venice, or even more so. 

In Srinagar Lake, if the lily of the sun by day and 
the lily of the moon by night are in flower, the traveller 
will see something worth remembering ; but the gem 
of the whole lake is the islet of plane trees in the 
middle. On the banks, there are the old plane grove, 
the Nishat Bagh with its avenues, and the Shalm^r 
Gardens, redolent of the memory of the great Mughals 
and one of the most finely situated gardens in all the 
East. The traveller should try and see the play of the 
water-bed from one level to another, and the fountains, 
and also, most particularly, the carved black-stone of 
the principal building. 

In the City he should see the principal mosque, which 
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is of quite an unique style and structure. But tnc 
great thing to do, if he can possibly find time, is to as- 
cend the Takht-i-Sulaiman, only 1,000 feet above the level 
of the valley, and about an hour's ride up, so as to view 
the panorama of all Kashmir. I have seen all the 
finest panoramic views in Europe, and have never 
found one to compare with this. The horizon is 
bounded all round with snow, with only one or two 
breaks. In the extreme west is the Khagan Eange of 
much celebrity in frontier politics, while Mount Har- 
mukh, 16,000 and odd feet, is comparatively near, 
forming a grand feature to the north. The Lake and City 
of Srinagar are immediately below the citadel of Hari 
Parbat, rising up in the midst of them. The Jhelam 
meanders from end to end of the valley, from Vernag to 
Baramdla, like a serpent with " ganoid" silvery scales. 
A vast expanse of flat terraced cultivation extends up to 
the base of shadowy mountains, some of whose sides are 
clothed with cedar forests. And to all this the great 
weather-stained stone blocks of the old Hindu temple 
on the summit of the Takht-i-Sulaiman itself form a fine 
foreground ! 

From Srinagar the traveller should descend the 
Jhelam, and if the weather be clear, the views of Har- 
mukh towering up to the north, will be very fine. 
The small lake of Manas Bal on the way is hardly worth 
stopping for, and it is better to push on to the Walar 
Lake, a fitting termination to all the sights of Kashmir : 
— a magnificent expanse of water, with overhanging hills 
rising up and up, till the eye reaches the snow ! Some- 
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times the snow is reflected in the water, especially if 
seen from the top of any neighbouring hillock, while 
the water is so pellucid, that one seems to penetrate 
with vision down to unfathomable depths ! And then 
the water-plants {singlidrds)^ if they are out, what a 
sight they are! Here also there is an island, with 
jungle-choked ruins in mid-lake. From its north- 
west comer there runs the well-known political line 
to Gilgit, &c. The traveller will, however, have 
local warnings against not being out on this lake after 
noontide. Indeed, it is always necessary to scan the 
sky carefully before venturing too far from shore, as the 
wind sometimes freshens ver)' suddenly. 

From the Walar Lake he can easily make exit from 
the valley by Baramiila along with the Eiver Jhelam. 

If time permits it is as well to ride up to the Gulmarg, 
a place much frequented by visitors, owing to its cool- 
ness in sum men But here there is not much to see, 
except forests of fir and pine, and, of course, fine views 
over the valley. The speciality of the place is the show 
of countless flowers immediately after the melting of 
snow in spring ; but nothing of the sort is visible in 
autumn. 

The Sonamarg to the northwards of Srinagar is 
a very popular place for tourists, but a trip there and 
back takes several days. Assuming that time is short, 
and the B^hdl route the one followed, and the pass 
crossed before breakfast, the following programme shows 
how the essential wonders of Kashmir can be seen in 
the smallest number of days. 
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First day. Descend to Vernag, and see the place 
before breakfast ; after breakfast march by fair riding 
road to Islamabad, vid Achhabal, if desired. 

Second day. Visit the Martand ruins, returning to 
Islamabad. Then take boat on the Jhelam down the 
river so as to reach Bijbihara before nightfall, and see 
the bridge. During the night drop down the river by 
boat to Srinagar. 

Third day. Spend the day at Srinagar, seeing the 
City, mosque, citadel, &c. 

Fourth day. Cross the Srinagar Lake in a boat, 
see the island, the Nishat Bagh, and especially the 
Shalmar Gardens. Stop at this last for the night in 
preference to returning to the City. 

Fifth day. Ascend the Takht-i-Sulaiman by pony, 
after re-crossing the lake from the Shalmar Gardens. 
Then descend the hill and visit Pandrenthan, returning 
to the City, and taking boat down the Jhelam by night, 
so as»to be off the WaJar Lake by morning. 

Sixth day. See the Walar Lake, and be careful to 
cross it if weather permits. 

Seventh day. Go on to Baramula by boat on the 
Jhelam. 

Thus Kashmir can be seen in a week, and that, too, 
by ladies, as I know from actual trial. It is the means 
of travelling so easily by boat at night that permits 
this. Within the valley the only unavoidable march by 
land is that from Vernag to Islamabad, the navigable 
head of Jhelam. Of course, the time may very easily 
be lengthened. 
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TWO DIARIES OF TRAVEL 



SIKKIM IN 1875. 



INTRODUCTION. 



The small political area in the Himalayas called Sikkim 
by Europeans, and variously Dinjing, Dijang, and Lho 
by its inhabitants, is divided into two parts, known as 
British and Independent Sikkim. British Sikkim 
forms the western half of the Darjiling district of Ben- 
gal, the eastern half of which consists of Damsang or 
Baling, a tract taken from Bhutan in 1866. It lies 
directly south of Independent Sikkim, being bounded 
on the east by the Tista Eiver and the Jalpaiguri district; 
on the south by the Parniya district, and on the west 
by Nepal. Independent Sikkim lies to the north of 
the Darjiling district, which forms its entire southern 
boundary, its eastern being the Chumbi Valley belonging 
to Tibet, its northern the Tsang province of Tibet, and 
its western Nepal. Geographically it occupies the 
catchment area of the Tista, until that river enters 
British territory ; and politically it is ruled over by an 
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indigenous Raja, under treaty with the British Govern- 
ment and tributary to Tibet. 

British Sikkim consists of two well-defined and 
distinct tracts of country, plain and mountain ; the latter 
rising abruptly out of the plains to 0,000 and 10,000 feet. 
The mountains are a portion of the outer Himalayas, 
and the plain a portion of the Murung or Tarai, the 
great band of forest running along the foot of the 
Himalayas. Independent Sikkim, with an area of 
2,500 square miles is, however, made up entirely of 
mountains, which are spurs running inwards from the 
mighty bounding watersheds, wherein rise the sources 
of the Tista and its tributaries ; the deep gorges created 
by these rivers being its only valleys. 

The pivots upon which the mountain systems of 
Sikkim turn are Kangchanjanga, 28,000 feet, on the 
north-west, and Dankya, 23,000 feet, on the north-east ; 
and the dividing line is the Tista, which has here a course 
due north and south. From Kangchanjanga southwards 
to the plains trends a great spur called the Singlila Bange, 
forming the western boundary of Sikkim, and including 
in its course the well-known mountains Kuda or Kubra, 
24,000, Mon Lepcha and Kanglanamu, 13,000, Phalut 
or Phalalum, 12,000, and Tanglu, 10,000 feet. South- 
eastwards from Kangchanjanga runs a splendid spur 
ending in Mount Tendang, 8,000 feet, and numbering 
among its peaks Pandim, 22,000, and Narsing, 19,000 
feet This separates the Great Rangit and Tista Eivers. 
Due east from Kangchanjanga runs a third mighty spur, 
though a comparatively short one, culminating in Mount 
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Tagcham, 19,000 feet. Groing round to the east, we 
find running southwards from Dankya in a more or 
less wandering line past Ngaryam, 17,000, Chola, 
17,000, Gibmochi, 14,000, to Mount Betsu in Bhiitan, 
a long spur, mightier even than the Singliia Eange, and 
called generally the Chola Eange. North, and then 
west, and then south-west of Dankya there is a magni- 
ficent ridge of mountains, joining Kangchanjanga and 
Dankya, and including the lofty Chamyamu, 23,000 
feet. And lastly, due west of Dankya in the direction of 
Chamyamu is the stupendous spur named successively 
Tamcham, 21,000, and Kangchanjhaii, 23,000 feet. 
Spurs of such size as these are, of course, mountain ranges 
in themselves, and from them inwards trend many lesser 
ranges or spurs. Such for instance is the range on 
which is situated Darjiling itself, 7,000 feet, and Mount 
Sinchal, 8,000, and which is really a spur starting from 
Mount Tanglu. Similarly the Chamnaku Eange, 12,000 
feet, runs towards the Tistd from near the Chola Pass. 

The Tistd is said usually to rise in the Cholamu Lake, 
lying amid the northern spurs of Dankya. It is here 
the Lhachen Eiver receives the waters of the Zemu, 
which spring from the great heights between Kang- 
chanjanga and Chamyamu. Eunning southwards along 
a great spur of Kangchanjhaii called Chaugkang, and 
passing Mount Tagcham, it receives the Lhachang, 
which rises off Dankya itself, and follows the opposite 
side of Changkang. After this junction the river for a 
short distance is called the Lhachi, till it meets the 
Eangnyong from Kangchanjanga, when it becomes the 
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lista, and receives successively the Moing from the 
Chola Pass, the Eangchu or Rangpa from the Yakla 
and Jelap Passes ; and lastly, its largest tributary in 
these hills the Great Eangit, which, with its own feeders, 
drains the eastern slopes of the Singlila Range, and the 
western slopes of Pandim, Narsing, and Tendang. 
Among the lesser rivers to be mentioned here are the 
Ratang straight from Kangchanjanga itself, the Kulhet 
from the Singlila or Islampa Pass into Nepal, the Rum- 
man from Phalut, and the Little Rangit from Tanglu. 
After receiving the Great Rangit, the Tista rolls rapidly 
on to the plains, debouching through the gorge of Sivak 
Gola, whence, as a mighty stream it continues its course 
until it finally runs into the Brahmaputra many miles 
away in the Rangpiir district. Everywhere in the hills 
its banks are precipitous and well-wooded, making it a 
beautiful stream, and, with its background of hill stretch- 
ing beyond hill, a grand picture of natural scenery 
rarely to be witnessed an}^ where. 

In the heights on the borders of Sikkim are many 
tarns or lakes, and some of them of considerable size. 
Cholamuat 17,000 feet and Tumtso at 16,000 lie in 
the extreme north at the sources of the Tista ; while in 
the south-east corner lie the Chola, Chhokam, Yakla, 
Bhyusa or Jusa, Ninyetso and Beduntso, at heights 
varying from 10,000 to 15,000 feet. They are all of 
great beauty, and have been described in some detail by 
Sir Joseph Hooker, in his Himalayan Journals^ and by 
the author of the diaries in this volume in his Oriental 
Experience. 
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The climate of Sikkim varies, of course, greatly as 
regards temperature, since the rivers lie very low, and 
the mountains are exceedingly lofty; but the laud is 
blessed (or cursed ?) with an excessive moisture. It is 
the wettest part of the Himalayas, and that is saying a 
good deal ! The bed of the Tista, which is a fair 
criterion of those of its tributaries according to relative 
position, occupies an ever-falling altitude of 17,000 feet 
at its source to 300 feet where it debouches on to 
the plains, but it is at a low level for a long distance 
into the mountains; and as the temperature varies 
three degrees or thereabouts with the elevation, there is 
every variety of vegetation, from that of the tropics by 
the river-banks to the sterility of eternal snow in the 
great heights. But everywhere there is rain and snow 
and oft-recurring fogs. The result of this is that the 
Sikkim hills are thickly clothed with vegetation on both 
sides to 12,000 feet, i.e.^ as far up as plants can exist ; 
which renders its gorges feverish and unhealthy, and 
consequently the dwelling places of the inhabitants are 
generally to be found on hill tops and mountain slopes 
beyond the reach of exhalations from the valleys. They 
have in this way a beauty of situation that can hardly 
be surpassed anywhere in the world. 

Bounded thus by eternal snows, and being itself a. 
land of deep gorges and precipitous mountains, clothed 
with forest and verdure to their very summits, Sik- 
kim is a land of extraordinary beauty. Sir Joseph 
Hooker, who went all over it, says, "There are no flat 
valleys or plains in the whole country, no lakes or pre- 
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cipices of any consequence below 12,000 feet, and few or 
no bare slopes, although the latter are uniformly steep. 
Viewed from a distance on the plains of India, Sikkim 
presents the appearance — common to all mountainous 
countries — of consecutive parallel ridges, which run east 
and west. These are all wooded, and are backed by a 
beautiful range of snowy peaks, with occasional breaks 
in the foremost ranges through which the rivers de- 
bouch. Any view of the Himalayas, especially at a 
distance sufficient for the remote snowy peaks to be seen 
overtopping the outer ridges is, however, rare from the 
constant deposition of vapours over the forest-clad ranges 
during the greater part of the year, and the haziness of 
the dry atmosphere of the plains in the winter months. 
At the end of the rains, when the south-east monsoon 
has ceased to blow with constancy, views are obtained 
sometimes from a distance of nearly 200 miles. From 
the plains the highest peaks subtend so small an angle 
that they appear like white specks very low on the horizon, 
tipping the black lower and outer wooded ranges, which 
always rise out of a belt of haze, and, probably from 
the density of the lower strata of atmosphere, are never 
seen to rest on the visible horizon. The remarkable 
lowness on the horizon of the whole stupendous mass 
is always a disappointing feature to the new comer, 
who expects to see dazzling peaks towering in the 
air. Approaching nearer, the snowy mountains sink 
behind the wooded ones, long before the latter have 
assumed gigantic proportions ; and when they do so, 
they appear a sombre, lurid, grey-green mass of vege- 
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tation, with no brighness or variation of colour. There 
is no break in this forest caused by rocks, precipices or 
cultivation ; some spurs project nearer, and some valleys 
appear to retire further into the heart of the foremost 
great chain that shuts out all the country beyond. 

*' From Darjiling, the appearance of parallel ridges is 
found to be deceptive, and due to the inosculating spurs 
of long tortuous ranges that run north and south 
throughout the whole length of Sikkim, dividing deep 
wooded valleys which form the beds of large rivers. 
The snowy peaks here look like a long east and west 
range of mountains, at an average distance of thirty to 
forty miles. Advancing into the country, this appear- 
ance proves equally deceptive, and the snowy range is 
resolved into isolated peaks situated in the meridional 
ridges ; the snow-clad spurs, projecting east and west, 
crossing one another, and being uniformly white, 
appear to connect the peaks into one grand unbroken 
range. The rivers, instead of having their origin in the 
snowy mountains, rise far beyond them. Many of their 
sources are upwards of 100 miles in a straight line from 
the plains, in a very curious country, loftier by far in 
mean elevation than the meridional ridges which run 
south from it, yet comparatively bare of snow. This rear- 
ward part of the mountain region is Tibet, where all the 
Sikkim, Bhutan, and Nepal rivers rise as small streams, 
increasing in size as they receive the drainage from the 
snow-covered parts of the ridges that bound them in 
their course. Their banks, between 8,000 and 14,000 
feet of elevation, are generally clothed with rhododen- 
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drons, sometimes to the total exclusion of other woody- 
vegetation, especially near the snowy mountains, a cool 
temperature and great humidity being the most favour- 
able conditions for the luxuriant growth of this species/' 

It is this very plant that adds so much to the beauty 
of the Sikkim heights when in full flower, for its 
blossoms are of unrivalled gorgeousness for colour and 
size. Of this a good deal will be heard in the diaries ; 
and elsewhere the author of them has said, " the rhodo- 
dendron trees are the most beautiful yet discovered. The 
cluster of blossoms may be described in general terms 
as being as large as a man's head, and the leaves from 
twelve to thirteen inches long. The colouring of the 
flowers is quite superb, sometimes crimson, and sometimes 
alabaster white." It is interesting also to note here 
that many of the plants of this species to be found in 
English gardens are due to the seeds gathered by Sir 
Joseph Hooker with characteristic energy, even while a 
captive of the Sikkim Eaja ! 

To return to Sikkim scenery : it has been described 
by Major Morton, once Deputy Commissioner of 
Darjiling, as " indescribably magnificent, the view of the 
snowy mountains from the heights of Phalut and 
Sabarkum in the cold season being one of unsurpassable 
beauty. A jagged line of snow connecting the two 
highest mountains in the world, Mont Everest and 
Kangchanjanga, dazzles the eye, and while the deep 
silence around impresses itself on the spectator, the 
thick clumps of pine forest, with their wide-spreading 
arms, add a weird solemnity to the scene." 
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^ Again, says the writer of the diaries — " From the alti- 
tude of most parts of mid Sikkim an immense sweep of 
country is beheld. The deep valley of the Tistd and its 
affluents, not more than 2,000 feet above sea level, Ke 
below you, and from their depths you look up straight 
in one uninterrupted view to the summit of Kang- 
chanjanga; so that deducting 2,000 from 28,000 you 
have in one sweep of the eye 26,000 feet of mountain 
slope, and that not in one place only, but in many 
places all over Sikkim. These and other circumstances, 
combined with the richness of the vegetation and the 
botanical interest connected therewith, also the many 
kinds of beautiful birds — this mixture of scientific and 
picturesque interest — has rendered Sikkim the desire 
of every one to behold." 

Then, again, up in the heights where lie lakes and 
tarns in the sterile land beyond the reach of vegetation, 
the country has a superb beauty of its own, arising from 
the wonderful hues of the waters, the exquisite tints of 
the distant snows, the magnificent extent of view every- 
where obtainable, and the subdued lighting of the 
atmosphere, than which *' anything more lovely it is 
hard to conceive/' 

But this land of marvellous scenery has a terrible 
drawback in its weather. The traveller " has really to 
undergo great hardships. The mist and rain are pro- 
voking beyond the power of description. He has to 
march in the wet, to unpack his tent in the wet, to lie 
down to sleep in the wet, to pack up again in the wet ; 
and for hours and sometimes for days together he lives 
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in the wet ! " In the heights the average summer day 
is this : a fine morning, but biting cold ; a clouded sky 
by 10 A.M., melting into snow by noon; a dismal after- 
noon that makes one "feel very miserable in the even- 
ing '' ; a clear cold starry midnight. It will be seen, 
therefore, that Sikkim rejoices in a climate which, 
though extremely favourable for vegetation, is peculiarly 
rigorous as regards mankind. 

Over the stupendous mountain walls that form the 
actual boundaries of Sikkim are several passes ; but of 
these we need not concern ourselves now with any 
except the most important. In the extreme north into 
Tibet are the Dankya, 18,000, and the Kangdalama, 
16,000 feet ; and in the south-east are the two important 
passes at about 15,000 feet of Chola and Yakla into 
the Chumbi Valley of Tibet, and at 12,000 the Jelap 
on the future highroad between India and China via 
Tibet. To this last leads a regularly engineered road 
from India m& Darjiling, Damsang, and Benak. Lastly, 
to the west is the Singlila or Islampa Pass into Nepal, 
10,000 feet, over which the Gorkha irruptions into 
Sikkim at the end of the last and the commencem-ent of 
the present century were conducted. 

Before closing this geographical sketch it is necessary 
to say something of East Nepal as seen from the 
Singlila Range in order to adequately explain the 
diaries. Nepal is drained by three main river systems 
— those of the Ghagra, the Gandak and the Kosi, all of 
which eventually find their way into the Ganges. The 
most easterly of these is the Kosi, having seven main 
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tributaries, two of which, the Bhiitia Kosi and the 
Aran rise in Tibet far behind the Southern Himalayas. 
Of the feeders of the K6si the Tambar is that which is 
nearest Sikkiro, rising, indeed, in the great heights to 
the west of Kangchanjanga, and all its left bank, or 
eastern, tributaries in the Singlila Kange. It is the view 
of their narrow valleys and the mighty ranges across 
them that is visible from the Singlila mountains ; though 
the great heights, such as Mont Everest, 29,000 feet, 
are much further to the west ; Everest itself towering 
above the left bank of the Aran at the point where it 
bursts through the Southern Himalayas. Our know- 
ledge of this region is entirely dependent on Sir Joseph 
Hooker's account of his journey thither in 1848, in 
which is detailed with characteristic fullness and 
accuracy all that a traveller without any previous guide 
could note, but it is not necessary to enter into this 
point further here. 

The population of Independent Sikkim is naturally 
very small, about 5,000 only. Of these, 2,600 are 
Lepchas, 1,000 Limbus, and 1,500 Bhutids. The 
Lepchas are the aborigines of Sikkim, the Limbus are 
immigrants from Eastern Nepal, and the Bhiitias from 
Bhutan. In the Ddrjiling district is collected a most 
heterogeneous population comprising every class of 
Nepali, aborigines of several parts of the Lower Bengal 
and Assam Hills, and the usual tribes and castes of the 
neighbouring and even distant portions of India. 
With these, however, we need not concern ourselves 
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now, and it will suffice to describe briefly the Lepchas, 
the Limbus, and the Bhiitias. 

The Lepchas are a short but well-built race, Tibetan 
in feature, and somewhat in habit, womanish in appear- 
ance, and never handsome. They are moral as things 
go in the Himalayas, honest as among themselves, 
timid, peaceful, and fond of ornaments ; naturall}^ frank, 
polite, humorous, good natured, open hearted, and free 
handed. They are gross feeders, but indolent, fond of 
change, and given to an out-door life ; and are very 
poor, for they have no idea of cultivation bej'ond clear- 
ing a spot of virgin soil, and scraping up its surface with 
the rudest of agricultural implements, repeating the 
process elsewhere as soon as that particular area is 
exhausted. 

The Limbus are a race of Tibetan origin from parts of 
Eastern Nepal, where they once ruled, being dislodged 
with difficulty from their stronghold by the Gorkhas. 
In character they are said to be brave and cruel ; but 
they are of very similar habits to the Lepchas — with 
whom they will intermarry, and who call them Changs — 
though they are somewhat more slender in appearance^ 
At the same time the two tribes differ altogether in 
language and dress. 

The Bhiitias may be divided into three classes — those 
of Tibet, Sikkim, and Bhutan. Taking the inhabitants 
of Bhiitdn — Dharma Bhiitias as they are usually called 
after their spiritual chief the .Dharma Eaja — as the 
type, they are a dark, powerful, finely made race, Tibetan 
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in feature, language, and religion ; but of a very un- 
pleasing character, being described as vain, rude, inacces- 
sible, sulky, quarrelsome, turbulent, cowardly and cruel, 
and grossly immoral and drunken withal. Their 
brethren of Sikkim and Tibet — especially the latter — 
share their bad qualities in a lesser degree, are fairer, 
and though not so fine in appearance, are more robust. 
The Bhiitias are more industrious than the Lepchas, 
and, being better cultivators, are in a sense better off. 

On the whole the dwellings of the people in Sikkim, 
though primitive, may be called comfortable. The 
Lepchas, being most skilful woodsmen, will in a very 
short time build themselves a hut of bamboos, much 
after the Burmese fashion, which is watertight and, for 
a Lepcha, sufficiently warm. As much may be said 
for the Limbus. The houses of the Bhiitias are every- 
where to be noted for their superior construction, 
" being built of rubble, stone or clay, of two, three, and 
sometimes four stories. All the floors are neatly 
boarded with deal, and on two sides are well constructed 
verandahs, ornamented with carved and painted wood- 
work. The workmanship displays considerable skill in 
joinery, the panelling being very good of its kind. The 
roofs are made of shingles of pine, five or six feet in 
length, laid over a framework of wood, and kept in their 
places with stones. Immediately under this roof is a 
store room for dried turnips, grain, &c. ; and the floor 
of this apartment, which is made of concrete clay, forms 
a second roof to the remainder of the house. The great 
desideratum is a chimney.'* 
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The excessive poverty of the Raja of Sikkim and, 
from a pecuniary point of view, of his people, is best 
gauged by the two facts that he has no money revenue 
at all, and that his revenue in kind, consisting of agri- 
cultural produce and transit duties, is reckoned at about 
a rupee and a half per head of the population, e.e, less by 
a great deal than £1,000 a year ! He h^, however, some 
income, for the British Grovernment has given him an 
allowance that has varied a good deal under current cir- 
cumstances, and is now about £1,200 a year! His 
system of government, therefore, though extremely 
interesting as an ethnological study, is of necessity as 
primitive as it can well be. The only account of it that 
seems to exist is to be found in Mr. Edgar's Report on 
Sikkim and the Tibetan Frontier. The Raja himself is a 
foreigner, i.e. he is a Tibetan residing half the year in 
the Chumbi Valley, which belongs altogether to Tibet, 
and where he has a house. So is his general Minister 
or Diwdn, who is always a near relative. Sir Joseph 
Hooker says that they come of a family " of just respect- 
able extraction '' in Tibet, and that neither the best 
Tibetan families, nor the Chinese commissioners with 
the Dalai and Tashi Lamas consider them worthy of 
notice. However, the RajA is lord of Sikkim, and thus 
governs it according to Mr. Edgar. " There are twelve 
Kazis,* and several other officers of various names, who 
exercise jurisdiction over specific tracts of land. Each 
of these officers assesses the revenue payable by all the 

* The use of this and other Muhammadan official terms in N^pdl 
and other Him&lajan States is noteworthy, and not well explained. 
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people settled on the lands within his jurisdiction, and 
keeps the greater portion for himself, paying over to the 
Eaja a certain fixed contribution. At the same time, 
he has no proprietary right in the land, though the 
Kazis have at least a kind of hereditary title to their 
office. The Kazis and other officers exercise limited 
civil and criminal jurisdiction within the lands the 
revenue of which they collect, all important cases being 
referred to the Eaja and decided by the Minister and 
the Diwans, who are three in number. 

"The cultivators have no title to the soil, and a 
man may settle down on and cultivate any land he may 
find unoccupied without ^oing through any formality 
whatever, and when once he has occupied the land, no 
one except the Raja can turn him out. But the Raja 
can eject him at any time, and if he should cease to 
occupy the land he would not retain any lien upon it. 
There is a kind of tenant right, however, under which 
cultivators are enabled to dispose of unexhausted im- 
provements. Thus, a man who has terraced a piece of 
hill-side could not sell the land, but is allowed to sell 
the right of using the terrace. This custom is acknow- 
ledged not to be absolutely a right, but more of the 
nature of an indulgence on the part of the Rdja, by 
whom it was allowed to grow up for the sake of 
convenience. 

" The land is not assessed and pays no revenue. The 
assessment is on the revenue-payer personally, and in 
theory he is supposed to be allowed the use of the Rajas 
land in order that he may live and be able to render to 
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the Kaja the services which he is bound to do as the 
Kaja's live chattel ; and possibly if the system were 
carried to theoretical perfection, he would be bound to 
give over to the Eaja all the produce of the land — that 
is, all the fruit of his labour, beyond what might be 
actually necessary to support himself and his family. 
In practice the subject is only bound to give a certain 
portion of his labour, or of the fruit of his labour, to 
the State ; and when he does not give actual service, 
the amount of his property is rouglily assessed, and his 
contribution to the State fixed accordingly ; but such 
an assessment is made without the slightest reference 
to the amount of land occupied by the subject. The 
value of his wives and children, slaves, cattle, furniture, 
&c., are all taken into account, but not the extent of 
his fields/* 

Eegarded from its ethnological aspect, Mr, Edgar 
then shows in his Beport how widely spread this system 
is in the Indo-Chinese States, in Manipur, Bhiitan, 
Tibet and Burma ; in Kachar, Assam and N^pal. He also 
points out that something like it existed in ancient 
Egypt, as indicated in the 47th chapter of Genesis ; 
that it perhaps underlies the forced labour and Govern- 
ment monopolies of modem Egypt, and probably also 
some of the land revenue systems of China. As regards 
ancient Egypt, he notes that "just as the land of the 
priests ' became not Pharaoh's,' so in Sikkim the Lamas 
are not bound to labour for the Kaja, and pay no dues 
of any kind, no matter how much land may be cultivated 
by themselves or their bondsmen." 
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The historical information obtainable about Sikkim is 
very meagre, and what there was of local record — a very- 
fine MS. kept at Pemyangchi — was destroyed by the 
Gorkhas during their irruption in 1814. Practically, 
no European has ever seriously enquired into the history 
of Sikkim, and all that is known is that the Baja's 
family came from Tibet and settled at Qantak, where 
about 300 years ago it was represented by one Penchho 
Namge. At that time a number of monks of the 
Dukpa sect — of which more presently — left Tibet owing 
to the ascendancy of the opposition sect of Galukpas, 
and emigrated to Sikkim. Penchho Namge took them 
under his protection, and with their help made himself 
Baja of Sikkim, including that portion of it now belong- 
ing to theDarjiling district, aiding them in turn to con- 
vert the Lepchas to the Dukpa form of the Buddhist 
faith. He then removed to Eabdenchi, close to 
Pemyangchi, where the remains of his palace and fort 
are still to be found. The next ascertainable points 
are that in 178S the G6rkhas took the Murung or Tarai 
tract from the Baja, and that in 1814, when the N^pal 
War with the English broke out, the Sikkim Raja joined 
us, being considerably punished during the fighting by 
the Gorkhas, who plundered his chief monasteries and 
drove him across the Tista. However, he reaped his 
reward when the war was over, by the restoration of 
the Murung tract, and the protection of the Englisli 
against the Gorkhas. 

We are now brought to the foundation of Darjiling as 
a sanatorium, and subsequently as a British district* 

VOL. II. N 
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In 1828 a frontier dispute broke out between N^pal 
and Sikkim, and while this was going on Mr. J. W. 
Grant visited Darjiling, and wrote to Lord William 
Bentinck, then Governor-Greneral, pointing out its value 
as a place of refuge for the sick, as a commercial depot, 
and as a commanding military position. This led to 
the purchase of the Darjiling Station, after negociation, 
by the British Government from the Raja for an 
annuity of £300, subsequently increased to £000 ; and 
to the well-known Archibald Campbell being appointed 
its first Superintendent in 1840, a post which he held 
till 1862 to the incalculable benefit of the place. The 
Edja, however, could not manage to keep what he had 
thus obtained, for he and his people were inveterate 
kidnappers. Slavery had been an old institution in 
Sikkim, and the Native Government, in order to keep it 
up, were guilty of two gross oflfences, viz., of providing 
themselves with slaves from British territory, and of 
attempting to recover their own absconding slaves from 
the same. In 1849, in order to enforce their demands 
for the cession of these runaways, they imprisoned 
Sir Joseph Hooker and Campbell while travelling in the 
Chamnaku Valley — as regards the outer world, by far the 
most celebrated act they ever performed ! As a punish- 
ment for this characteristic piece of childish folly, the 
Murung district and the hill tracts of Ddrjiling west 
of the Tista were confiscated, and the Eaja's allowance 
was stopped. He was, however, so impoverished by this, 
that the allowance had to be renewed, and, it may be 
remarked, that this taking away of their lowland 
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possessions is the way to punish these highland chiefs. 
It brought the Bhiitias to reason, and, as will be seen 
later on, it can be used with effect on the N^palis if 
necessary. The ftict is that what real wealth these hill 
sovereigns have, lies in their estates and lands at the 
foot of their mountains. 

But it seems that in 1850 the Native Government 
was not sufficiently punished, for the kidnapping went 
on, till at last, in 1S60, an expedition was sent to Tam- 
lung, where the Kaja lives during the summer, and the 
local notables were bound down by a treaty sufficiently 
strict. Since then, until very lately, they have been on 
their good behaviour, which has resulted in the Raja s 
allowance being raised to £1,200. It may be as well 
to add here that the eastern or Damsang tract of the 
Ddrjiling District was taken from Bhiltan, after the war 
of 1864, brought about by the foolish and insulting 
attitude of the Bhiitias to our envoy, Sir Ashley Eden. 

The entries in the following journals now oblige us 
to consider a most intricate and difficult subject — the 
modem Buddhism of the Himalayas. Taken as a whole, 
it may be said that the highly philosophic faith of the 
older books with which, after a fashion, Mr. Edwin 
Arnold has made the British reader familiar — ^bcars just 
that much resemblance to the modern very gross 
superstition, as a foundation in such matters must 
always exhibit towards the superstructure raised upon 
it. Confining ourselves strictly to that part of the 
Himdlayas which we have been discussing a]l along, it 
seems that Buddhism really came into Sikkim from 

N 2 
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Tibet in the sixteenth century, though the local tradition 
Bays that Urgyen Eimbochhe, i.e., Padmasambhava, 
the Buddhist teacher of Urgyen (Uddayana), or Lahore, 
and the introducer of Buddhism iftto Tibet in the 
eighth century, visited Sikkim on his return to India, 
and chose Tasiding as the site of a monastery. The 
religion that Padmasambhava inculcated was a very 
corrupt one, and much overladen with the sensuous 
Saiva variety of the Tantrik philosophy of India ; and 
we find, in place of the pure and noble teaching of 
Buddha and his immediate successors, a highly com- 
plicated theology based on ideas and doctrines of a 
Hindd origin ! According to this, the Prime, or Adi, 
Buddha, who is not at all the Buddha with whom 
Europeans are familiar, but rather an abstract deity, was 
possessed of inherent jitdna and dhydna, or wisdom and 
meditation, and by five spontaneous acts of jndna and 
dhydna he created the five Dhydni Buddhas, viz., 
Akshobhya, Vairdchana, Eatnasambhava, Amitdbha, 
and Amogasiddha. Each Dhyani Buddha in the same 
manner created a B6dhisattva, viz., Samantabhadra, 
Vajrapdni, Eatnapani, Padmapdni or Avalokitesvara, 
and Visvapdni. Of these, Amitdbha Buddha and his 
son, or Bodhisattva, Avaldkitesvara Padmapani are 
they who have taken the firmest hold on the popular 
imagination, and whose images are most frequently to 
be seen. They all have in Tibet, and consequently in 
Sikkim, names which translate either their Sanskrit 
ones or Sanskrit terms for their attributes. The above 
names are Sanskrit, and have been used because they 
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are far more familiar to Europeans than the Tibetan. 
Similarly Sanskrit terms will be employed throughout 
this description, it being sufficient to indicate its meaning 
whenever a Tibetan term is necessary. 

As the evil teaching of the Tantrik philosophy sank 
deeper and deeper into the Himalayan Buddhism, the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, increased to six in number, 
were invested with female energies, or wives, called 
Saktis ; and in addition to the Dhyani Buddhas a set 
of seven Manusha, or Mortal, Buddhas, of whom Sakya 
Muni, the Buddha of the original Buddhism, was held 
to be the chief, were invented and granted a due com- 
plement of Bodhisattvas and Saktis; but as these 
belong more to N^pal than to Sikkim and Tibet, they 
need not be noticed further now. Then, by the adop- 
tion of a very ancient doctrine, beings were divided 
into celestial {loke^ard) and mortal, and these last into 
six progressive classes, i. e., the soul has in a succession 
of lives to migrate by the performance of good works 
from the lowest to the highest class, in order to attain 
nirvdnay or absorption into the divine essence ; the ulti- 
mate — indeed, the so remotely ultimate as to be the 
practically unattainable — aim of all Buddhists. These 
six classes are ndraka, the damned ; preta^ goblins ; 
tiryagga^ brute-beasts ; manmhya^ man ; amra and 
daitya, demi-gods ; sura and deoa^ gods. 

Such in merest outline is the doctrine, under the 
name of Buddhism, that was introduced by Urgyen 
Bimbochhe, and continued, with various additions and 
«plitting-up into sectarian divisions, till the fourteenth 
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century, when there arose in Tibet a great priest or 
Lima, called Tsangkhapa, who set up to be a purist 
reformer, and attempted, after a fashion, to resuscitate 
the original or true faith of Buddhism. This created 
a great schism, and the old and new sects became 
sharply separated, even in dress ; the old wearing red 
caps and calling themselves Dukpas, and the new, 
yellow capSy and being called Galukpas. The Galukpas 
eventually triumphed in Tibet and among the Tatars ; 
but the Dukpas remained in the ascendent in N6pal 
and Bhiitan, and, as we have already seen, in Sikkim. 

Tsangkhapa established himself at Galdan, and 
founded the first great Lama's chair ; but his contem- 
porary, Gedun Tubpa, of Tashi, or commonly Teshu, 
Lhumpo made himself a far greater name as the Tashi 
Lama, and was the first to introduce the famous system 
of avatdras, by which a ruling Lama's successor is an 
infant, who is supposed to be the incarnation (avatdra) 
by metempsychosis of the Lama just deceased. Gedun 
Tubpa called himself an incarnation of Amitabha 
Buddha, and all the Tashi Lamas since his death in 
1473 have been incarnations of himself. The fifth in 
succession to Gedun Tubpa, named Navang Losang, 
established himself at Lhasa as the Dalai Lama in 1640, 
and founded, as the incarnation of Avalokitesvara Pad- 
mapani, the Bddhisattva, an avatdri chair ; and since he 
made himself master of all Tibet, it has become the 
most important and best known of all. 

The avatdri system is now widely spread, and every 
head of a monastery with any claims to importance is 
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the incarnation of its founder ; but there are five chief 
avatdri Lama's chairs, viz., in order of importance, the 
Dalai Lama of Lhasa, the Tashi (or Teshu) Lama of 
Tashi Lhumpo, the Khampo of Galdan, all in Tibet 
proper ; the Dharma Raja of Bhiitan, and the Taranath 
Lama of XJrga Kuren in Mongolia. All these Lamas are 
spiritual lords, and though, as in the case of the Dalai 
Lamas especially, they can assume temporal power, and 
are theoretically temporal as well as spiritual lords, they 
constitutionally delegate their political authority to 
ministers. Thus the Dalai Lama is represented politi- 
cally by the Geshub Rimbochhe, an official chosen by 
a constitutional law from among the heads of certain 
monasteries, themselves all avatdri Lamas. So, too, 
the Dharma Raja is represented by the Deb Raja, a 
layman, ostensibly elected by a constitutionally appointed 
board. The relation between the Raja of Sikkim and 
his Diwan is also evidently somewhat of a similar 
nature. 

It is now necessary to explain a few terms. Gedun 
means the clergy as a body, and Idma is a monk ; but 
amongst the Galukpas, where the monks are in classes, 
a full-blown one is styled 2kgelong, Among the Sikkim 
Dukpas, however, the position seems to be reversed, 
and there the gelong is a monk, and the Idma a chief 
monk. They commonly use three ritualistic instru- 
ments, viz., the dilbu, or prayer-bell; the dorjey or 
sceptre (thunderbolt), representing the well-known vajra 
of ancient India, and the chhokhor, or prayer-cylinder so 
familiar to all. They also erect buildings peculiar to 
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themselves, and fill their temples with imao^es, the chief 
of which must be noticed presently. A gompa is a 
monastery, a lUdkliang is a temple, and a Iddang is a 
monk's house. The well-known ancient chaitya (or 
chait), or mortuary shrine, is called a chhoteriy and the 
Indian stupa (or tope), or relic-holder, a dungten. The 
mani (or domani), or mendong, a very common object, is 
a dyke of holy inscribed stones from ten feet to half 
a mile in length, to walk over which is a '* good work 
unto salvation ; " and lastly, in every temple is a 
thsdkltang, or mortuary chamber, wherein medallions, 
stamped with the figures of deceased Lamas are kept. 

The images usually to be found in the temples are as 
follows : — Sangya Koncho, or Shakya Tubpa, or Sakya 
Muni, i.e., Buddha, seated with his right hand on his 
right knee, and his left in his lap holding his alms-dish, 
his body yellow, and his hair short, curly, and blue 
or black. Chho Koncho or Dharma, the Law, per- 
sonified as a white woman with four arms, two raised 
in prayer, the third holding a garland, and the fourth 
a lotus. Qedun Koncho, or Sangha, the Church per- 
sonified : the right hand on the right knee, the left 
holding a lotus. Champa, or Maitreya, the future 
Buddha, seated with both hands raised, body yellow, 
hair short, curly, and blue or black. Jamya, or 
Manjusri the most famous mortal Bodhisattva ; a 
yellow figure, seated with his right hand raised and 
holding a flaming sword and his left hand carrying a 
lotus. Chanresig, or Chagnadorje, or Dorjesempa, i. e., 
Avalokitesvara the Dhydni Bodhisattva ; a white figure 
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standing, with his right liand by his side and his left 
carrying a lotus. Lagnadorje, or Vajrapani the Dhyani 
Bodhisattva ; a yellow figure standing, with left hand 
empty and the right carrying a lotus. Tungsa, or 
Amoghasiddha the Dhyani Buddha; a green figure 
seated, with his left hand in his lap holding a lotus and 
his right raised to teach. To these may be added 
Hopame, or Amitabha, the most celebrated Dhyani 
Buddha, progenitor of Avalokit^svara ; a red figure 
seated, with both hands in his lap holding a lotus. It 
may be here noted also that each Dhyani Buddha has 
his specific colour, which indicates also his wife, or 
Sakti, and his son, or Bodhisattva : thus Aksh6bh3^a is 
blue or black, Eatnasarabhava yellow, Amitabha red, 
and Amoghasiddha green. Also the Buddhas and 
Saktis are represented seated, and the Bodhisattvas 
standing. To these must be added, where the Tantrik 
teachings have sunk deeply, Dolma, or Tdrd, the wife or 
Sakti of Amoghasiddha, a green figure seated : her right 
hand on her knee, her left holding a lotus. Varchu, or 
Chansumpa, a three-eyed form of the Hindu god Siva, 
of a low type, and his consort Todephama, or Chan- 
summa; a similar three-eyed form of the bloody goddess 
Kali. In N6pal, where the filthy esoteric doctrines 
of the Tantrik philosophers have most prevailed, there 
is a great number more of such objects, but they need 
not concern us now. 

A few words are desirable, before concluding this 
introduction, as to the monasteries and Ldmas of Sikkim. 
The external appearance of the monasteries and pampas 
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or chapels attached to them, are sufficiently described in 
the journals themselves, so no more need be said about 
them now ; and there is a good deal also told us about 
the Lamas and their social and political status, but the 
following additional remarks as to this seem advisable: — 
The Lamas of Sikkim, in common with those of the 
neighbouring States of Tibet and Bhiitan, form a con- 
siderable section of the general population, and occupy 
nearly all the important posts. The chief Lama in 
Sikkim is called the Kubgen Lama, and is an avatdra 
of the founder of Changchiling, the head of which sub- 
sequentl}'' removed his seat to Pemyangchi, hard by; 
and who now, under circumstances to be presently re- 
lated, has his chief abode at the monastery of Ladang, 
near Tamlung. The position of the Kubgen Lama, and 
of the superior Ldmas generally, is well illustrated by 
the following remarks of Mr. Edgar : — " The Kubgen 
Lama is head of nearly two-thirds of the monasteries in 
Sikkim. Pemyangchi was the residence of all his 
predecessors until some few years ago, when the avatdra 
appeared in the family of the Rdjd, whose eldest soriy 
the brother of the present (1873) Raja, was discovered to 
be Kubgen, The Raja, in order to have his son near 
him, formed the Ladang monastery for him, where he 
resided, till, on the death of his second brother, who had 
been held to be heir to Sikkim, a dispensation was 
obtained for his marriage, and he was acknowledged to 
be heir apparent. He died, however, without children, 
and his next surviving brother, the present Bdjd, was 
taken from the Fhodang monastery, of which he was Ldma^ 
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married, and declared heir apparent. The avatdra of 
the Kubgen Lama meanwhile reappeared in a very 
humble family/' 

As to the monasteries, it must suffice now to state 
that the chief are those of Ladang, Phedang, and Phen- 
chang, all near Tamlung; and Pemyangchi, Chang- 
chiling, Tasiding, Ralang, Ramteg, Dikiling, Phodang, 
and Yangang, outside; of these Changchiling, Pem- 
yangchi, and Ladang are practically one foundation. 

Among the Ldmas there is one name to be found 
constantly mentioned in all accounts of our doings in 
Sikkim and Bhiitan, and, of course, in the diaries — that 
of Chibu Lama. He was sprung from an old and 
respectable Sikkim family of Tibetan origin, dwelling at 
Tamlung, near the Raja's house, and was early a man of 
influence and mark, for he seems to have been one of the 
first to learn Hindiistanl, a qualification that gave him 
much political importance. When Sir X Hooker and 
Dr. Campbell were insulted and imprisoned by the 
Sikkim Court in 1849, he befriended them throughout, 
and as a reward obtained a very large estate of about 
75,000 acres near Darjiling on the annexation of Sikkim 
territory, which subsequently took place. On this he 
resided till his death in 1866. He was, for the second 
time, of great service not long before his death, as he 
volunteered to accompany Sir Ashley Eden on his 
mission to Bhiitdn in 18C4, and was with him through- 
out that trying time, doing all he could to smooth 
matters for him, and being in considerable personal 
danger. 
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With this note the reader has been informed of all 
that he need know in order to comprehend the entries 
in the journals, and it is now only necessary to point 
out that the first diary refers to a journey made entirely 
within the limits of the Sikkim portion of the Darjiling 
District ; and that the second takes us first to that part 
of the district that originally belonged to Bhiitan, and 
afterwards into Independent Sikkim, 
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THE BRITISH PORTION OF SIKKIM, 

Between the 6th and 16th Mat, 1875. 



The plan of this journey was to march from Darjiling 
to Phalut, or Phalalam, the point of junction be- 
tween the boundaries of N^pdl, Darjfling, and Inde- 
pendent Sikkim, distant sixty miles, and back, along 
the line indicated by the boundary pillars erected 
on the frontier between British and Nepali terri- 
tory, which runs along a ridge from 10,000 to 12,000 
feet high, forming part of the Singlila Eange. This 
ridge is the most interesting of all in the Eastern 
Himalayas, as it is a part of a spur which runs straight 
from Kangchanjanga, 28,000 feet above the sea, south- 
ward to the plains of the Tardi, and commands N^pal 
on one side, and Sikkim and Darjiliug on the other. It 
also forms the watershed of two great river systems, 
for the streams on its western flank run into the Kdsi, 
an affluent of the Ganges, while those on its eastern 
flank run into the Tista, an affluent of the Brahmd- 
putra. 
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The party consisted of myself. Dr. Staples, and Mr. 
Edgar, the Deputy-Commissioner of Darjiling. Our 
chief native attendants were Tenduk, a Lepcha, and 
manager of the estate of the late Chibu Lama, so well 
known in our affairs with Bhiitan; Gelong a Sikkim 
Bhiitia, and a tahsilddr or sub-collector of land revenue ;* 
and Lachhmi Kanta, a Qorkha Brahman of Kathmandii 
in Ndpal, and an inspector of police. All three were 
men of intelligence, local knowledge, and physical 
endurance, first-rate guides and managers on a march. 

The following is the itinerary of this journey : — 

May 6th. Tanglu 25 miles. 

„ 7th. Sandakphn . • . . 16 „ 

„ 8th. Charati 8 „ 

„ 9th. Phalut 12 „ 

„ 10th. Khusa 3 „ 

„ 11th. Sabarkum 6 „ 

„ 12th. Sandakphu l'^ n 

„ 13th. Halt. 

„ 14th. Tanglu 16 „ 

„ 15th. Halt. 

„ 16th. DdrjHing 25 „ 

Thursday, May C///, 1875. — We started at 1 p.m. 
from Darjiling for Mount Tanglu, distant 25 miles 
along a good bridle-road, which had been recently made 
for fast riding by Mr. Edgar, passing through a forest of 
oaks, chestnuts, magnolias, and laurels. The laurels 
were especially fine, from 60 to 80 feet high, with moss- 
grown trunks looking as if draped in green velvet. 

• These two men had previously accompanied Mr. Edgar in Ins 
journey of 1873, which resulted in his Report on SiH'ini ayid the 
Tibetan Frontier. 
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We reached our camp on Mount Tanglu, 10,0 SO feet, 
at half-past four, and found the summit enveloped in a 
mist, which shortly afterwards lifting itself up to the 
south-east, like a curtain, dislayed the Mai and Myong 
rivers wandering through the plains in the distance. 
Otherwise the evening closed in darkly, but the tempera- 
ture was pleasant enough. Mount Tanglu is on the 
frontier between British and Nepali territory, and 
commands the main road from N^pal to Darjiling. 

Friday, May 1th. — The morning broke very clear in 
the direction of the plains of North Bengal, which are 
seen from Tanglu to the highest advantage. On the 
east the Tista and on the west the Kdsi, both snow-fed 
rivers, can be made out — the direct distance between 
them being about 112 miles — and intermediately lesser 
rivers, viz., the Mahdnadi, the Balasan, the Edhini, the 
Eekhti, the Myong and the Mai. I hardly know any 
bird's-eye view of the Indian plains in which so many 
rivers can be seen. From Tanglu also there is a first- 
rate view of the snowy mountains, so well described by 
Sir Joseph Hooker in his Himalayan Journala.* They 
were, however, but partially visible that morning, the 
summit only of the Kangchanjanga group appearing 
above the layers of cloud, which strangely enough were 
reflected on the surface of a little tarn, or tank, close to 
our camp! Excepting these views there is nothing 
particular to be seen at Tanglu in the way of rock, 
forest, or other feature, save, perhaps, some aged yew 
trees a short way from the camping ground. 
•'Vol. r., pp. 181, IhTi. 
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After enjoying the views we marched for Sandakphu, 
distant 16 miles, and 11,963 feet high. The road for 
the first few miles crossed grassy undulations, and then 
descended very sharply down the side of Mount Tanglu 
through the extensive thickets of bamboo so common in 
this neighbourhood. Then, leaving the mountain, it 
passed, by a fatiguing series of ascents and descents, 
through forests diversified by the white flowers of the 
magnolia and the pale yellow ones oiihe falconeri species 
of rhododendron, some of which last were covered with 
flowers, and on one 150 bunches were counted (!), till it 
took us to a little lake called Kalapokhri, from the ink- 
black hue of its waters, at the foot of the Sandakphu 
mountain. This we then began to ascend, and soon 
specimens of the silver fir {abies webbiand) came into 
view, gradually thickening into forests near the summit. 
At noon we reached our camp, which was carefully 
placed in a hollow near the top, sheltered between some 
firs and a crag of gneiss rock ; — gneiss breaking out all 
over the top of the mountain in very fine masses. Here 
we found small lilac rhododendrons in flower, growing 
all about the place. 

By this hour the distant mountains were hidden by 
clouds, which, however, threw great shadows of a deep 
violet hue all over the nearer ravines and valleys, quite 
crowded with firs. The view of the snows from this 
spot, combining the two great points of Kangchanjanga 
and Mont Everest, though we failed to see it, is 
known to be first-rate ; and so, what with rocks and 
flowers and fir forest and snow view, this encampment 
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in fine May weather is one of the most beautiful in 
the Darjiling country. 

We found on examination that, though the firs in 
the hollows were still intact, there had been a wasteful 
destruction of them all along the ridge by cattle- 
graziers ; and Tenduk told ns that they took the bark in 
order to pack their salt and such like articles in it, 
adding that the timber was of inferior value. These 
firs, though not so fine in appearance as the best forests 
of the kind in the Simla Hills, are much more uniformly 
extensive, spreading almost all over the whole moun- 
tain, and have a wild weird appearance. 

By degrees the clouds turned into mist, and then into 
rain, and the evening closed in very wet and dark. We 
were, however, able to keep our bonfires alight. The 
rain lasted all night ; but despite the altitude of almost 
12,000 feet, we did not feel cold. 

Saturday, May "ith, — The morning was dark and 
rainy, but as soon as the rain abated we marched for 
Charati, only eight miles distant on a road running 
along the ridge of the mountain without any note- 
worthy ascent or descent. We passed by some masses 
of gneiss, which looked quite majestic when dimly seen 
through the mist, and then crossed the heights of Chan- 
dugeri, the grassy knolls of which were covered with a 
purple primrose, the snow having but very recently 
melted there. 

We next entered the region of a beautiful scarlet 
rhododendron, much larger in the flower than any 
species I have ever seen, and I regret that on inquiry I 

VOL. n. o 
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was unable to ascertain its botanical name. Each head 
of its flowers has from twenty to thirty bells, and each 
bell is about two inches in length and one in diameter ; 
so that a head of flowers is from three to four times as 
large as a man's closed fist ! The plants are generally 
shrubby, but sometimes develop into small trees with 
a pinkish bark, and most of them have fifty heads of 
flowers at least ; some as many as 100 ; some even 150 ! 
In two parallel valleys the northern side was,. we 
found, almost covered with these gorgeous flowers, and 
one can fancy the floral spectacle presented by a hill- 
side some 400 feet high, and stretching, perhaps, 
nearly a mile, thus covered with pink and scarlet ! 

We then passed through forests of firs, gloomy with 
clouds and full of aged, gnarled, and moss-clad trunks, 
to our camp, about 10,200 feet in height. It rained 
heavily all the afternoon, and we saw nothing whatever 
in the way of views. 

Sunday, May Wi, — The morning was very dark and 
thick, but I was able to make some studies of a juniper 
(Juniperus recurva), of which there were some fine clumps 
near the camp. 

After this we marched for Phalut, distant 12 miles, 
and after some ascents and descents we passed over the 
Sabarkum point of the range, 10,430 feet in height, 
near which the pink and scarlet rhododendron, already 
described, was very luxuriant and in full flower. There 
was also here the best silver fir forest in the range, the 
trees being younger and stronger in growth than else- 
where. We next passed by rocks crowned with rhodo- 
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dendrons to Phalut, 12,042 feet, which we reached soon 
after midday, no views whatever having been visible on 
the way. 

Around Phalut the range is bare of forest, and even 
of shrubs, except rhododendrons of the smaller species, 
and consists of grassy undulations studded with masses 
of gneiss rock split up into layers and laminations with 
curved edges, the curvature giving a horued form to the 
termination of almost all the formations, and causing 
them sometimes to assume shapes like the eagle's 
beak. 

It rained again all that afternoon, and nothing was 
to be seen but the rocks, the strangely pointed forms of 
which, however, gained beauty through the medium of 
the thick mist. In the evening we were able to keep 
the bonfire alight, and did not suffer from cold despite 
the altitude. 

Monday, May lOM. — After a rainy night, the morning 
broke clear towards the lower hills, and the plains were 
visible at a great distance. It was also clear towards 
the hills at the foot of Kanchanjanga, and the hills, — so 
well described by Hooker,* viz., Monlepcha, Gugdu,t 
Jongdi, and others, — as well as some important hills in 
North-East N^pdl, — Sidingba and so on, — which were 
finely visible ; but the snows lay hidden behind clouds. 

Close in front of us stood the hill of Khusa, which 
overlooks the Singlila Pass — so called from the abund- 

• Himdiayan Journals^ Vol. I., p. 341 ff. 

t This is Hooker's '' Oubroo,'' a part of Knbra or Euda. See 
note to Himdiayan Jaumalt, YoL I. p. 345. 

o 2 
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ance of birches in the neighbourhood, — which is the 
main passage from Nepal to Sikkim, and that by which, 
in 1814, the Ndpalis invaded it. 

We went for an excursion to the summit of Khusa, 
along the path that follows the boundary between 
Sikkim and Nepal, and returned to the camp the same 
day. On the way the weather became as bad as ever, 
the rain changing to hail and sleet at the top of Khusa, 
which is over 12,500 feet. It was very cold there even 
at midday (!), and we saw nothing but some rocks, 
junipers, heaths, and shrubby rhododendrons. We also 
observed some fine birch forests in Sikkim territory, 
which had been wantonly felled. 

The rain that evening was so constant and heavy 
that one wondered whether the monsoon, which is 
always early hereabouts, was beginning. Against this 
idea there was, however, the circumstance that the wind 
had always blown steadily from the south-west and was 
gradually freshening, and we hailed this increasing wind 
as sure to blow away the rain and mist. And sure 
enough it did, for by ten o'clock there was a starlit sky; 
but by midnight the wind quickened into a hurricane, 
which lasted all night. My own little tent was riven 
asunder, and at the other tent we had to keep men 
holding up the poles all through the night. The 
general effect was like that of a storm at sea. Fortu- 
nately our little kitchen was in a temporary hut of 
bamboos, and stood well, and our followers were better 
off* than we were, being sheltered under shrubs and rocks. 

Tuesday, May Wilt, — The hurricane continued, but 
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with slight abatement. At daybreak the upper air was 
all clear, though masses of cloud had taken refuge in 
the depths of the valley and were gathered very thickly 
there. 

Along the northern horizon, from eastern to western 
extremity, black, jagged, spiked masses pierced the 
amber tints of the dawn on the sky ; and these masses 
were the two groups of Kangchanjanga and Mount 
Everest, ranging at a height from 28,000 to 29,000 
feet, being the greatest in the Himalayas, and so, per- 
haps, in the world ! As the sun rose, the Kangclianjanga 
peaks, looking quite close and towering far above 
the horizon, became tipped with a fiery light, and 
almost flashed, as if in flames ! The Everest group, 
much more distant, had the same effect, but far more 
diffused. The fire of the sunlight seemed to envelop 
the whole of the snowy masses, which formed, indeed, 
one unbroken blaze of glory ! Some 8,000 feet below 
us the Kapali river, in N^pal, was winding through a 
well-cultivated valley, in the direction of Everest, there- 
by intensifying the effect of height in the great 
mountain, and beyond it was tlie Walanshun valley of 
N^pal, described by Hooker.* Sheltering ourselves 
under the rocks as well as we could from the cutting 
cold of the wind, we enjoyed this spectacle, hardly sur- 
passable of its kind, for about half an hour, when the 
vapours from the valley came up, scudding with wonder- 
Op. ct7., Vol. I. p. 209 £F. Hooker's description of East Nepal, 
Vol. I. pp. 176-280, is the only one in existence by an eye 
witness. 
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ful swiftness before the wind, and in a few seconds the 
whole scene was overcast ! 

Before noon the wind abated, the mist passed off, and 
the snows reappeared, but very different in aspect from 
the morning. Kangchanjanga, being at a distance of 
only twenty miles, had a brilliant glassy look all over its 
snowfields and glaciers, while Everest, being at least forty 
miles off, had a pale quiet look of majestic repose. As 
is well-known, the characteristic of Kangchanjanga and 
its attendants, Kuda and Janno, is gigantic breadth and 
massive squareness, Pandim alone of its neighbours 
having a pointed peak : but Everest is a cone-like domed 
sublimity, rising up in the midst of lesser summits, and 
having on one side a tent-like mountain running off 
from the central dome. Kangchanjanga is the more 
imposing, Everest the more graceful. There is a long 
space, perhaps 60 degrees of the horizon, between the 
two mountains, so that they cannot be seen at one 
glance, the intermediate space being occupied by snowy 
ranges of lesser proportions. Beyond Everest, again, 
in the direction of N^pal, there is a wonderful square 
mass looking like a wall of snow. 

To the eastward, beyond Kangchanjanga, we saw the 
Narsing group and then the Dankya and Chola Eanges 
on the Tibet frontier, with Chamalhari lifting up its 
head in the rear. In general terms, we had before us 
the whole snowy range of Bhutan, Sikkim, and N^pal, 
about 200 miles in length ; the eastern limit being the 
Gibmochi mountain of Bhiitdn, and the western, the 
Gosainthan mountain of N^pal. 
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We began our march back in the afternoon, watching 
the snowy mountains as we went along, and halting in 
the afbernoon at Sabarkum in the midst of a fir forest. 
The day became balmy and pleasant, but towards 
evening the mist gathered and the wind rose again, 
causing the tall trees to bend and sway, so we had some 
bamboo fences put round our tents as a protection 
against it. 

Wednesday, May \^th. — The morning broke quite 
misty, and we marched towards Charati. For some 
way, say 200 yards, our path lay through an avenue of 
pink and scarlet rhododendrons of the species already 
mentioned. The trees were about fifteen feet high and 
in gorgeous bloom. It is unfortunate that they flower 
in so raw, wet, and misty a climate, for the bells come 
out at first a bright scarlet or crimson, which in the 
course of a day or two is bleached into a pale pink, the 
colour being actually washed out ! Excepting in the 
valley near Chandugeri, this was the finest floral display 
which we had seen. 

The weather continued cloudy, and in the fir forest 
near Charati the gloom became deep. While we were 
wondering at the striking effect, some thunder claps 
close to our ears ushered in a sharp storm of rain and 
sleet. We continued our march towards Sandakphu, and 
on reaching our tents found that a little snow had been 
falling all round them. 

In the evening, which was bitterly cold, the wind 
rose, and made the mist lift momentarily from between 
us and the snowy range, while the setting sun lighted 
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up the masses of cloud, as they were driven one after 
another in swift succession past the snowy mountains. 
Below us, too, thin bright vapours were drifting and 
careering at a wonderful speed through the dark fir 
forest. Beneath these again the lowest depths of 
thickly-wooded valleys were black with quite an inky 
gloom. 

Thursday, May 13M. — ^We halted at Sandakphu 
for the whole day in hopes of seeing the view of the 
snows, and also to make memoranda of what we had 
seen. 

The morning and forenoon were misty and rainy, but 
in the afternoon it cleared, and we again witnessed a 
wonderful effect of clouds, lighted up with hues of rose 
and orange, and sailing rapidly between us and the 
snows ; bright vapours rolling and tossing the while 
in the murky fir forests. I have never seen the bases 
of valleys look so black as these looked that evening. 
Again it was bitterly cold, as a cutting wind continued 
to blow from the south-west. 

Friday, May 14ifA.-^Early in the morning, though 
clouds were thick over many parts of the mountains, all 
was clear near the Kangchanjanga group, which came 
out for nearly two hours in all its perfection; — first 
breaking out in flames of fire from the sunrise, and then 
subsiding into ihe glitter of white. Everest, however, 
was but fitfully visible for a few moments now and then 
as the clouds swept by, and no connected view was 
obtained of the whole range. 

We then marched on to Tanglu. The day was 
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tolerably fine, thougli cloudy, and the evening closed in 
darkly, but there was a perceptible diminution in the 
cold of the previous days. 

Saturday, May 15^^. — ^We halted on the top of 
Tanglu to make memoranda and to dispose of papers 
and dispatches. 

Early in the morning, though the whole country 
below our altitude (10,080 ft.) seemed to be wrapped in 
clouds, which completely shut out the view towards the 
plains, the snowy range and the sky generally were 
clear. The effect was remarkable : — the snowy moun- 
tains rising, as it were, immediately out of a surging 
ocean of clouds, which seemed to the spectator to have 
a generally flat surface, broken by waves and billows 
like the sea. The Kangchanjanga group shows pro- 
bably to greater advantage from Tanglu than from any 
other point, and the eastern and the western parts of 
the range are also seen very well; but the Everest 
group is almost hidden by the intervening Sandakpliu 
Hill, the top of the central dome only being visible. 
This circumstance renders the view of the snows from 
Tanglu distinctly inferior to that from either Sandakphu 
or Phalut. The day was tolerably fine and pleasant, but 
the evening was misty. 

Sunday, May 16M. — The morning was clear all over 
the hills, though the plains were obscure, and with 
the help of the police inspector, Lachhmi Kanta, who 
was, as has been already said, a native of Kathmdndii, 
we could make out most of the leading points in the 
geography of N^pal. 
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After this we started for Ddrjiling, accomplishing 
the distance, twenty-five miles, in three hours, which 
proved that the road was in a fair state for riding. 

On this trip, though we saw at one time or another 
all there was to be seen to full advantage, we were per- 
haps unlucky as regards weather for such a month as 
May. Another party in another year might be more 
fortunate, but Sir Joseph Hooker appears to have en- 
countered bad weather at Tanglu during the same 
month,* and looking to the general uncertainty of the 
climate at that altitude, any traveller who undertakes 
to march along the range must be prepared for a certain 
degree of trouble and discomfort. 

* " The dew-point was always below the temperature, at which I 
was not surprised, for more drenching weather could not well be." 
Himdlayan JournaU, Vol. I. p. 170. 
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A DIARY OF TRAVEL 

ni THE 

DARJILING DISTRICT AND INDEPENDENT SIKKIM. 

Bbtwebn 26th Mat and 8th Junb, 1875. 



The plan of this jonmej was to go from Ddrjiling to Damsang, 
and thence to Pemjangchi and Changchiling, and back direct to 
D&ijiling. The itinerary was as follows : — 



May 26th. 


Kalimpnng 


. 27 miles. 


„ 27th. 


Damsang and Phedang 


. 14 „ 


„ 28th. 


Halt. 


— 


„ 29th. 


Bangpa River 


. 12 .. 


„ 30th. 


Pong 


. 12 „ 


„ 31st. 


Tendang .... 


. 6 „ 


Jane 1st. 


Tasiding .... 


. 20 „ 


„ 2nd. 


Halt. 


— 


„ 3rd. 


Pemyangchi 


. 8 „ 


„ 4th. 


Changohiling 


. 6 „ 


„ 5th. 


Pemyangchi 


. 6 ,. 


„ 6th. 


Tendang .... 


• 20 „ 


,. 7th. 


Namchi .... 


. 5 „ 


„ 8th. 


Ddrjiling .... 


. 20 „ 



Wednesday, May 26/A. — We started for Damsang, 
which is in British Bhiitdn. It is one of those pieces of 
territory which were taken from Bhiitdn after the war 
of 1 864, and forms part of the Ddrjiling district. The 
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intention was to visit this tract before the monsoon 
should begin, and if the raonsoon should be deferred for 
a few days, to proceed onwards and see something of 
Independent Sikkim. 

Leaving Darjiling in the forenoon, we descended to 
the bank of the Great Eangit Eiver, ten miles distant, 
by a good bridle-road made by the Public Works De- 
partment. The descent amounted to 6,000 feet, Ddr- 
jiling being 7,000 and the river 1,000 feet above 
the sea. 

We first passed the tea-gardens of the Badamtam 
estate, and then approaching the river, we went through 
a fine forest of sal trees, called scientifically Shorea 
robusta, after Sir John Shore, Lord Teignmouth, pre- 
served as a Government reserve by the Forest Depart- 
ment. Thence we rode along the banks of the Eangit 
by a fair-weather road to the junction of that river with 
Tisti, eight miles distant, — a pretty spot, but otherwise 
not very remarkable. 

On the opposite or Sikkim bank also of the Eangit,. 
for the river up to its junction with the Tista forms the 
boundary between Sikkim and Darjiling, there were 
fine 8dl forests, from the midst of which smoke was 
ascending : — a proof that the trees were being destroyed 
to make clearances for cultivation. The charred trunks 
of noble timber trees also appeared, which were being 
burnt for the value of their ashes as manure ! 

We now passed for two miles along the right bank of 
the Tista, and then crossed it by a raft of " dug-out ** 
canoes, i.e., of canoes made by hollowing out the whole 
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solid trunk of a tree : — a method, which, though com- 
mon in many hill tracts, is utterly wasteful and bar- 
barous. A cane suspension bridge was, however, being 
made at the point we crossed, but had not been com- 
pleted. The waters of the Tista were slightly swollen 
from the melting of the snows at its source in the 
Dankya mountains, and had lost in some measure the 
pretty greenish hue they have in the winter. 

After crossing we ascended by the main line of com- 
munication through Sikkim with Tibet, riding for seven 
miles, and meeting cultivation during a good part of the 
way. We noticed as a remarkable fact, that on this 
road very few good views of the Tista are to be ob- 
tained. 

We reached Kalimpung, 4,000 feet, in the afternoon, 
and alighted at a small house belonging to the Scotch 
Presbyterian Mission at Darjiling, built for the accom- 
modation of the missionaries when on tour. There are 
several mission schools in the neighbourhood receiving 
grants-in-aid from Government, fifty-three of the 
scholars in which were at that time reading elementary 
books in the Bhiitia, Lepcha, and Hindi languages. 
The formation of the place is that of a large basin, with 
long sloping sides much cultivated, principally with 
various kinds of millet, and tilled chiefly, though not 
entirely, by the plough. The cultivators' cottages are 
built of wood, generally of bamboos, and the roofs are 
thatched with grass. They are not gathered together 
in hamlets, but scattered about amongst the fields, and 
near most of them is a pole erected, to which are 
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attached white cloths, fluttering like little standards in 
the wind, whereon are inscribed prayers in the Tibetan 
language. The breeds of bovine cattle are fine, being 
of the best in the Himalayas, and so is the poultry. 
The soil is rich, reddish, clayey, and probably very pro- 
ductive, and the culture and tillage are supposed to be 
the best, as they are certainly the most extensive, in the 
Darjiling district ; but they appeared to me to be very 
untidy and inefficient, and altogether inferior to that 
which is to be seen in the Western Himdlayas. The 
cultivators are principally Bhutias, but some are Lepchas 
and Pahdris, or hillmen from N^pal. On the whole, 
there is a certain air of rural comfort about the place. 

The Lepchas are the aboriginal race and a pleasant 
people, hardy enough, but weak in character, and de- 
creasing in numbers; — ^indeed, were it not for their 
intermarriage with Bhutias, they would be dying out. 
The Bhiitids, on the other hand, are of Tibetan origin 
and somewhat stolid. The languages of the two races are 
cognate, but differ considerably, and both are Buddhists 
in religion. The Pahdris from N6pdl are of the Aryan 
race, and are Hindus in religion. They are industrious 
and enterprising cultivators, greatly superior to the other 
races in this quarter, and destined to do more and more 
for the settlement and colonization of these hills. They 
are the men who break up the land with the plough, 
and show the other races how to give up the barbarous 
method of tillage without it. 

There has been an increase of cultivation and immi- 
gration since the establishment of British rule in this 
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tract. The tenure of land is simple lyotwari,* the 
Government making its arrangements with each culti- 
vator ; and there is no rural chief or proprietor, but for 
each cluster of cultivators there is a mandal^ or headman. 
The land revenue is collected by a tahsUddr, or sub- 
ordinate revenue official, established at Kalimpung. 

Thursday, May 27tA. — ^The morning was cloudy, but 
the clouds cleared over part of the Kangchanjanga 
group, and the view of the Tista Eiver, 2,000 feet 
below us, winding through steep forest-clad banks, was 
pleasant. 

The tahilddr Gelong, our companion in the former 
journey, came to call, bringing with him his wife ; for, 
as Buddhists, they had no idea of the seclusion of 
women. She was a cheerful elderly person, much 
adorned with turquoises and rude gold ornaments. He 
also brought with him an avatdri Lama, or Buddhist 
priest, quite a boy in years, riding on a pony in full 
canonicals. 

We visited the Buddhist chapel of the neighbour- 
hood, a rude structure, containing, however, a well made 
image of Buddha, and then started on horseback, in heavy 
rain, for Damsang, distant twelve miles, the road pass- 
ing through cultivated fields for several of them. Ap- 
proaching Damsang we entered a fine forest, well pre- 
served by the Forest Department, and consisting of 
oaks, maples, magnolias, and other trees, but no firs or 
pines. It is here that the parasitic plant, pothoSy with 
its large pendant leaves, is found on the trunks of the 
* Compare p. 36 of the first volume. 
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trees in the greatest luxuriance, forming a splendid 
feature in the sylvan scenery. The creepers, bauhinia and 
others, are numerous, their stems being flung like ropes 
from tree to tree. All sorts of ferns, too, many of great 
size, are abundant, and the tree-fern is found, but com- 
paratively rarely. One specimen, however, that we saw, 
was of the largest dimensions, being over fifty feet 
high ! 

We reached Damsang, 5,500 feet, in the forenoon, and 
by that time the rain had abated. Here we passed by a 
mendovg for the first time. A mendong consists of a 
stone wall a few feet high and a few yards long, 
generally made of slabs of slate or grey shale, on which 
are inscribed in Tibetan characters the words " Om 
mani padme hun^ The traveller, if of the Buddhist 
religion, is expected to walk first on one side of it and 
then on the other, repeating these words. These words 
are inscribed on many structures and are a common 
form of prayer. If one asks the people about their 
meaning, they will assign none, afiirming that they 
only form a mystic invocation, generally of Aval6kit&- 
vara Padmapani, e.e., Lotus-bearer, whom they call 
Chanresig. The words are, however, of Sanskrit origin, 
brought by the Buddhists from India, and may be 
translated word for word thus: — Om mani padme hun, 
Oh jewel in-the-lotus, amen, — the lotus being every- 
where in India a sacred flower. After this we daily 
passed by inendovgs of various dimensions. 

In the afternoon we descended about 1,000 feet 
tlirough another beautiful forest to Phedang, where 
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there is a small Buddhist chapel and monastery, 
situated in a tolerably well-cultivated valley. The 
priests and monks had gone to Lhasa on duty, and one 
disciple only was left in charge. 

Near this we found two specimens, one young and 
one old, of the weeping cypress {cupressus funebri8)y a 
native of China, which the Buddhists plant near all 
their ecclesiastical buildings. The tree grows and 
decays comparatively soon, but a young specimen, 
twenty to thirty years old, is very graceful and pic- 
turesque. 

We returned to Damsang by the evening, but no 
distant views worth mentioning were seen that day, 
and as the appearance of the weather seemed to show 
that the commencement of the rains would be post- 
poned for a few days, we decided to try to see some- 
thing of Independent Sikkim before returning to 
Ddrjiling. The object was to ascend Mount Tendang 
in Sikkim, on the right, or western, bank of the Tista 
by a direct path. There being no regular road, and it 
being necessary to recross the Tista, we had to send 
Lachhmi Kanta on ahead to explore and report whether 
a crossing over the river could be found. 

Friday, May 2S//i. — We halted at Damsang^ 
receiving despatches, seeing the views, and examining 
the forests, while we awaited for news from Lachhmi 
Kdnta. 

In the morning the Elangchanjanga and the Narsing 
snowy groups came out magnificently. Kangchanjanga 
we saw at an angle considerably different from those at 

VOL. u. p 
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which we had previously seen it ; the summit had lost 
much of its characteristic squareness, and had begun to 
appear pointed. The Dankya group, at the source of 
the Tistd, and the Tibetan mountains further north, 
Tamcham and Chamyamu, and others described by 
Hooker,* were partly visible, but the nearer range of 
Chola, on that frontier of Tibet, which is most accessible 
to us, was partly obscured. Sir Ashley Eden, in his 
Report on Bhutdn,\ expresses much admiration for this 
view of the snowy ranges, and although we could see it 
but imperfectly, we saw enough to be able to appreciate 
its beauty. 

Damsang had a small fortification under Bhutan 
rule, since dismantled. Afterwards, for some time under 
British rule, a European civil officer was stationed 
there, but was later on withdrawn. The climate is 
delightful and salubrious, and though not so cold as 
Darjiling, is cool and pleasant. 

From Ddrjiling to Phedang we passed aloug the very 
line mentioned in Mr. Edgar's Report on Sikkivi and 
the Tibetan Frontier^ pp. 88, 89, as being the most direct 
route to the passes over the Chola Eange into Tibet. 

Saturday, May 29t/i. — The morning was for the 
most part cloudy, but we received a letter from 
Lachhmi Kanta, to report that he had found a place 
fifteen miles off, where the Tista could be crossed near 

* His visit to tlie northern part of Sikkim is described in the 
beginning of the second volume of the Himdlayan Journals, 

t See Report on the State of Bootan, and the Progress of the 
Mission of 1863-4, page 71. 
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its junction with the Bangpa or Bangchu, by con- 
structing a raft for crossing our ponies, and by repairing 
an old cane suspension bridge. So in the forenoon we 
marched, descending through a thick forest, and 
obtaining good views of the Tista near its confluence 
with the Bangpa, for the junction of the rivers in an 
amphitheatre of mountains has a fine effect. Near the 
bottom of the valley we found an extensive sal forest, 
well preserved by the Forest Department. 

Crossing the Bangpa by a ford, we entered the terri- 
tory of Independent Sikkim, in which we remained 
until we recrossed the Bangit Biver below Darjiling on 
the way home. The first thing that met the eye was 
the destruction of the sal timber for cultivation. 

After a twelve mile march along a road which 
admitted of but little riding, we ascended a ridge 
1,000 feet above the river-bed, as it was desirable to 
avoid spending the night in the feverish valley, and 
stopped in the %dl forest, our people making temporary 
wooden hut* for us. It rained a good deal during the 
night. 

ScNDAY, May SOt/i. — In the morning we started for 
the Tista crossing, distant three miles, passing by some 
copper mines, and seeing the miners in their village 
separating the ore from the refuse and fusing it with 
charcoal into rough pieces on the spot, to send to 
Darjiling for manufacture. This part of the Tistd 
valley is full of copper ore, which is thus extracted 
in many villages. 

We found the cane bridge over the Tista rudely but 

p 2 
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strongly constructed; the suspension being eflTected 
entirely by pieces of cane, in place of ropes, and the 
frame-work being made of bamboos. The rest of the 
bridge consisted of strong posts and poles supported 
against rocks and trees on either bank, and one person 
only was able to walk across over it at a time. The 
distance across the eddying water hardly exceeded 
seventy yards, and from bank to bank 100 yards. In 
combination with the river landscape, dashing water, 
grey gneiss, and steep sdl-dsA banks, this bridge formed 
a most picturesque object. There are many such over 
the rivers of Sikkim, the canes being chiefly brought 
from the jungles near Sivak, where the Tistd enters the 
British Tardi. The ponies and mules crossed the river 
on a raft. 

Next commenced an ascent of nine miles up the 
eastern spur of Mount Tendang to a place called Pong, 
5,500 feet. For a part of the road we were able to ride 
on mules, and fine views of the Tistd were seen. 

On this, the western side of the river, the soil, reddish, 
clayey, and loamy, was just as fertile as on the eastern, 
and a certain amount of cultivation of an inferior style 
was met with. On level lands tillage was by the plough; 
on others, the husbandman merely burnt the forest and 
cast the seed on ground fertilized by ashes. The crops 
were fair, though there was much fallow and still more 
culturable waste. The moisture — there were many 
running streamlets on the hill-side even at the end of 
the warm season, — and the climate are, however, suited 
ibr abundant and prosperous cultivation. The cottages 
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were somewhat poor and squalid. Eain fell during the 
afkexnoon and evening. 

Monday, May 31*/. — We ascended to the summit of 
Tendang, 8,715 feet, passing through a forest of oaks 
by a very muddy path which was much infested by 
leeches. Near the top the oak-trees assumed stately 
proportions, but the summit itself was clothed with a 
dense thicket of bamboos. We cleared a part of the 
thicket to open out the view, which, in fine weather, 
would be extensive, but the clouds gathered, and we saw 
nothing, consoling ourselves by finding that Hooker 
(Vol. II. p. 6) also states that he failed to see anything 
here. 

We decided on proceeding on the morrow to Tasiding 
by a double or forced march, and thence to Pemyangchi, 
the principal monastery in Sikkim. So we sent off 
Gelong to prepare the crossing of the Eangit at the foot 
of the Tasiding Hill, and to send on a letter in the 
Tibetan language to the priests to announce our 
coming. 

Owing to the dense vegetation, the insects abounded, 
and settled upon everything ; a venomous little insect, 
well known in Sikkim by the name of pibsuy making its 
appearance. Towards evening rain came on again, 
lasting all night. 

Tuesday, June Xat — Early in the morning we started 
amidst heavy rain. The descent through the oak forest, 
what with slippery clay rendering it hard to keep one's 
footing and with abundance of leeches and insects, was 
6omewhat distressing. 
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We passed a large mendong on an eminence in the 
road, and then emerged from the forest and entered upon 
cultivated lands. The weather now improved, and we 
saw the solitary hill of Tasiding crowned with monas- 
teries, and rising up in the midst of a noble amphi- 
theatre, consisting of the mountains of Tendang, 
Mainam, and Pemyangchi. We then descended through 
a forest with beautiful tropical vegetation to the Eangit, 
where we found that Gelong had got a cane bridge ready 
for us, and a rope of canes whereby to swim our animals 
across. The Eangit Valley hereabouts has thin cascades 
of considerable height, in addition to its other pic- 
turesque features. We next ascended by a zig-zag path 
to Tasiding, 4,830 feet, which we reached at sunset, 
after thirteen hours' marching, alighting in a wooden 
house, which the Lama had prepared for us. The 
afternoon was fine, but heavy rain set iii during the 
night. 

Wednesday, June 2nd. — The morning was dai'k, but 
the rain cleared soon after sunrise, and we were able to 
see the place to full advantage, a minute description of 
which is to be found in Hooker's book (Vol. I. p. 
319 ff.). 

It must be understood that in Sikkim a "monastery *' 
has no conventual buildings at all, and consists of a 
gompUy or chapel, round which are situated houses where 
the priests and monks live. At Tasiding there are two 
principal yo7«/?a5, having overshadowing umbrella-shaped 
roofs ihatched with split bamboos, and casting in sun- 
light very long shadows over the walls, which are of 
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rough stone, the upper half being painted red. The 
windows are large, and the doorways are larger still, 
and all are of wood. The interiors, somewhat dark, 
have two storeys, the beams and wooden pillars of which 
are well-painted, and the walls covered with highly- 
coloured frescoes. The ends opposite to the entrances 
are filled with images. In various parts of the gompas 
are to be found also wooden praying machines of 
cylindrical shape, which are supposed to effect a prayer 
at every revolution. 

The elder chapel, founded by a Lama from Tibet 
between 200 and 300 years ago, though the actual date 
is uncertain, has in it a sitting image of Buddha, sur- 
rounded by the standing ones of the Bodhisattvas 
and their Saktis : some of the figures are of wood and 
some of terra-cotta. The expression of the faces and 
figures indicates a calmness and devotion that is meant 
to invite the spectator to grave reflection on things 
unseen, and the colouring of the robes is harmonious. 
The frescoes on the walls are illustrations of the punish- 
ments in a future state, some of which would be suit- 
able for illustrations of Dante's Inferno* This interior 
is most interesting, as it furnishes the best sight of the 
kind in all Sikkim, and well illustrates the Buddhism 
of the Himalayas. The chapel, too, contains on its 
shelves the remnants of a library of sacred Buddhist 

*The hells, tnyalba, of the Himalayan Baddhists are eight 
cold and sixteen hot. The torments in them are a favourite 
subject among Tibetan and Himalayan painters. Life in a 
Buddhist hell is, however, oi finite duration. 
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manuscripts, ruthlessly destroyed b}^ the Nepali in- 
vaders of 1814. 

The interior of the other chapel, founded by the 
Pemyangchi monks, at a much later date, is inferior in 
interest- The images and frescoes illustrate all manner 
of gods and superstitions engrafted on Buddhism. 

Near both these chapels are chaitSy or sepulchral 
monuments in memory of deceased persons, which are 
not tombs, as the practice of cremation prevails here. 
The modern chait is built of rough slate, and consists 
of a basement, an inverted cone, and a tapering struc- 
ture, surmounted by a representation in wood or metal 
of the sun and moon. There are about fifty such 
monuments round about the chapels at Tasiding of 
heights varying from fifteen to fifty feet, and in the 
neighbourhood of the cJiaita are fine specimens of the 
weeping cypress. There are also several mendongs, and 
a curious little chapel devoted to the worship of evil 
spirits ! * 

These monasteries, once rich, when Sikkim was a 
considerable State, were plundered during the N^pdli 
invasion, and have never recovered. They are destitute 
of furniture and articles of that sort, and the place is 
now somewhat deserted and neglected, there being but 
very few priests and monks. 

In clear weather the view of the snows is fine, but 

* Yiilo, or goblins, are the fifth class, or lowest but one, of 
"** mortal beings," in Himalayan Baddhism. Everywhere, even 
in Tibet, the worship of the old gods, nnder the name of Ihd, is 
incorporated into the religions practice of the people. 
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we saw nothing save a few gleams of snow here and 
there. The air of solitude, the strange architecture, the 
gloomy, though decorated interiors, the mountains 
towering all round, the distant roar of two rivers, the 
Eangit and the Eatang, 2,000 feet below, audible day 
and night, render the place very romantic. It rained 
again all night. 

Thursday, June Srd. — We started early for Pem- 
yangchi, and met a funeral procession on the way. We 
descended through the forest to the Eatang, distant three 
miles, which we crossed by a cane bridge ; but after the 
rain of the two previous nights it was too swollen to 
admit of any animal swimming across. This river rises 
in the glaciers of Kangchanjanga, and the point where 
we crossed was not more than thirty-five miles from its 
source. Of the several pretty crossings which we had 
on this journey this was the most picturesque : the pre- 
cipitous manner in which the forest with its rich vegeta- 
tion — screw pine, pothoSy and countless creepers — over- 
hangs the rocky bed and the seething water, being very 
striking. We next ascended by a zig-zag road five 
miles to Pemyangchi, 7,000 feet. The day was fine, 
but the last mile of ascent through oak forest, in sticky, 
slippery clay, after the heavy rain, was somewhat 
trying. 

Approaching Pemyangchi we met some men with 
flagons of marwd beer, a weak liquor distilled from 
millet, which the monks had sent for our refreshment. 
Though we did not like to taste it, our followers par- 
took of what is to them a favourite beverage in the 
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hills. Immediately afterwards some men came up with 
flutes, cymbals and drums and marched before us, and 
then emerging from the forest we passed some monks* 
houses, and ascending a few steps, found ourselves on 
the broad terrace opposite the gateway to the large 
chapel. Here the priests and monks, some thirty-five 
in all, were drawn up in full robes to receive us. The 
officials of the monastery were introduced — the steward, 
the rod-bearer, the deputy master, and lastly, the master. 
A procession was now quickly formed, which we fol- 
lowed into the chapel, where they all took their accus- 
tomed seats, v^rhile we sat on places prepared for us. 
We were then invited to take tea. The interior of the 
chapel seemed an odd place for this, but we were told 
that it was the correct ceremonial. A chaunt was begun, 
which lasted some ten minutes, as a sort of grace, and 
then tea was handed round — first to us, next to the 
priests, and lastly to the monks. A short chaunt 
followed, and then the procession preceded us out of 
the chapel. 

In the afternoon we examined both the exterior and 
interior of the building. The present structure is quite 
new, though the establishment is some 200 years' old ; 
the original building having been sacked and rifled of 
all its ornaments and riches by the Nepali invaders in 
1814, and the building which existed in Hooker s time, 
1849, having been destroyed by fire. The exterior is 
of the same style as that described at Tasiding, except 
that it is on a much larger scale. The roof is topped by 
a copper gilt erection, equivalent to the hti, or sacred 
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umbrella of Burma, and the great wooden doorway is 
elaborately pointed. 

In the interior there are two storeys. In the upper 
storey, which is plain, some of the monks reside, and in 
the lower is the chapel already mentioned, all the 
wooden pillai's and beams of which are painted, and all 
its walls covered with frescoes : the entire decoration, 
whether on wood or plaster, representing debased forms 
of Buddhism, merging into pure idolatry. The colour- 
ing is rich and good and the designs are spirited, but 
the execution is rough, there being abundant cleverness, 
but hardly any real art. The work is by Tibetan 
artists, and the idea and conception are of a Chinese 
character. The principal image represents Sakya Muni 
the founder of Buddhism, but is destitute of art or 
beauty. There are no valuable ornaments or other pro- 
perty whatever. I should state the dimensions of the 
chapel in the lower storey, roughly, as length 60 feet ; 
breadth 42 feet; and height 12 feet. 

At the entrance to the building there is a good- 
sized ante-room with painted pillars, and with frescoes, 
laid to represent the ideal kings of the regions over 
which Buddhism has spread ; also Chagdor, t.e., 
Chagnadorje, or Avalokitesvara, the well-known Bod- 
hisattva, who is also the subduer of evil spirits. 

The whole establishment good-naturally showed us 
their robes. The monks of Sikkim belong to the 
Dukpa order, have purple robes and red caps, distin- 
guishing them from those of the Galukpa or 
Tibetan order, who have a yellow head-dress. The 
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master and the deputy-master, called respectively the 
dorje lopen and the amjad wear the robe of the Sikkim 
order, and over that a yellow silk tunic and a scarlet 
scarf. They also wear a scarlet head-dress. The 
eflTect of the whole party in procession in such scenery 
and surroundings was very picturesque. 

In the evening there was a service which we went 
to see. It consisted of a series of chaunts and invoca- 
tions to a Tanma, represented by a hideous lay figure 
dressed in robes and set up against a pillar in the 
chapel.* 

The language of religion in this region is Tibetan, 
that of conversation Bhutia, and as the inhabitants do 
not speak any Indian language, Gelong and Tenduk 
had to interpret for us. The manner and bearing of 
the priests and monks indicated entire friendliness, 
which Mr. Edgar assured me was sincere. They have 
no " caste " feeling whatever, and seemed glad to see 
us inside their chapels. 

Bound about the great chapel are several fine chaits 
and tolerably comfortable houses for the monks, built 
of bamboos, in one of which we were put up. 

Friday, June Mh — The morning was fine, though 
not unclouded. By degrees, however, the Narsing 

* This is a very interesting reference. A Tanma, is a female 
malignant spirit in the doctrine of the Nyingmapa sect, the 
oldest of those now amalgamated into the Dnkpa sect. According 
to tradition it was the action of the Tanmas, who are twelve 
in number, in worrying the Tibetans with plagnes, that induced 
them to inyite Padmasambhava to the conntrj, who thereupon 
introduced the debased Buddhism subsequently prevalent there. 
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group, the nearest of the snowy mountains, some 
fifteen miles off in direct distance, appeared, the mighty 
granite and gneiss crags, tipped with snow seeming to 
frown close over us. Then the vast expanse of the 
Kangchanjanga snowfields came out brilliantly, the 
Singlila and other spurs from it enclosing us on at least 
two sides, and throwing an infinitude of shades of blue 
and violet over the valleys around. 

We proceeded to the monastery of Changchiling^ 
five miles off on the same ridge as Pemyangchi. The 
path, in the midst of which was a very large mendonff, 
lay through a fine forest of oaks, one of the best of its 
kind in Sikkim, the trees being comparatively young. 

At Changchiling the chaita are new and poor. The 
monastic building is of some age, but its income has 
fallen off of late, and it is now squalid and neglected. 
There are some fifty monks on the establishment, very 
few of whom were present when we saw it. 

The exterior of the building has all the picturesque 
features already described, and even in a greater 
degree. In the interior, with one exception, the 
wood painting, the frescoes, and the images, repre- 
sent only the debased forms of Buddhism ; but in one 
highly decorated chamber on the ground-floor, there 
are three seated figures, the most remarkable of their 
kind that I had seen so far. The central figure is of 
fair complexion, somewhat feminine in its shape and 
dress, and called Dorjesempa or Hopame, i.e., the 
Dhydni Buddha Amitabha. The figure on its right,, 
which has a light brown complexion, represents Sakya 
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Muni, the first prophet or theoretical teacher of 
Himalayan Buddhism ; that on its left^ with a black 
complexion and more grandly robed, represents Gdrakh^ 
ndth, the practical teacher who enforced the precepts.* 
On either side of each of these figures are smaller 
standing images of (?) disciples. These three great 
figures are more than double life-size ; the material is 
terra-cotta, the colouring rich, varied, and tolerably 
harmonious, and the moulding, especially of the hands 
and drapery, good. The robes, the sacred implements, 
and the symbols, the dorje f or thunderbolt, the 
bell, the bowl and the like, — are all shown with great 
attention to technicalities. The intention of the 
Tibetan artists evidently was pure and high, namely, to 
impress the spectator with a sense of the responsibility 
of man to a future judgment, to compel him to reverence 
the inefiable calm of virtue, and to convey an awful 
warning against disobedience. But the execution of 
this design, though in many respects giving signs of 

"^ All ibis shows that Ndpdli Buddhism has inflnenced Sikkim. 
In that doctrine Sakja Muni, as Sdkya Singha, who is iliQ 
IBuddha everywhere else, so far from being the great Buddha, or 
Adi Bnddha, is merely a "mortal" Bnddha, and therefore 
distinctly inferior to the chief Dhyani Buddha or Amitdbha. 
Again, Gdraknath or Gorakshandtha, the patron deity of the 
Gorkhas, was the introducer of the obscure hybrid Hindu- 
Buddhist cult of Matsyendrandtha or Machhindrandtb, a form of 
Avaldkitesvara. 

fit is this word which forms part of the name DArjilir.g. 
The termination ling means place, and Ddrjiling really means 
the place of the dcyrje. Hooker always writes the name " Dorji- 
ling." 
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masterly cleverness, is so utterly deficient in ideality, 
and in many of the elements which constitute art, as 
we understand it, that the ultimate effect would be 
thought, perhaps, by many to be grotesque and bizarre. 
This is, indeed, almost inevitable if the spectator sees 
the figures near ; but they were manifestly meant to be 
seen at the distance of a few yards in a dim subdued 
light, with the window shutters arranged accordingly* 
When thus regarded, they form a striking study for a 
painter. 

The Lama in his robes, an old man broken down with 
rheumatism contracted in this damp place, told us that 
he should soon die and be with those whose images were 
before us ! 

That night we stayed in a very small house belonging 
to the monks. 

SATORnAT, June htL — ^We spent the morning, which 
was brilliantly fine, at Changchiling. The plains near 
the debouchure of the Tistd, and the snowy ranges of 
Bhiltan, Narsing, and Kangchanjanga were visible, but 
those of Dankya and Chola were for the most part 
hidden by intervening mountains. We were somewhat 
too near the Kangchanjanga group to obtain a com- 
prehensive view of it, but this defect was compensated 
by the near sight of the details of crags, glaciers, and 
snow-fields. We were also able to discern on the hills 
before us the march made by Hooker, as described at 
page 34 1 ff. of his first volume, by the upper valley of 
the Ratang, past Yaksan, whose little lake he describes, 
Monlepcha, and Kadu. Tn another direction we could 
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see the Kulhet Valley leading down from the Singlila 
Pass, the route by which the N^palis came in 1788, 
1808, and 1814 to plunder the monasteries of Sikkim. 
Our inquiries showed that the Singlila Pass is the main 
passage from N6pal to Sikkim for military or political 
purposes ; the passes across the range to the south of it 
being confronted by British territory, and those to the 
north having too severe a climate to be open at most 
seasons. 

The native civil officer of the neighbourhood on the 
part of the Raja of Sikkim, who bore the title of Kazi, 
common in these hills, and borrowed from the Muham- 
madans, came to see us, and gave us many particulars 
of the civil government of Sikkim, which is of the most 
primitive character. His account of the number of 
villages and houses bore out the estimate, which has 
generally been made of the scanty population of Sikkim 
— less than 5,000 persons in an area of 2,544 square 
miles ! All around us we saw expanses of culturable 
waste, and quantities of fallow ; what cultivation 
there was being carried on to a large extent without 
the use of the plough, while the soil was everywhere 
rich ! On the whole, Sikkim seemed to me to be rich 
in natural resources — soil, timber, fuel, running streams, 
metals, and stone — but very poorly cultivated ; not 
actually misgoverned, perhaps, but more backward than 
any Hill State I have ever seen. 

The day remained wonderfully clear till past noon, 
when a heavy rain-storm came up. When that was 
over, we returned to Pemyangchi, where we had further 
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communications with the Sikkim Lamas as to their 
position, both spiritual and secular. 

Their system seems to resemble greater systems in 
more civilized countries. Spiritually, they owe 
allegiance to the Dalai Lama of Lhasa,* whose authority 
extends over all Eastern Tibet, and whose temporal 
p<jsition is sustained by Chinese troops. Otherwise 
they are good subjects of the Kaja of Sikkim, and 
though their appointments are in some sense elective in 
the brotherhood, yet the confirmation of the Rdja is 
necessary. The heads of the principal monasteries in 
Sikkim are generally about the Kaja s court at Tamlung; 
and among these the head of the Pemyangchi establish- 
ment is the foremost. He is an avatdri Lama, and we 
did not see him, as he was absent at Tamlung. He is 
above the resident master of the monastery whom we 
saw. The Lamas have much secular influence, and the 
principal members of that class are the first men in 
Sikkim. 

The monks are allowed to follow secular pursuits. 
They are drawn in childhood from the plough, and 
much of their time is spent in their fields ; but they 
must sleep in the monastery for three months in the 
year. We found, in this way, only thirty present at 
Pemyangchi out of an establishment of one hundred and 
fifty. They are the only educated class in the State, 

*Altlioagli he is of the Galnkpa and thej of the opposition 
Dnkpa sect. There seems also to be some claim to religions 
suzeraintj on the part of the Dharma Rdjd of fihdt&n over th& 
Sikkim monasteries, as head of the Dukpas. 

VOL. II. Q 
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and whatever education exists for other classes is in their 
hands. While at tlie monastery, tbey go through a 
little study now and then, and perform some ceremonial 
work daily. On the whole, they seemed to us to be 
leading a lazy, listless life there ; but it is to be remem- 
bered that this idleness lasts for only one quarter in 
each year, and that they are free to resign the monastic 
character when they please. Both priests and monks are 
very frequently married, but celibacy was the original 
rule of the order, and the principle is still regarded with 
veneration, though fallen into disuse. The title of 
lama is extended by courtesy to all the gelong%^ or 
monks, though strictly it belongs to the priests only, 
who are selected from among the monks. 

The income of the monasteries depends partly on 
lands and fees at births, marriages, and Ihe like, but 
mainly on the offerings at funeral ceremonies, which 
are supposed to facilitate the journey to the other 
world, — a characteristic account of one of which is to 
be found in Mr. Edgar's Report on Sikkim and ihe 
Tibetan Frontier y p. 62 ff. At all the religious places 
the demeanour of our Lepcha and Bhutia Ibliowers and 
baggage-carriers was really reverential, and, externally 
at least, their religion has much hold on tlieni. 

On the whole, notwithstanding its debasement by all 
manner of additions and superstitions, in its actual 
living state as we see it to-day in these parts, and not- 
withstanding its decline from its pristine theory, I think 
Buddhism is very far from being a despicable form of 
belief. 
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The gompaa or chapels at Tasiding, Pemyangchi, and 
Changchiling, make capital subjects for the pencil, — 
what with the long sweep and curvature of the roofs, 
the far-reaching shadows on the walls, the robed figures, 
the cypresses, and the snowy backgrounds. 

SuNDAT, June Qth. — We were again favoured with a 
fine morning, and the snowy ranges were all visible. 
The Ldmas invited us to take our morning tea in the 
ante-room of the chapel, which we did. The sight was 
beautiful ; — the rich frescoes on the wall, the snows of 
the Narsing group seen between the painted pillars, and 
the scarlet and yellow robes of the priests : — such a 
combination of foreground and background ! 

In the forenoon we set out on our return march tc 
Ddrjiling. We passed by Babdenchi, the ruins of a 
small fort and palace where the Sikkim Bdjd used to 
live before the N^pdli invasion ; and then by the Khizing 
mendong about 200 yards long, and the largest in 
Sikkim, where it is said that the Nepali troops halted 
before attacking Pemyangchi. We then descended by 
a fair bridle-road to the Rangit River, which we crossed 
by a cane suspension bridge hastily prepared for us by 
Tenduk. We next ascended, also by a bridle-path, till 
we gained the spur of Mount Tendang, which we 
had descended on the first of June to Tasiding. There 
we found our little tents pitched on an encamping 
ground at 4,500 feet, which gave us a view not only of 
the snowy range, but also of the monasteries of Chang- 
chiling, Pemyangchi, and Tasiding, as well as of three 
rivers in the valley beneath, the Rangit, the Ratang, 

q2 
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and the Kulhet. This was one of the few days on 
which we had no rain from morning tUl night. 

Monday, June Hh. — Early in the morning clouds 
were to be seen gathering from all four quarters ; the 
wind had changed and was blowing from the east; 
gleams of sunshine made bits of distant hills look 
strangely near ; everything betokened the coming of the 
monsoon. We hoped, however, that the heavy rain 
would hold off till we could pass through the forests of 
Tendang. 

We now passed by the mendong and through the 
forest described in the journal for the 1st of June. 
Showers fell and made the path slippery and distress- 
ing. From the top of Tendang we descended by a well- 
made road, constructed when Colonel Gawler's force 
entered Sikkim in 1 860-61 ,♦ to Namchi, 4,500 feet, 
the priests and monks of the small monastery of which 
came out to meet us, and we put up in a rest-house 
which had been once constructed for the Edjd. The 
clouds closed in upon us towards evening, and it rained 
all night. 

Tuesday, June 8M. — We found that the monsoon 
was evidently setting in, and started early in the morn- 
ing in heavy rain, on horseback, following the line of 
well-made road already noticed, and descending gradu- 
ally to the Eanglt, distant ten miles from Namchi, 
through forests of boI and pinus longifolia, parts of 

♦This was undertaken in consequence of the perpetual kid- 
napping raids made by the Rajd's people, and it finally brought 
them to reason. 
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which had been wastefuUy destroyed for cultivation. 
It is sad to think that unless we can induce the Raja to 
interfere, these forests, which are not only fine in them- 
selves, but are situated on the banks of the several 
rivers which intersect Sikkim, and by which timber 
could be floated down to the plains, will be gradually 
destroyed ! We crossed the Rangit by a cane suspen- 
sion bridge, and then rode in continuous rain ten miles 
along the road described in the journal for the 26th of 
May to Ddrjiling, which we reached before noon. 

I should add that we went from Perayangchi to Dar- 
jiling by a straight line across the hills within two 
days. The ordinary traveller's route at lesser eleva- 
tions is generally considered to occupy five or six 
marches. 

I may mention as a characteristic of these hills, — or 
at least of those parts of them through which our routes 
lay, — the absence of game birds and animals. With 
the exception of an Argus pheasant, which startled us 
by its loud cry and then flew across our road on Tanglu, 
and a specimen of the Sikkim pheasant, or greenblood, 
shot by one of my party amongst the junipers at Charati, 
we saw absolutely nothing in the way of game. As 
regards the smaUer kinds of birds, singing-birds and the 
like, we observed a great variety ; many of them being 
of the ordinary European sorts — cuckoos, blackbirds, 
thrushes, larks, and .apparently a kind of nightingale. 
At times, indeed, the woods became quite vocal with 
their song. 

I have been somewhat particular in noting the weather 
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daily. The frequent, almost constant, occurrence of 
rain, and the prevalence of clouds in all seasons, save 
perhaps six weeks or two months in the autumn, must 
be admitted to be a drawback and a source of trouble 
in marching in the Sikkim hills. 
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REMARKS ON A TOUR 

TBROUGU 

NEPAL IN MAY, 1876. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The method pursued in recording this journey differs 
considerably from that followed in the previous por- 
tions of this volume, and so far from being a day to day 
journal, the record is a rapid survey of impressions 
made, and of the results of conversations and enquiries 
held. The remarks now required, therefore, by way of 
introduction are rather of a supplementary than of an 
explanatory nature. 

In attempting to explain the geography of Nep^, 
one is led to note the in many ways remarkable 
analogy between it and its sister Himalayan valley of 
Kashmir. Just as the term Kashmir is employed to 
express the geographical extent of the territories of the 
Maharaja of Jammiin and Kashmir, as well as the Vale 
of Kashmir itself, so is the term Nepal used for the 
Valley of Nepdl, and also for the whole of the extensive 
dominion of the Gorkhas. Like the Valley of Kashmir 
also, the Valley of Nepal is but a small portion of the 
entire territories. Taken as a whole, N^pdl, in the 
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more extended use of that word, i.e , the Gorkha pos- 
sessions as they are now constituted, occupies a portion 
of the mountains between the Central and Southern 
Himalayan Eanges, and the whole of the montane 
tracts on the southward slopes of the Southern 
Himalayas, together with a similar portion of the 
Tarai at their feet, from the British province of 
Kumdun on the west to Sikkim on the east. They 
have thus Tibet on their northern, and British territory, 
— Oudh, the North- West Provinces, and Bengal proper 
or the Lower Provinces — on their southern borders. Of 
this region, some 500 miles in length* by say 120 miles 
of average breadth, and so comprising an area of about 
60,000 square miles, Nepal proper is a mere valley^ 
about sixteen miles long by as many broad, lying 
in the midst of the huge spurs of the Southern 
Himalayas. 

The usual method of elucidating the complicated 
physical geography of the Gorkha kingdom is by an 
exposition of its river systems. Broadly, it comprises 
the catchment areas of three separate rivers and their 
aflBuents, which really form part of the great Gangetic 
system, viz., the Ghagra in the west, the Gandak in 
the centre, and the Kosi in the east. The Ghagra 
fjystem consists of six main streams in the hills, called, 
the Kali, Swetiganga, Karnali, Bheri, Sarjii, and 
Rapti, occupying the country between Nandadevi, 
25,000 feet, (in Kumaun) and Dhaulagiri, 27,000 
feet, both in the Southern Himalayas. Of these the 
Xali, Karndli and Bh^ri rise in the Central Himalayas. 
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The Gandak system, locally known as the Sapt Gan- 
daki, consists of seven streams, the Narayani, Swdti- 
gandak, Marsyandi, Biiria Gandak, Daramdi, Gandi and 
Tirsiili Gandak, lying between Dhaulagiri and Daya- 
bhang, 23,000 feet. Several of these rise beyond the 
Southern Eange. Like the Gandak the Kosi system, 
locally the Sapt Kausiki, consists of seven main streams, 
viz., the Milamchi, Bhotia Kosi, Tamba Kosi, Likhd, 
Diidkosi, Aran and Tambar. These rise between Daya- 
bhang and Kangchanjanga, 28,000 feet ; the Bhdtia 
Kosi and the Aran rising beyond the Southern Eange, 
the latter, indeed^ having a long course in Tibet. 

It will thus have been observed that the bounding 
mountains of these three great basins in the southern 
Himalayas, are Nandadevi, Dhaulagiri, Dayabliang and 
Kangchanjanga. Nandadevi is about 200 miles from 
Dhaulagiri, Dayabhang about 180 miles more to the 
east, and Kangchanjanga some 130 miles further 
still, and, as has been already explained in the case of 
Sikkim, from each of these great pivots there run 
southwards to the Indian plains mighty spurs, which 
form the watersheds between the three river basins 
already described. As, again, the tributaries of these 
rivers unite within the hills, so that in each case 
there is only one outlet into the plains, Nepal is 
divided into three great natural divisions entirely 
surrounded by mighty mountain walls.* This is the 

♦This is only partially true of the Ghagrd basin. The 
affluents of the Kam^li, its chief tributary, unite in the hills, but 
the Edii and the Rapti join it in the plains, finding their way 
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story of the configuration of the country on the Indian 
slopes of the Southern Himalayas throughout. The 
readers of this volume will have already found it to be 
so in Kashmir and Sikkim, and it is equally so from the 
bounding gorge of the Indus on the west to that of the 
Brahmaputra on the east. 

Now, it is clear that the affluents of the three great 
rivers of N6pal must drain towards different centres 
and leave intervals between them on the lower slopes. 
In that between the Gandak and the Kosi lies the 
mountain-locked valley of N^pal, drained by the 
Bagmati, which eventually finds its way to the Ganges 
on its own account. However, the general character of 
these mountains is a perpetual succession of vast ridgej* 
with narrow intervening glens, open valleys like Ndpal 
being very rare. 

As we have already seen to be the case with the 
Himalayan districts of Kashmir and Sikkim there is an 
enormous variety of climate to be found in Nepal. 
Mr. Brian Hodgson divides the N^pal Himalayas into 
three longitudinal zones of climate, and his remarks 
have been thus summarized by Mr. Clements Mark- 
ham : — ** The lower, comprising the Duns or Maris 
(submontane lowlands), the Bhawar or Sal {Shorea 
robmtd) Forest, and the Tarai ; the middle between the 
Diins and the snow line; and the upper or alpine. 

through the hills by themselves. Strictly the Bapti occupies the 
same position between the Kamali and the Gundak as the 
B&gmatl does between the Gandak and the K6si, as explained in 
the next paragp:«ph of the text. 
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The first ranges from tlie plains to 4,000 feet; the 
central from 4,000 to 10,000; and the upper from 
10,000 to 29,000. The amount of heat and cold in 
these several zones depends almost entirely on the 
elevation, there being a diminution of temperature 
equal to S"* or 3i** Fahrenlieit, for every thousand feet 
of height. But as regards moisture, every movement 
to the west and north-west brings the traveller 
into a drier climate and takes him further also 
from the line of the rainy monsoon. The ridges, too, 
being in the direct line of the monsoon, check its 
progress, and their height has an eflfect on the amount 
of moisture in adjacent valleys. Thus there are great 
differences of climate even in places of equal elevation." 
Climate of course affects vegetation, and in " ascending 
the gorges from the Tarai to the alpine ridges, the 
traveller passes through three zones of vegetation. In 
the lower region he finds splendid timber trees, such as 
the ^dl and mm^ banyans erndpipalSy bamboos and palms. 
The central slopes are clothed with oaks, chestnuts, 
magnolias, laurels, rhododendrons, cherry and pear 
trees, thorns, ash and elm ; and the upper region is 
that of junipers, larches, yews, poplars, dwarf rhododen- 
drons, hollies, birches, and willows." Mr. Hodgson 
has also shown that the climate has affected the fauna, 
of which an unusual variety exists in Ndpal. 

So much for the geography of Nepal as an expression 
for the dominion of the Gorkhas ; let us now turn to 
the valley itself. As has been above said, the K6si 
and Qftndak systems are divided by great spurs tending 
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southward from Dayabhang to the plains of India. 
Almost immediately after leaving the great mountain 
these diverge somewhat to the east and west, creating a 
fresh drainage area in the interval between them. This 
is the basin of the Bagmati and its aflBuents, which 
follows on a small scale precisely the character of the 
basins of the Ghagra, Gandak and Kosi, except that it 
comprises an open and very fertile 'valley, and hence, 
though it is the smallest, it is the most important 
district in all the land. The Valley of Nepal is there- 
fore enclosed on its northern side by the immediate 
oflfshoots of Dayabhang, on the east and west by its 
spurs running to the south, and on the south by sub- 
sidiary spurs running inwards again from these. Its 
average elevation is 4,500 feet, and that of its mountain 
walls from 5,000 to 8,000 feet : so it belongs to Mr. 
Brian Hodgson's middle zone of climate. The bounding 
mountains and ranges are, on the north, Sh6vpuri, and 
round to the south by the east Manichur, Mahadev 
P6khra, Eanichauk, Phiilchauk and Mahabharat ; then 
round to the north again by the west Chandragiri, 
Indrathan or D6vchauk, Nagarjun and Kukanni. The 
gorge of the Bagmati between the Mahabharat and 
Chandragiri Eanges, like those of the Jhelam in Kash- 
mir and of the Tista in Sikkim, is the only outlet 
through the southern mountains. 

The valley surface, though in many parts much 
broken into by inward spurs from the bounding ranges, 
especially from Najarjun and Indrathan, is entirely 
alluvial, and so once again there is a marked analogy 
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to Kashmir : for it has two distinct levels, the 
lower one being that of the lands immediately round 
the Bagmati and its tributaries, and the higher one 
that of the old alluvial plain, into which the streams 
have now cut such deep furrows. The whole valley is 
thus extremely fertile, the lowlands or khdlds being 
especially adapted to the cultivation of rice and " wet'* 
crops, and the uplands, or tars, to that of such cereals 
as wheat, and other " dry " crops. The choicest lands, 
however, are those near the bases of the surrounding 
hills, which combine the avantages of the lower and 
higher lands ; because, being uplands, they enjoy the 
salubrity consequent on good subsoil drainage, and 
being close to the sources of the streams, they admit of 
free irrigation. N^pal has, too, the advantage, — in 
this respect a decided one — over Kashmir, of being at 
an elevation which permits of a double harvest every 
year. 

Premising that the lowlands of the Nepdl Valley are 
far more unhealthy than the uplands, and that the bulk 
of the inhabitants dwell in the latter, the climate may 
be called most healthy. The general seasons are those 
of the tropics, cold and dry from October to March, 
hot and wet from April to September. Spring and 
aatumn are, however, fairly marked, the weather from 
March to May and from September to December being 
delightful, while the rains from June to August are 
genial ; but the winter, t.e., January and February, is 
cloudy, damp, with rain or snow, and disagreeable. The 
chief features of the climate are, on the wholes equability 
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and temperateness ; " for months together the ther- 
mometer hardly ranges 5** day and night *' about 60"* 
Fahr., the winds are moderate except in March, and the 
electrical disturbances infrequent. 

The people under the sway of the Gorkhas are many 
and various, both in characteristics and origin. Thus 
there are the Bhutias in the great heights, who are 
Tibetans in language, physical characteristics, manners, 
customs and dress. In the central regions we have in the 
west the Magars of the lower hills and the Giirungs 
of the middle and alpine heights, the Newars and 
Miirmis of Nepal proper, and the Kirantis and Limbiis of 
the east. All these are Mongoloids, and to them must 
be added the Parbatias, a mixed race sprung from the 
intercourse of Hindu refugees from the plains with hill 
women. The chief tribe of the Parbatias, called the 
Khas, together with the other Parbatias, the Magars, 
and the Giirungs, form, as Gorkhds or Gorkhalis, the 
dominant race under conditions to be explained pre- 
sently. Lastly, in the central forests are wild aborigines, 
such as the Chepangs and Kusiindas, of whom very 
little is known. The feverish jungles of the Tarai, 
again, are inhabited in Nepal, as elsewhere, by primitive 
tribes, called there generically Awalias, whose position 
is peculiar, in that they can dwell with impunity in 
places where the terrible dwalov malarial fever is sure to 
destroy the rest of their kind and that quickly ! 

The general status of all these tribes and races, 
except the Khas, is that of nomadic cultivators ; but a 
few, such as the Newars especially, have long become 
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stationary cultivators, and the Giirungs are still for the 
most part pastoral. There are no craftsmen, generally 
speaking, proper to any of them ; stranger and helot 
races, located among tliem from time immemorial, 
being their smiths, potters, carpenters, curriers, &c. 
The Newars only have a literature, which is, however, 
wholly exotic, and they, too, are alone at all advanced 
in art and architecture, following chiefly Chinese, but 
also Indian models. As to the Parbatias the generally 
accepted idea about their rise is, that when the Muham- 
madans began to conquer and ill treat the Hindus of the 
plains, Brahmans and Bdjpiits in numbers were driven 
into the western hills of Nepdl. They mixed with the 
spirited but rude Buddhistic inhabitants, and the 
Brahmans, as they have done elsewhere in India, con- 
verted many of them to their own views of religion by 
a judicious manipulation of their prejudices. In this 
way the highland chiefs and their most prominent 
followers became " Rajpiits," and so did the mixed off- 
spring of the hill woman and the refugee from the 
plains. Thus arose the now powerful Khas Tribe, the 
result of Brahman misalliances^ the Iktharids or descen- 
of Eajputs -and hill women, the Thdkuris or mixed 
descendants of persons of royal blood, and the Sahis or 
Sdhs, the similar forefathers of the present royal family. 
All these are Parbatias, a term which properly means 
** mountaineers," but which is applied in N^pal only to 
these tribes, who are Hindds, since they naturally 
adjiered to the religion, as best they could, of their 
progenitors and teachers. 
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The Khas or Parbatia Tribe proper — for the ambition 
of the other Parbatias above-mentioned was to rank as 
Khas — gradually established their own little monarchy 
in the Gorkha tract to the north-west of the Nepal Valley; 
and until the middle of the last century, when they 
spread their power over a wide dominion in the Hima- 
layas — as will be briefly related shortly — the Khas 
dynasty of Gorkha seems to have been of the ordinary 
petty hill type. But after this performance they be- 
come the most important and leading people in all 
these hills, taking their name of Gorkha or Gorkhali 
from their habitat. Associated with them in their con- 
quests, and sharing its fruits in a subordinate degree, 
were the hardy and warlike races of the Magars and 
Giirungs, between whose women and the Khas is still 
going on much the same process as formerly obtained 
in the case of the Brahmans and Bajpiits and the hill 
women in general of days gone by, and they also have 
become Hindiis and Parbatias — Gdrkhas and Gorkhalis 
— " with a difference." 

The Hindus of the plains, of course, carried with 
them their elaborate system of golras, or caste and tribal 
subdivisions, into the hills, and this with necessary 
alterations they conferred on their descendants in the 
mountains, who in turn conferred them on the Magars 
and Giirungs. In this way has arisen a curious mixture 
of sept and family nomenclature which is peculiar to 
the Nepal Himalayas. Without going into too minute 
subdivision it will be as well to note here that the chief 
septs of the Khas are the Thdpas, Bishnyats, Bhandaris, 
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Karkis, Khankas, Adhikaris, Bishts, Kunwars, Baniyas, 
Danis, Ghartis, and Khatris ; of the Magars, the Bands, 
Thapds and Alayas. The Giirungs do not appear to 
have as yet collected their sabdivisions into septs. 

These three Hindu Tribes of Khas,Magar,and Giirung 
form the military population of Nepal (though Liinbiis, 
Newdrs and others are found in the army), and are all 
Oorkhas or Gdrkhalis ; but it seems that the descendants 
of all the original inhabitants of G6rkhd that *' came 
over " into the N^pdl Valley with them also call them- 
selves Gdrkhas, though they cannot be Parbatias.* The 
term Gorkha, again, has a separate signification when 
applied to the personel of the British Gorkha regiments, 
where the object is to get a soldier suitable to us rather 
than to support local prejudices as to intertribal 
superiority. In the British regiments the Gdrkhas par 
excellence are the Magars and Gurungs, there preferred 
to the Khas, who lord it over them in their own countrv ; 
while with the Khas are ranked the Thakuris or Gorkha 
Eajputs. The following are also enlisted, though con- 
sidered distinctly inferior to the above : — Brahmans, 
Khawas or men of left-handed descent from women 
about the Court, some kinds of Newdrs, and handicrafts- 
men (low castes) both of Newar and Gdrkha affinities. 
Formerly also men from Garhwal and Kumaun, both 
British territory, were taken, but these last were never 
held to be such good soldiers as the Gorkhas and the 

* Old field, Sketches from Nepal, Vol. I., p. 44, however, has a 
difTerent view as to the application of the terms 66rkhdli and 
Parbatid. 
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inhabitants of the Nepali dominions. It is sometimes 
argued that only the inferior population of Nepal find 
their way into our Gorkha regiments ; but, though it is 
true that we, as masters, do not put the same value on 
the Khas as he does himself, still our Gdrkha officers 
do minutely understand the racial history of the recruits 
that present themselves, and know exactly what kind of 
men should be procured and what can be tolerated 
when better material fails them. Eegarding the per- 
sonal characteristics displayed by them in our service. 
General Sale Hill, who served for many years in the 
First Gdrkha Light Infantry, has written thus : — "As 
compared with other Orientals the G6rkhas are bold, 
enduring, faithful, frank, very independent and self- 
reliant. In their own country they are jealous of 
foreigners and self-assertive. They hate and despise 
Orientals of all other creeds and countries, and look up 
to and fraternize with Europeans, whom they admire 
for their superior knowledge, strength, and courage, 
und whom they imitate in dress and habits. They are 
very jealous of their women, but are domestic in their 
habits, kind and affectionate husbands and parents. 
Their wives are in consequence less shy and reserved, 
and have more freedom than those of other natives, 
reciprocating their affection, looking carefully after their 
uniform, and cheerfully performing all culinary and 
domestic duties. Such of our men as have not formerly 
served in their own national army, have been principally 
employed as field labourers, coolies, and so on. Few 
real Gdrkhd recruits know Hinddstdnf, or, in fact, any- 
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thing but woodcraft ; but they all show great zeal in 
acquiring information, though they are slow witted, 
and as a rule take much longer than other classes of 
natives in learning their drill and passing into the 
ranks. As a rule on joining they are unsophisticated 
and dirty, and the first lesson that has to be taught 
them is that * cleanliness is next to godliness/ They 
have then few prejudices of any description, * caste ' or 
otherwise. Their chief vice is gambling, to which they 
are greatly addicted. Though hot-tempered and easily 
roused, they are in general quiet, well-behaved men, 
and extremely amenable to discipline, so that punish- 
ments are of rare occurrence. From the warlike 
qualities of their forefathers and the traditions handed 
down to them of their military prowess as conquerors 
of Nepal, they are imbued with and cherish the true 
military spirit. Their compact and sturdy build, 
powerful muscular development, keen sight, acute hear- 
ing and hereditary education as sportsmen, eminently 
capacitate them for the duties of Light Infantry soldiers 
on the mountain side ; while their acquaintance with 
the forest makes them as pioneers in a jungle almost 
unrivalled, where with their kukris^ or knives, as general 
instruments, they are quite at home. Lastly, the 
bravery displayed by them in their contests with the 
British affords ample proof of the dogged tenacity with 
which they can encounter danger and hardship." 

The people who chiefly occupy the Nepal Valley and 
whom the Gdrkhds first conquered are the Nevvars, still 
the most advanced part of the population in the arts 

R 2 
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and amenities of civilization. They may be called 
Buddhists, but even before the Gorkha irruption 
Hinduism had greatly advanced among them, and it 
lias naturally done so much more since ; so that now 
about one-third of them are Hindus, or as they are 
called Saivamargi Newars, their Buddhist fellow-country- 
men being called Baudhamargi Newars. But even of 
these last at least half, if not more, are neither one 
thing nor the other, worshipping Saiva gods and 
Buddhist deities with equal freedom ; and all have 
adopted the Hindu system of caste in utter forgetful- 
ness of the first principles of their creed. The Saiva- 
margis are divided into the usual * castes,' and from 
among them were sprung the royal families overthrown 
by the Gorkhas. The Baudhamdrgis may be generally 
divided off into priests or Banras, orthodox Buddhists 
or Udas, and heterodox Buddhists or Japhus, these last 
forming the bulk of the population. In each case their 
status is hereditary, and their subdivisions also, in 
true caste fashion. As a race, the Newars have now 
naturally sunk to a secondary position in Nepal, but 
still some classes of the Saivamargis take employment 
ixs soldiers and hold their heads high, nor does it appear 
that the Gorkhas found them unworthy enemies. The 
trade, the arts, the crafts, and the agriculture of the 
country seem also to be practically in their hands. 

The extraordinary density of the population of. the 
Nepal Valley will be alluded to in the succeeding pages, 
and it will here suffice to remark on the chief towns in 
it, which are Kathmandii, Patau, Kirtipur and Bhatgaon. 
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Previous to the Q^rkha conquest the cities of Nepdl 
were walled in, but the walls have now disappeared and 
the suburbs are numerous, owing to the rule, pretty- 
strictly adhered to, that only high-caste Hindus should 
dwell within the city limits. Inside these each city is 
divided into toU or squares, the central one, or darbdr^ 
being the site of the royal buildings and the principal 
temples. The palaces themselves consist of a number of 
small squares or quadrangles, giving on to the darbdr, 
that at Kathmandii, as the Gorkha capital of the valley, 
being the most important. Previous, however, to the 
Gorkha supremacy the Bhdtgaon Darbdr was the largest, 
whilst that of Patau was, and is still, the most picturesque. 
Kirtipiir Darbar is practically a ruin. The various city 
squares are not regularly situated with reference to each 
other, and the streets between them are narrow, paved 
with bricks or tiles, and quite undrained ; but the houses 
are strongly built of red burnt-bricks, roofed with red 
tiles, several stories in height, and on the whole sub- 
stantial and comfortable. 

Three out of the four cities of the Nepal Valley are 
decidedly large ; Patau the largest having some 60,000 
inhabitants, Kdthmandd say 50,000, Bhatgdon 50,000, 
and Kirtipiir 5,000. They were all "royal" cities in 
the days of the Newar kings, though Kirtipiir was. 
latterly subject to Pdtan. Kathmandii contains one- 
good Hindd temple, the Talijii ; the military council 
chamber, or Kot, a place of historical importance ; a 
picturesque market called the Kdthmandii T61 ; the 
Court of Justice or Dhansdr ; several imposing noble- 
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men's houses in a bastard modern style ; — all in the 
neighbourhood of the Darbar : besides the Kathisanibhii 
and Bodhmandal, Buddhist structures of some archi- 
tectural pretensions. Outside it are situated the parade 
ground, or Thandi Khet ; Thapathali, the palace of the 
Ministers and virtual rulers of the land ; the old temple 
of Mahankal claimed by both Hindus and Buddhists ; 
the beautiful tank or reservoir of Rani Pokhri, a relic of 
the Newar days ; the British Residency,- and the cele- 
brated hill and religious buildings of Sambhiinath. 
Patau, or Lalita Patau, which is close to Kathmandu, 
was ruthlessly despoiled by the Gdrkhas on their irrup- 
tion and has never recovered the ruin then thrust upon 
it. It is still a dilapidated town with a depressed air 
about it, but its Darbar is the most picturesque in the 
country, chiefly because the tasteless Gorkhas have never 
left the old architecture of the Newars alone. It con- 
tains also many bidrs or vilidras, i.e., ancient Buddhist 
monasteries, and some important temples, such as those 
of Machhindranath and Sakya Singh or Mahabuddh ; 
and outside it are four important Buddhist remains, 
attributed locally to Asdka. Kirtipur, which is not 
far from either Patau or Kathmandu, was even worse 
treated by the Gorkhas than Patan, and is now more or 
less in a state of ruin ; but it contains good Hindu 
temples of Bhairava and Ganesa, and a Buddhist one 
called Chiland^v, which is among the best remains in all 
the valley. Bhatgaon, further away, but still at no 
great distance — only some seven miles from Kath- 
mandu— is a flourishing, lively, thickly populated town. 
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cleaner, better preserved, and more imposing in appear- 
ance than any of the others. It contains, besides the 
Darbar, a small square called the Taumari Tdl, in which 
are the temples of Bhawani and Bhairava ; and outside it 
are the reservoir of Siddhi Pokhri and the temple to 
Ganesa known as the Surij Bandik. 

It is desirable also, to say something of the district and 
town of Gorkha. The Gorkha district lies to the north- 
west of the Nepdl Valley in the region between the 
Trisul-Gandak and Marsyandi affluents of the Gandak, 
and is drained by the Daramdi and Gandi rivers. The 
town is situate on the left bank of Daramdi and con- 
tains some 10,00U inhabitants, but its Darbar is mostly 
now in ruins, and there is nothing noteworthy in it as 
to architecture. Within the district are also the towns of 
Falpd andPokhra. The former is the original " home " of 
the Khas tribe, and the latter is a large flourishing town 
on the Swdtigandak, situated in a valley which is large 
for the Himalayas, but unfortunately not capable of 
natural irrigation. 

We must now pass on to a rapid survey of the more 
recent history of Nepal. Without inquiring into the more 
or less uncertain traditions of the ancient rulers of the 
valley, it is sufficient to say here that in the middle of 
the last century the representatives of the well-known 
Hindu Mall, or Malla, dynasty of the Newdrs were still 
ruling. There was not, however, one king over the 
valley, and small as it is, — some 250 square miles only 
in area, — ^the power of the Mallas was split up into four 
distinct '' kingdoms," in true HimcUayan fashion, having 
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their head quarters respectively at Bhatgaon, Kdth- 
mandii, Patau aud Kirtipur. At that momeut, however^ 
Kirtipur was subject to Pdtan. The pettiness of these 
" kingdoms" is best gauged by the facts thatKathmandu^ 
Pdtan and Kirtipur are all within three miles of each 
other, and that Bhatgaon is only seven miles away I 
The purely urban area of London would easily include 
them all ! 

Though claiming a common descent, these little kings 
could naturally never agree, and about 1760 Eanjit Mall, 
the king of Bhatgaon and nominal suzerain of the whole 
valley, called in the aid of Prithvi Narayan Sah, King 
of G6rkha, against Patau and Kdthmandu. However, 
the Newars soon found out what a serious error had been 
thus committed and joined forces against the Gorkhas. 
This induced Prithvi Narayan Sah to attempt to conquer 
them, and he began by laying siege to Kirtipur. He 
was, however, successfully and bitterly opposed, and it 
was not till four years after his first attempt against 
that town in 1765 that he succeeded in making himself 
master of Nepdl, partly by fair fighting and partly by 
treachery and the manipulation of local class animosities. 
This conquest was accompanied by the usual atrocities, 
the efiects of some of which are still apparent more than 
a century after the event ! 

Prithvi Nardyan Sah, now master of the important 
districts of G6rkha and Nepal, became a formidable 
highland monarch, and turning his attention to the 
hills contiguous to his eastern border overran the 
country of the Kirantis and Limbus as far as Sikkim. 
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He died in 1775,* and was succeeded by his son Singh 
Pratdp Sah, who in the three years of his reign some- 
what increased the Gdrkha borders to the west. In 
1778 his son Ban Bahadur Sah succeeded and began, as 
an infant, a long reign. The history of this is one 
of steady progress as regards the Gorkhd arms, and of 
the disgusting succession of murdera and intrigues and 
atrocious cruelties as regards the Court, that one invari- 
ably meets with in the East. In Ban Bahadur Sah's 
time the peculiarity of the Gdrkha army of blind loyalty 
to the constituted authority for the time being without 
distinction of persons was very marked. It is this that 
makes the *' revolutions " in Nepal so harmless, as it 
limits them to Court circles and prevents them having 
any effect on the politics of the Gdrkhd nation at large. 
The Gorkha soldier is first and last a Gdrkha, and it is 
of little moment to him who is King and who Minister. 
Thus it happened that, though the people about the 
Court ill-treated each other without intermission in a 
manner that is positively sickening throughout Ban 
Bahadur Sah's reign of twenty-nine years,t the GiSrkhas 
enlarged their borders and swallowed up all the country 
in the hills as far as Srinagar, the capital of Garhwal on 
the Ganges, counting thus as vassals the Bajas of 
Garhwal, Kumaun and Jumla ; the last being suzerain 
of the Chaubisia and Baisia Bdjas, a set of forty- six 

* It is as well to note here that there is an extraordinary nn- 
certaintj about Nepali dates, even the most modem. No two 
authorities a^^ree abont them. 

t That is, coxmting to his death ; bat he was only a regent for 
the last seven years. 
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petty states situated chiefly about the affluents of the 
Karnali River. 

In 1792 the Gdrkhas made a successful raid into 
Tibet ; but for this they were punished by the Chinese 
in a way that they still remember. In these operations 
both the Tibetans and the Gdrkhas sued for British aid, 
and many hold that had it been granted in the first 
imtance, neither the Tibetan nor the Nepali countries 
would now be closed to British enterprise and com- 
merce. 

Ean Bahadur Sah's many cruelties more than once 
drove him into exile in British territory, and in 1800 he 
abdicated in favour of his illegitimate son Girbanjuddh 
Sah. However, he was at the last again regent on be- 
half of this son till 1807, when he was killed in a Court 
afi'ray by his half brother, and Girbanjuddh Sah became 
absolute ruler at ten years of age. The cheerful 
acquiescence of the Gorkhas in the accession of this 
illegitimate son to the throne strongly exhibits their 
peculiar views of loyalty already referred to. 

The reign of this last prince was signalised at first by 
the extension of the Gorkha kingdom on both flanks as 
far as Kangra in the west and Sikkim in the east, but 
in the latter part of it the famous war with the English 
broke out. This was caused mainly by the arrogance 
of the Gorkhas and their tendency to encroachment, 
and ended in 1816 by their complete defeat and confine- 
ment within their present boundaries. In 1817 Girbdn- 
juddh Sah died and left an infant son and heir, Eajendra 
Vikram Sah, who was deposed in 1847 in favour of his 
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son Surendra Vikram Sab, reigning at the time when the 
journey now introduced was made. Since the days of 
Girbanjuddh Sab, and, indeed, since the war, the rela- 
tions between England and Nepdll, though strictly on 
political grounds only, have been friendly enough : e,g,y 
we have kept a Resident at Kathmandu, and the Gdrkbas 
sided with us in the Mutiny ; but Englishmen are never- 
theless jealously excluded irom the country. Internally 
the history is one long record of plot and counterplot, 
palace revolution, atrocity and assassination ; the people 
at large living meanwhile in complete indifference, 
satisfied to dwell under a bastard dynasty, and to be 
controlled more Indico by a family of practically 
hereditary ministers. 

The Sah dynasty of Gdrkha, and now of Nepal, claims 
descent from a younger son of the Mewar dynasty of 
Chittaur in Eajpiitdna, a family that became scattered 
over India after the famous sack of that place in 
1S03 by 'Alau'ddin Khilji of Delhi. In the same way 
the family of Jang Bahadur Kan war, the Minister of 
Nepal up to his death in 1878, claims descent from the 
royal refugees of Mewar, its members having, according 
to their own account, procured their title of Kan war cen- 
turies back from the Raja of the petty State of Satankot 
in return for war services. However, be this as it may, 
Bhim Sen (Khas) Thapa, the famous general and first 
minister of this line, seems to have accompanied Ran 
Bahddur Sdh into exile in 1800 in a humble capacity, 
and, on the latter 's accession to power in 1804, to have 
become sole minister in succession to Ddmodar (Brah- 
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man) Pandd, who was beheaded. Bhitn Sen Thdpa held 
power till 1839, and it was owing to his aggressive 
policy that the Nepali War carae about. After surviving 
several attempts on his life he was at last tortured into 
cutting his throat. The Pandfe now returned to power, 
but in 1843 a turn of the wheel brought about a great 
beheading of them, and Matabar Singh Thapd, nephew 
of Bhim Sen Thapa, became Minister. He was mur- 
dered, it is said, by his own nephew, Jang Bahadur 
Kanwar, afterwards the great Minister, in 1845 with 
the connivance of the King ; and Gagan Singh, one of 
the murdering party, became Minister, but was himself 
shot dead in the following year. During the same 
evening, 14th September, 1846, occurred a massacre 
in the Kot, or military council chamber at Kathmandu, 
when thirty-one of the most influential men of Nepal fell. 
This paved the way for the accession of Jang Bahadur 
Kanwar to power, which he held for thirty-two years^ 
being the first Minister of the Gorkhas in Nepal to die 
a natural death ! His life was often, — very often, — 
attempted, and even now things do not seem to have 
improved, for quite lately the old and revolting story 
of palace intrigue and murder has been enacted all over 
again. 

Maharaja* Jang Bahadur Kanwar Rana, as Sir Jung 
Bahadur, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., was well known to the 
English, owing to his long visit to England in 1850^ 
and though he was closely connected with the Thapas, he 

* Mah^rdja, as a title, does not necessarily convey the sense of 
*' territorial king," the t«rm for which is Mahardjadhir^jd. 
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came from a family of recent renown in Gorkha history. 
His great-grandfather. Ram Kishn Kan war, took an im- 
portant part in the conquest of Nepal as a military 
leader : his grandfather, Eanjit Kanwar, was Governor 
of Jumla after its conquest ; and his father Bal Narsingh 
Kanwar was the person who cut down the murderer of 
Ran Bahddur Sah in 1807. 

Before concluding these preliminary notes reference 
must be made to the architecture of Nepal, which as 
usual in India is mainly confined to religious structures. 
Hardly anything that the Gorkhds have erected in 
Nepal is worthy of notice, but their inheritance from 
the Newars is rich indeed. The chief architectural 
objects have been already mentioned in describing the 
towns of Nepal, and it will now be sufficient to note 
their principal features. A brief account of the religion 
of the N^palis must, however, be first given. 

The Buddhism of Nepal, such as it is, is based on the 
Dukpa doctrine ; but, as will have been perceived by 
the reader of these pages, it has been overlaid by Hindu 
notions. This influence is everywhere visible : in the 
division of the Buddhist Newars into castes ; in the 
recognition of such divisions by their Brahmanist com- 
patriots and neighbours; in the adherence of the 
majority of them to the practices of both Hindiis and 
Buddhists ; in the general prevalence of Tantrik wor- 
ship, as represented by Vajrasattva, the sixth Dhyani 
Buddha, Vajrasatvatmika his wife or Sakti, and Ghan- 
tapani his son or Bodhisattva ; in the admission of the 
divinity of the purely Hindu gods and of the images of 
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these into their shrines and temples, e,g.y of Ganesa, 
Mahadeva or Siva in the forms of Bhairava and Mahakala, 
Indra, and Qaruda, and of Siva's consort Parvati in 
the forms of Bhairavi and Kali; in the adoption, — 
after a fashion of their own it is true — of the Saiva 
phallic emblems, ^^linga smiydm ; in the general wor- 
ship of Matsyendranatha or Machhindranath, a much 
Hinduized form of the Dhyani Bodhisattva Pad- 
mapani or Avalokit&vara, and of Manjusri, a mortal 
Bddhisattva of modern and Hindii characteristics. 
Manjusri is the patron saint of the Nepal Valley, and 
Odrakshanatha or Gdrakhnath, a little understood 
personage much mixed up with Machhindranath, of 
the Gorkhas. Both are universally worshipped. With 
the addition of these and of the Hindii gods above 
mentioned, the ordinary objects of veneration in N^pal 
are substantially those affected in Sikkim as described 
at p. 169 above. 

In N^pal, Adi Buddha is represented by a pair of eyes, 
usually conspicuously placed on the capitals of chaifs, and 
his emblem is a flame of fire. The Triratna, or Buddhist 
Trinity, viz., Buddha, Dharma " the Law," and Sangha 
*' the Church,*' is invariably represented by three figures 
— that of Dharma being always female, — which are to 
be found everywhere in every possible size and position. 
The five orthodox Dhydni Buddhas have usually fixed 
positions in a temple ; Vairochana in the centre, 
Akshdbhya in the east, Batnasambhava in the south, 
Amitabha in the west, and Amogasiddha in the north. 
The images of these are in shrines, and in addition 
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are to be found sculptured slabs and figures of sizes, 
representing or symbolizing many Buddhist and Hindii 
religious objects, which need not be detailed here. 

As to the actual architecture of the Nepdl Valley and 
its import, some of the words of the late Mr. Fergusson 
in his great work on the History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture may well be quoted here in support of 
the statements to be found further on. " In Nepal," he 
saySj " we have no succession of styles — no history in 
fact — for we do not really know when any of the three 
religions was introduced ; but what we find is the Vaish- 
nava, Saiva and Buddhist religions existing side by side 
at the present day, and flourishing with a rank luxuri- 
ance unknown in the plains of Bengal, where probably 
their exuberance was checked by the example of the 
Muslims. 

"Owing to all the principal monuments in Nepdl 
being comparatively modern — all certainly subsequent 
to the fourteenth century — and to the people being 
too poor to indulge in such magnificence as is found 
in the plains, the buildings of Nepdl cannot compare, 
as architectural objects, with those found in other parts 
of India. But, on the other hand, the very fact of their 
being modern gives them an interest of their own, 
and, though it is an exaggeration, it is a characteristic 
one, when it is said that in Nepal there are more 
temples than houses, and more idols than men ; it is 
true to such an extent that there is an unlimited field 
for inquiry, and even if not splendid, the buildings are 
marvellously picturesque." 
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Judging from photographs and such materials as were 
available, Mr. Fergusson " had no hesitation in assert- 
ing that there are some streets and palaces in Kath- 
mandii, Bhatgaon and Patan, which are more pictur- 
esque and striking as architectural compositions, than 
are to be found in any other cities in India. The 
style may be called barbarous, and the buildings have 
the defect of being principally in wood; but their 
height, their variety of outline, their wealth of carving 
and richness of colour, are such as are not to be 
found in Benares or any other city of the plains. 

" The real point of interest in the architecture of 
Nepal to the true student of the art lies in its ethno- 
graphic meaning. When fully mastered, it presents us 
with a complete microcosm of India as it was in the 
seventh century when Hiuen Tsiang visited it — when 
the Buddhist and Brahmanical religions flourished 
side by side ; and when the distinctive features of the 
various races were far more marked than they have 
since become under the powerful solvent of the Muham- 
madan domination." 

From all these causes Mr. Fergusson believed " that 
if the materials existed, and it were possible to write 
an exhaustive history of the architecture of the valley 
of Ndpal, it would throw more light on most of the 
problems that are now perplexing us than of any 
other province in India." 

Again he says : " By far the most characteristic and 
beautiful temples of the N^palis are those possessing 
many storeys divided with sloping roofs. They are un- 
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like anything found in Bengal and all their affinities 
seem to be with those in Burma or China." Again 
further on, when speaking of the well-known doorway 
to the Darbdr at Bhatgdon, portrayed in his and other 
works, he writes that it is " a singularly characteristic 
specimen of the style, but partaking much more of China 
than of India in its ornaments." It is, indeed, so like 
an archway in the Nankau Pass near Pekin that he was 
at first inclined to ascribe it to the s^me age. " The 
Chinese example is, however, dated in 1345, and the 
Nepali example according to Mr. Hodgson was erected 
as late as 1725, and yet their ornamentation is the same ! 
In the centre is Garuda with a seven-headed-snake hood; 
on either hand are Nagas with seven-headed hoods also, 
and the general character of the foliaged ornaments is 
so similar that it is difficult to believe in so great a lapse 
of time between them." 

Lastly, as a most interesting ethnological question, 
Mr. Fergusson draws marked attention to the similarity 
between the architecture of Nepal and that of the 
Tuluvas, a peculiar isolated race in Kanara in Southern 
India; the temple of Krishna at Patau and that at 
Mudbidri in Kanara being most remarkably alike. 

With these notes on the architecture of Nepal we 
must pass on to the account of the tour there in 
1870. 
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KEMARKS ON A TOUR 



NEPAL IN MAY, 1876. 



Travelling by palanquin's one day in May, 1876, from 
the British boundary of the Champaran district of 
Bihar, during the night, we reached the edge of the 
belt of the Nepali Tarai forest, at that point just ten 
miles broad ; then, mounting horses, we rode through 
the forests and valleys of the lower range of hills, a 
distance of thirty-five miles, by an excellent cart road, 
to the foot of the Sisdgarhi Hill, which we immediately 
ascended by an extraordinarily sharp and difficult in- 
cline, and on the crest found ourselves on a fortified 
hill-top, where we stopped for the night. Next morn- 
ing, crossing the Sisagarhi Eange, we descended into a 
valley, and then ascended the Chandragiri Eange, which 
commands a view of the valley of Ndpal, the surround- 
ing mountains, and the snowy ranges beyond, — alto- 
gether a noble prospect. Then we descended into the 
valley, and were thence driven in a carriage to Kath- 
mandii and the Residency. 

The thirty-five miles of distance through the Tanii 
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and the low hills must be done at one march, between 
sunrise and sunset, in order to avoid the malaria, which 
is much dreaded, especially in the hot season. With 
the ponies we had it took us seven hours ; but, if one 
had time to lay out one's own horses, it might be done 
in four and a half hours. The Nepali Government took 
great pains with the road as far as the foot of the 
Sisagarhi Hill ; but they, no doubt purposely, left the 
road over the hills of Sisagarhi and Chandragiri as diffi- 
cult as possible, regarding the very stiff ascents and 
descents as part of their natural fortifications, on which 
they so much relied. 

In Nepal itself we stayed a full week ; rode all about 
the valley ; visited the several cities and the numerous 
Hindu and Buddhist temples and other architectural 
remains ; saw the King, the Minister Jang Bahadur, 
the principal officers, and the troops ; and ascended two 
of the neighbouring mountains, from the summit of 
one of which we were rewarded, after some hours of 
hard walking in heavy weather, by a view of the snowy 
ranges, of which there were actually counted no less 
than ten ! We received the most hospitable kindness 
and much interesting and useful information from the 
Kesident, Mr. Girdlestone, and the greatest civility 
and attention from the Nepali Government. Indeed, Mr. 
Girdlestone's political ability and special experience ren- 
dered his conversation most interesting and instructive. 

The valley scenery of Nepal is, of course, very pretty 
and good, but it is not at all comparable to that of 
Kashmir, the glory of N6pal being in its architecture 
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rather than iu its scenery. Still the scenery sets off 
and enhances the effect of the architecture by afford- 
ing a blue background tipped with everlasting snows. 
The Nepali Hindii temple architecture is strikin^^ly pic- 
turesque, — perhaps uniquely picturesque in India, — 
being modelled on that of the Chinese pagodas, — storey 
piled upon storey, with copper-gilt finials, minute wood- 
carvings, and purple-enamelled bricks. It is all the work 
of the original Mongoloid Newar dynasties, violently 
displaced a century ago by the semi- Aryan Cork has, 
whose modern temples are only a feeble reflex c»f the 
structures at Benares. The typical Buddhist buildings 
are second-rate specimens of the northern Buddhist 
architecture, without any of the character and origi- 
nality we are accustomed to admire in the Sikkim- 
Bhutan-Tibetan style. 

The cultivation of the Nepal Valley is blessed with un- 
equalled advantages, and is carried on with the utmost 
industry. In May we found a waving harvest of wheat 
awaiting the sickle, and I was told that almost all 
these lands had already yielded an equally good rice 
harvest within the agricultural year, and that many of the 
fields would yet yield special crops, — pepper, vegetables,. 
and the like ! In short, most of the lands yield two 
harvests in the year, and some yield even three ! The 
chemical quality of the soil must be excellent, but one 
special cause of the fertility is the artificial irrigation 
from the countless streams and streamlets from the 
neighbouring hills. There are, however, no lakes, such 
as those which adorn Kashmir. 
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The houses of the people — even of the rural peasantry 
— have brick walls and tiled roofs, being altogether 
much more substantial than the dwellings of the cor- 
responding classes of the plains of India. 

The surface of the valley is difficult for roads, and 
consists of layers and plateau-like platforms, one above 
or below the other ; nevertheless, it is traversed by many 
strongly-made causeways radiating from Kathmandu in 
all directions. 

The champaign area of the valley is taken to be 250 
square miles, the length being twenty-five miles, with 
an average breadth of ten miles.* Its population is 
very dense, the whole ,' country-side being dotted over 
with villages and cottages. The number is not really 
known, but has been estimated to be 400,000 souls, — 
an apparently impossible number. That, however, 
it must be very large, is borne out by the fact 
that, excellent as the cultivation is, the land does not 
ufibrd food enough for the people, a considerable food 
supply having to be yearly imported from the plains, — 
an important circumstance politically, of which the 
Nepalis are well aware. There is, indeed, the suburban 
population of four cities, including Kathmandii, which 
cannot be less in all than 120,000 souls ;t and if from 
250 square miles, one- fourth, — say sixty-five square 

* This would seem to be about the true area, though every 
writer varies. Brian Hodgson has 16 by 16=256 sq. m. ; 
Dr. Oldfield, 15 by 14=220 sq. m. ; Dr. Wright, 16 by 9=154 
sq. m. ; Dr. Allen and Mr. Fergusson, 12 by 9=108 sq. m. 

t Often estimated, indeed, at 165,000: thus, Bhdtgaon, 50,000; 
Kdthmandu, 50,000 ; Patan, 60,000 ; Kirtipur, 5,000. 
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miles, — be deducted fur streams, roads, ravines, &c., 
there are left 185 square miles, on which it is possible 
that a dense suburban and rural population of 800 to 
1,000 to the square mile may subsist. Altogether it is 
probable that the population of the N6pdl Valley can 
hardly be less than 300,000 souls. 

The valley is destitute of the superior kinds of manu- 
factures, save those which pertain to weapons of war ; 
but there are all the signs of health, vigour, content- 
ment and alacrity in the general aspect of the people \ 
and altogether, if its cultivation, irrigation, communi- 
cations, habitations, works of art, and social organiza- 
tion be taken into consideration, the N^pal Valley 
affords a monument of what can be accomplished by the 
unaided genius and industry of the natives of India. 

It will have been observed that N^pal has been above 
treated as a small valley, and this is strictly and accu- 
rately the case ; though, from being the military and 
political centre, it has given its name to a great Hima- 
layan dominion adjoining British territory for over a 
length of 500 miles. This great territory, inhabited 
mainly by aboriginal or Indo-Chinese races, was origi- 
nally ruled by a number of petty dynasties springing 
out of them. Some of these dynasties, however, were 
of a mixed race, coming from Ayran Kajput fathers 
and aboriginal mothers, and among them was the 
dynasty of the Gdrkha tract. 

The Gorkhd district, for " Gdrkhd " is the name of a 
place rather than of a nation, is situate near the junc- 
tion of several branches of the well-known river Gandak 
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within the Himalayan region, there called collectiveljr 
the Trisulganga. It is inhabited, as above described, by 
half-caste Edjputs, who have the hardihood of their 
maternal ancestors, inhabitants of the hilLs, together 
with the higher qualities of their paternal ancestors the 
Eajputs of the plains. They do little in the way of 
cultivation, but are addicted to martial pursuits, and thus 
the Gorkha dynasty gradually beat down, or absorbed, 
all the surrounding dynasties, and overran all the 
mountainous countr}'' which now constitutes the N6paK 
dominion. 

Among the first of the defeated dynasties was that of 
the N6wars of the N^pal Valley itself, which is quite the 
gem of the whole country ; and it was the N^war rule 
that made the valley what it is. The N^wdrs were much, 
superior to the Gorkha people in culture and civiliza- 
tion, though inferior in organization and arms. They 
made, however, a protracted resistance to the invaders 
from Gorkha, during the course of which they asked 
aid from the British. This was in the early days of 
our rule, and a British expedition was sent, which be- 
came prostrated by Tarai fever and failed. After that 
the Ndwars succumbed, and N^pdl became Gorkhali, as 
the phrase is, meaning dependent on Gorkha. The seat 
of Government was transferred from Gdrkhd to Kith- 
mandii, the capital of Nepdl, but Gorkha continues to- 
be the patria — i,e., the mother state, from which the 
principal men still come, and the best troops are still 
drawn. Hence it is that, though the military and 
administrative centre is in N6pal, the political centre is 
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still at Gorkhd ; and, if the N^pdl Valley were to be 
occupied by an enemy, the heart of the dominion would 
be untouched until Gdrkhd was taken. This is an 
important political consideration. 

In scientific circles, the jealousy with which the 
N^pdli Government guards its territory against the 
approach of knowledge has long been notorious. 
Nothing, however, will dissuade the N^palis from the 
belief that topographical surveys, geological examina- 
tions, and botanical collections, are either the precursors 
of political aggression, or else lead to complications 
which end in annexation ; and so the exclusion of the 
Nepali dominion from the gaze of science is religiously 
maintained. 

The Nepali Government is fond of stating its subject 
population at five millions of souls, including all the 
hills and the strip of plains along their southern base ; 
but there are no data for such a statement, wiiich, 
according to our general knowledge of the Himdlayan 
regions, must be greatly in excess of the truth. Besides 
N^pal itself, there are valleys in the territory, such as 
those of Gorkhd, Pdkhri, and so on, which are well in- 
habited, and so is a portion of the submontane strip ; but 
with these exceptions the area is very thinly populated. 

In the trade between N^pal and British territory 
the former sends articles which either are luxuries or 
of secondary necessity, whereas she receives either 
food-supply or other necessaries, — a fact to be noted. 

The revenues are stated by the N^pdli Government 
to be one hundred lakhs of rupees, or one million 
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sterling. In this there is prohablj some exaggeration. 
The Resident, however seemed to think that the expen- 
ture could not be less than three-quarters of a million, 
and might have been more ; and as there was no debt, 
some inference may hence be drawn as to the fiscal 
resources. 

The army serving with the colours has an eflfec- 
tive strength of 20,000 men. We saw 12,000 men 
reviewed at Kathmandii, but there are irregular troops 
scattered in the interior ; and as the military system 
is one of very short service, it happens that nearly all 
the able-bodied men of the whole country have been 
trained to arms. Under certain circumstances, the 
military strength, represented by 20,000 men, might 
be multiplied many times. 

In the valley near Kahmdndu there are arsenals and 
magazines, with ordnance, including siege guns, stores, 
thousands of stands of arms, small arm ammunition, 
and the like. It is remarkable that for all this they 
depend on indigenous manufactures, — a circumstance 
which, however creditable to their patriotism, must 
detract greatly from the military value of these things. 

Tliere are no fortresses in Ndpal, and the Govern- 
ment says that its trust is not in fortifications made 
by mortal hands, but to the natural fortresses with 
which the Maker of the mountains has endowed the 
country! How far this trust is justified by topo- 
graphical fiict is a point on which I shall have some 
remarks to offer presently. 

As to the eflective value of the Nepali troops, I 
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may say that it may be at once allowed that they are 
much the best troops possessed by any native state in 
India. 

Of the infantry, the material, as regards fighting 
men, is excellent, — hardihood, endurance, activity, 
cheerfulness in emergent trouble, being their known 
qualities, and such being the case, it is probable 
that they would display a high degree of courage. 
In mountain warfare their national qualities, with 
the addition of what may be termed their foreign 
drill and discipline, would make them admirable troops ; 
but they are inefficiently officered in the higher grades, 
all the military commands, divisions, brigades, and 
even colonelcies being given away to the relations and 
adherents of tbe Minister. Not only in general 
respects, but also in details of newest improvements, 
an imitation, or attempt at imitation, of the British 
system is made : and the drill and exercises — as seen 
on a parade ground, — are truly excellent. Field 
exercises and manoeuvres, too, are much attempted, 
but it is doubtful whether they are efficiently performed. 
As already stated, the rifles are manufactured in N^pdl, 
and are made after the Enfield model, by hand not by 
machinery. Thus manufactured, tbey cannot be really 
efficient. 

As regards the mounted branch of the service, there 
is absolutely no cavalry worthy of the name, and a 
regimental mounted officer rides a pony, not a horse ; 
nor could the N^pdlis ever command the supply of any 
appreciable number of horses. This is an important 
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circumstance, if ever the military strength of N6pal 
has to be measured. 

In the artillery the guns are mainly dragged by 
men, which is much the best plan for service in the 
hills. I saw the men mounting and dismounting their 
little guns, which they did in a very smart and handy 
manner. The very small amount of artillery drawn by 
horses is a circumstance to be borne in mind, if Nepali 
power is ever to be exerted in the plains, for the 
absence of horses for artillery would appear at first 
sight to be a fatal defect. The Nepali Government 
has, however, a very large stock of elephants, and 
doubtless would reckon on that for the carrying of 
guns. There is a large supply of ordnance of various 
calibres, also made in N^pdl. In every infantry 
regiment a certain number of the men are trained to 
gunnery, but this would not avail in action according^ 
to modern warfare. 

The Nepali Contingent, in the support of the 
British troops in the Oudh Campaign of 1858, did fairly 
well, and the native infantry regiments of our own, which 
are recruited within the Gorkhali dominions, have 
always been famed as among the very best troops in our 
service. In the war with N^pal in 1815, the bravery 
and stubbornness of the Nepali soldiery called forth 
the respectful commendation of the British officers, but 
in their last war with Tibet, the N^pdlis by no means 
got the best of it, as the Tibetans were assisted by the 
Chinese, and the exhaustion of Nepali resources, which 
occurred on that occasion is still greatly remembered. 
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They, indeed, still speak with respect of some branches, 
at least, of the Chinese army, and that does not in- 
dicate a very formidable standard of military prowess. 

On the whole, it is probable that, notwithstanding 
all their merits and their aptitude for particular sorts 
of warfare, the Nepali army would be quickly destroyed 
if opposed in the open field to a civilised enemy. If 
the present army of N^pal, 20,000 strong, were to be 
drawn up in the open country, adjoining their own 
Tarai, in front of a small mixed British force of, say 
5,000 men, armed and equipped with the newest 
appliances, and led by a commander who was at once a 
tactician and a strategist, they would be routed in a 
few hours. The fortitude of these mountaineers, and 
their tincture of foreign discipline, would be of no 
avail against military skill and science, and the re- 
sources of modern armament. I mention this latter 
point because, however absurd the idea may appear to 
some, the N^palis imagine that they could hold their 
own in the hills against the British, and think that 
they might not improbably be successful in a general 
contest, and, in the event of the British power being 
shaken, could press onward across the plains of Bengal 
to the seaboard. Their trust is in their natural forti- 
fications of mountains ; their ambition towards the 
rich plains and the sea-borne commerce. 

The N^pAlis regard themselves as a Himalayan power 
placed between two Empires, the Chinese and the 
British, and except by general report, they do not seem 
to take any special cognizance as yet of other powers. 
It is to be hoped that we may never allow them to have 
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occasion for doing so ; for, though externally they are 
very polite to us, it is a different sort of politeness from 
that of the ordinary Native States, and one cannot help 
seeing that they have what Shakespeare would have 
called "a high stomach.". It is nearly certain, as a 
matter of historical retrospect, that, if it had not been 
for the rise of the British power, the Sikhs and the 
Gorkhalis would have divided between them the vast 
territory now comprised under the designation of the 
Bengal Presidency, and the Nepalis are doubtless aware 
of this. 

The Minister, Jang Bahadur, created a Mahardja 
by the King of Nepal, was thoroughly loyal to us 
from conviction, from personal sentiment, from the 
teaching of experience, and from associations in the 
past ; and, although plots were now and again hatched 
against him, he was universally believed to have a life- 
tenure of supreme power in Nepdl, as the Gorkhali 
King, styled Mah&djadhiraja, or Independent Monarch, 
did not take part in puhlic affairs, though his person 
and office were regarded by the nation as sacred. Jang 
Bahddur quite commanded the devotion of his relatives, 
and they had the chief appointments in the army. He, 
however, retained in his own hand the ultimate control 
of the military as well as the civil administration. His 
civil government was reported to be vigorous and suc- 
cessful and generally just, but it was nevertheless un- 
derstood that he was incessantly obliged to take care of 
himself against intriguers and murderers. 

If a revolution in N^pal were to occur, I hardly see 
how it could affect British interests, provided that there 
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were general peace in India at the time : but if we were 
ourselves in diflBculty at such a moment, or if there 
were disturbances going on elsewhere, a revolution in 
N6pdl might, perhaps, be awkward. It is io be re- 
marked, however, that if we were to be under the neces- 
sity of punishing tlie N^pdli Government, — which we 
may trust will never occur — punishment covdd be easily 
inflicted ; for between our frontier and the lower ranges 
of the Nepali Himalayas there intervenes a long strip 
of flat territory, some 500 miles in length and of vary- 
ing breadth, but never exceeding twenty-five miles 
perhaps. It is partly cultivated and partly covered 
with rich forests, and could be easily seized and held by 
us. Indeed it affords, from its situation, extraordinary 
facilities for such an operation, and the blow would be 
immediately and severely felt by the N^palis. Besides 
their distress at the loss of territory in the very quarter 
where they most desire expansion, they would fear the 
cutting off* of some of their food-supplies, and of many 
necessaries which they receive by trade. It is to be 
hoped that such a decisive stroke would suffice as a 
demonstration of British power, even in grave contin- 
gencies. Moreover, it is probable that the N^pdlis, 
who must be well aware of all this, would never pro- 
voke it. 

If, however, it were to become necessary to approach 
Ndpdl itself, that would be a much more serious busi- 
ness. 

Situated as we are in India, it is necessary for us to 
think of these possibilities beforehand, though we hope 
that they may never be realized, and it is far more 
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pleasant to think of the loyal conduct of N^pal for 
many years, — the useful assistance she rendered in 
1857 and 1858 affording an earnest of the good service 
she may yet render us, — and to mark the good cha- 
racter which her people bear in British territory, 
whether serving in the army, or whether emigrating as 
colonists and labourers into our hill districts, where 
new industries are springing up. 

The relations of N^pal with Tibet form a constant 
subject of conversation with the Nepali oflBcers. There 
is some trade with Tibet, not apparently of much im- 
portance, either as regards the articles of commerce 
or the routes traversed, and there are disputes on the 
border constantly occurring, the nature of which is 
not precisely ascertainable. For some years an agent 
of the Nepali Government was stationed at Lhasa, but 
having, it was alleged, been much ill-treated, he was 
withdrawn shortly before 1876. It is, however, indi- 
rectly advantageous to British interests that a Ndpali 
Agency should be maintained at Lhdsa, as by means of 
it we could obtain information. On the whole, I 
could not make out that the situation of N^pal with 
respect to the eastern part of Tibet, — which is the 
really important part of that country, — is at all domi- 
nant, or even influential. The Tibetans would not 
probably mind the K^palis in the least, except as 
dependants of ours. There are at least two passes 
practicable for troops between N^pal and Tibet, but, as 
lines of political and commercial communication with 
Lhasa, they are not nearly so important as our own 
routes by Sikkim nearer home. 
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Place Names in Jammun and Kashmvr tested by the 
Rev. J. H. Knowlbs in Srinagar^ 1886. 



Achbabal or 
Achhawal 

Adiitak Banp^ 

Ah&tiug HiU 

Akniir 

'Alfiibid SarAf ^ 

Amamdth 

Apbarwat 

Anat N&s or Anat 
N4g {the tame 
a» Isi4m4b4d) 

Awdtfpdr (eame as 
WAntfpdr) 



or y _ 
ijuS\ or 



Bkhk Hanafu- ^ jJ I Uu^ \^ b 

'ddfn 
Bdb& Handpha ^O^^^^A^l^ij 

Dfn {$ame at 

Hanafa'ddfn) 
B4pain Bfshf (Baba- ^^^^i} 

marbhi on the maps) 
Bdramdla ^^&J^ 

II. 



Babrdmgul \^C^^ 

Bkuihil jl^^ 
B4wan (mme a$ Matan) ^l; 

Bhau Fort ^ 

Bhimbar J9^^ 

Bijbih^ra A^lf^i?? 

Bijlf Sir Peak >-*s9^ 

Bilaut <AA^ 
B6dhgang4 Stream iCxSf.^J^ 

Brahm4 Peaks Ua>^ 

Brdrgarhf ^g^j^-^U 

Bdrhas o*^J^ 

Butal Pfr Mount M^y^ 

Chamb4 L*^ 

CWrgal J?;l4 
Chashma Sh4hf ^U*,.*^^^ 

Chhut Pdn (same ^^<«%^^> 

(M Chitha P4nO 

Chib41 Jl^ 

Chinib Biver w*^ 
T 
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Chindni 
Chitha P4nf 




Dachhmp4r4 

D^og61 

Dhansdl 

D6da 

Diidgang^ 





Ffr6zpdr A^ji^^ 

Farhat Bakhsh ji^ya^^^^y 

Garden {atime ae 

the Sh41m4r) 

Oilgit «i-*<iS 
G61abarg Hills (aame ^iT^ )^ 

as GuUbgarb) 

Gratawat uu^J^S 

GugrfBal J^v^/^ 

Goldbgarh Hills ^^<^^ 

Gulmarg ^^.f^^U 



H4jan 

Hari Parbat 
Harmukh 
H4tbf Band 
Hazrat Bal 
Hfrapdr 
Hnndi Bal 

I8ldm4b4d 

Jaibr&r 
Jammto 

Kahiita 
K4j Ndg 






Kamliwan 


&^^^±XjS 


Kang Kar^wa 


(same as Za*f r4n 




Kar^wa) 




Kart 


i^AiS 


Katha Kul 


^.f? 


Ehdgan 


^^ 


KbanaBal 


Ji^ 


KhdnpAr 


J>^^ 


Kirancbf 
Kisbtw^r 


j5<^ 


K6nsar N4g 


.±nj^/ 


E6n8aran Edtbar 

* 


Hi5/c>-r-i/ 


Eontlun 


cjH>J 


Kotbiir 


)\4/ 


K6tH 

Erdla Sangar 


A^<^ 


Ednda Bal 


J»a>^/ 


Lad4kb 


cIjJ 


Ladka Db4r 


»U,j ^jj 


La*l EbAn's EU'ab ^^Id^ JiJ 


La'lpAr 


^^ 


L4ndar 


f^ 


LardLArf 


Aii'^'^ 


Ldkbbawan 


Lundrf {same a«Ii&ndar) v^^Ja3 


Lunk6t Momitain 


*M»j^ 


Ldpar Liiman 


^M 



Mabd Pass 
Manalgdf 
MinasBal 
MancbbaldnA 
MancUml {same as 
MancUudini) 
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Mibrtand 

Matan Jt* 

Mfr ;^ 

Mfr and Sir Mountain j^^«» ^^^ 

Mulianpdr Jy^H^ 

Nahari M4r J^ji^ 

Nanga Parbat «b^^X^ 

Nan Sdr Bange J!>*^c^ 

Naru Canal iiJ 

Nasfm B4gh *l^ ^^ } 

Nau Nagar Ear^wa ^jljSjS^^ 

Nauehahra ^j^^ 

NiflMt Bigh dlfLUj 
Nur Chamba Cascade .i*%J^ 



Bdmban eVr^b 

Edmptir Bundda Ji^Juj A^9^b 



B4msd 
Batan Pantsil 
BatanPfr 
Bimbidra 









P4d8h4h Bigh 
Pdndr^nthan 
PAndun (dome a$ 

Mdrtand) 
PAngf 

Panpdr 

Pantarf Peak 

Pbn Mahal 

Par6t 

Pfttan 

P/r PantOl Bange 

P68hi6n& (iame m 

Piishan) 
P68hkar 
Priintsh (9ame a§ 

PtinchL) 
Pdnchh 
Pushan 

fi&janr/ 



I 



Saifaptir 
Samdnf 
Sambal 
Sar4f Sajjid 

ibdd 

Sarpa Sangar Peak ^ii^^y^ 

S^jadar ^J^^^-- 

S^jaW \^^^_^ 

Shddfpdr \y^ j \a* 

Sh4h4b4d S^'\&\a, 

Shakaru'ddfn ^jJlyCfi^ 

Sh61m&r Gardens ^U U* 

Shankar4ch&r (aame )\^\^ijA 
as ihe Takht-i- 
SulaimAn) 

Sh^rgarhf ^j^pjitA. 

ShAp^n ^j^ 

Skardd yijX^ 
Somhan and ,a^/,^^^ 
G6mlian Hills '^^'^'^^^ 

S6nainarg i±Sy^^y^ 

Snnagar J^^ 

Sringabal Motmtain A|X >-. 
Sddh Mab&d^ jiO^aa^ 

Bandar Tab *Jj>Xju« 

Sdogalban i^iJ^ 

SAngalwan (fame <M .A«pS' 

SAngalban) ^^ ' 






Sf^^h Takht-i-SolaimAn ^UJLv 
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Thatha KAtf ^^^4^ 

Thun {name as Thtumi) ^^ 
ThmraA , UgJ 

Udliampdr J^H/^^^' 

Udsur Ear^wa Ajij^y^^^^ 

Ular District ^^1 

TJlar Lake (Mtme a« Walar) ^^1 
Ular Dal (aame as J^^^' 

Walar Lake) 



V^m4g 
V^shd 






YijhbahAru (M»m« aa j\^,.^£^^ 

BijbihAra) 
Yftastd Biver (the same i^u^^^ 



Walar Lake 
Wdntfpdr 
Ward wan 
Wastarwan Hill 
W4tUndar 






Zafrin Ear^wa A^^^ly^> 
Z^banwan »^^«r*> 
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A. 

Abk&ri, excise, 89 

Achni, an appraisement of a crop for 
land rerenue parposes in Hydera- 
bad, 37 

'Adilat Murdfa', 255 

'Addlat Diwdni Bazarg, 255 

Agar FirdHs ba riih'i samin ast, Tuiinin 
cut, ^ hamin cuty it kamin (ut. 
It there be a Paradise on the face 
of the earth, it is here, and it is 
here, and it is here, ii, 59 

Ahhbdr-navis, newswriter, ii, 77 

Amtriy in Hyderabad, supervisor of re- 
venae collection, 33 ; a district 
inspector of police, 25, 233 

Amir, a noble, 100, 101, 102 

Amir Kabir, the Great Noble, a title of 
the premier noble of Hyderabad. 
See Sbamsnl-Umard, 7, 63; ex- 
plained, xxiii. 

Amjadj the depoty-master of a Boddhist 
monastery in Sikkim, ii, 210 

Anient, an irrigation Ham, 234 note, 254 

AnnaikaUu, See Anient. 

'Ara<)t(i Jdh, the Aristotle of the World, 
a title, 37, 58. 61 

A rledfiy plu. of ruhn {q. v. ) 

Asaf Jdh, the Asaf of the World, a title 
of the first Nizdm, 54 

*Asaly a pure Arab in Hyderabad, 22 

Asghar Jang, the lesser in war, a title, 
226 

Atura^ a demigod, a clan of mortals in 
Himdlayan Buddhism, ii, 171 

^Atar, a scent* *'otto of roses," 86, 238 

A vatdra, a form of supposed incarnation 
in Ilimdlayan Buddhism, ii, 172, 
176, 177, 197 

Avatdri, adjeitivQ from avatdra (q. v.), 
ii, 173, 215 

A wal, first, 34; name of a malarial fever 
in N^pdl, ii, 228 
VOL. II. 



Awal achchd thd, ab bhi aehhd hai, 
Mukahbatfi mdhain hardo Sarlcdr. 
It was good from the first, and it is 
good now. There is friendsbip be- 
tween the two Governments, 92 

Azimu'l Umard, the highest of the 
nobles, a title, 37, 58, 61, 101 



B. 



BahUff the acacia Arahicoy 214 

Bdgh, a garden, 289. 291. 309 ; ii, 6, 

56, 67, 18, 73, 177 :— the Garden, 

an old name for the Besidency at 

Hyderabad, 147 
Bdghbachat tiger cub, a kind of cannon 

in Kashmir, 303 
Bdghchalni rupees, rupees current at 

the Garden. See B&gh, 147 
Bahddur, brave, a MOhammadan title of 

nobility, xxiii. 
Bahrdmu'ddaula, the Mnrs of the State,. 

a title, 175 
Baht, a barbie in Kashmir, 295 
Bajra. See Dorje. 
BandiUcl shiJcdri, a shooting pnot in 

Kashmir, 295 
Parif/ala, a kind of sedan in Kashmir, 

li, 102, 134, 135 
Banglay a boat in Kashmir, 295 
Banyan, the ficus Indica, 28u ; ii, 101 
Bdoli, a well or reservoir of water, 223; 

ii., 5, 6, 88, 89, 90, 133 
Bdrddari, a summer-house, 229 ; ii, 58, 

93, 117 
Barak Jang, Rising Star of War, a title 

of an Arab Jama'dd'*, 23 
Bdrgir, a trooper in a >i'ahddrl corps. 
BarkanddZf an unattached soldier iu 

H'jderaba'^, 24 
Bashim'ddduia, 178 
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Batdoti, a system of land reyenue paid 
in kind, by which the tenant gives 
up a share of his crop on appraise- 
ment, 138 note 

Bdzdr, a market or place of hosino'S, 
141, 142, 144, 182, 203 ; ii, 7, 
89, 134 

J5cr, the zyziphut jujuha^ 280 

Bhang,aji exciseable drug produced from 
hemp in Hydembad, 39 ; the canna' 
bis Indicaj ii, 13 

Bidr, see Vihdra, ii. 237 

Bin, son of, 228 

Bi'smi'llah (in the name of (^od), a 
Mnhammadan ceremony, 164 note 

BVsmi'llcUiVrrahmdnVrrahim, in the 
name of Gkxl the mercifal and com- 
passionate, 164 note 

B<5dhisattva, in Himdlayan Buddhism, 
thA son of a Baddba, ii, 170, 171, 
174, 176, 205, 209, 243, 244 

Butihikan, iconoclast, ii. 39 



Chatty a Buddhist mortuary shrine, 
ii, 174, 206, 210 

Chaitya, See Chait, 

Ghdkxodr, a boat in Kashmir, 295 ; ii, 
114, 115, 120 

Chalkdf upland ground in Hyderabad, 
211 

Chamanf a tray of fruit or flowers, 222 

Ckaudkari, rural magnate in Kashmir, 
ii, 32 

Chattki, a police post in Hyderabad, 25 ; 
a postal station in Jammun, ii, 104 

ChdHs (Turkish), a petty officer of the 
Arabs in Hyderabad, 23, 168 

Chhdkkor, a Buddhist prayer cylinder, 
ii, 173 

Chhdtd^ small, lesser, 155 

Ckhdten, See Chait. 

Chihloy forty ; a ceremony at Hydera- 
bad, 202 

Child, a rope SQspension bridge in Kash- 
mir, 296, 297 ; ii, 83, 107 

Chilf the pinut Umgifolia, 280 

Chin Kalich Kh&n, Lord of the frowning 
brow, a title of the first Nizdm, 53 

Chir, the pinut longifolia^ ii, 3, 4, 89 

Chirdyh, lamp, ii, 113 

Chobzanif beating with sticks to keep 
a crowd back, 92 

Chubdr Mindr, Four Minarets, name of 
the chief gateway at Hyderabad, 84 



Chundr, a plane tree, 287 
Child maty nahln to kdtenqe, don't 
touch it, or he wilt snap, 119 



D. 

Daftar, a revenue department in Hy- 
derabad, 36, 37, 120 

Daftar-i-Mardthwitri, the department for 
collecting the revenues of Mar£[th- 
wdri in Hyderabad, 36 

Daftar-i Telingdna, the department for 
collectine the revenues of Teling^na 
in Hyerabad, 36 

DaftarddVf a supreme revenue official at 
Hyderabad, 10, 16, 36, 120 

Daftarwdld, See Daftarddr. 

Daityay a demigod ; a cI&as of mortals 
in Himtilayan Buddhism, ii, 171 

Dakhan, The South, 68 

Diman-i-Koh, Skirts of the Hills, 269 

Dangd, a riot to enforce payment to 
troops at Hyderaba*!, 16 

Darbdr, a State Oouooil, 3 : public 
audience with the sovereign, 48, 75, 
81, 91, 92, 93, 261, 263, 265, with 
the Viceroy of Indin, ii, 143 : a 
central square in a N^pdll town, 
ii, 235, 236, 237 

Darbdr-room at Hyderabad, hall of 
audience, 232 

Daula, the State, a title at Hyderabad, 
xxiii. 

Ddru'l-Kdii, the KdzT's Court in Hyder- 
abad City. 29 

Deecan. See Dakhan. 

Deodar, a ceaar in the Himalayas, 281 

Dithmukh, a rural magnate and collec- 
tor of revenue in Hyderabad, 36, 
38, 69, 146, 161, 230,238 

DMpdndya, a supTior accountant and 
keeper of rural revenue records in 
Hyderabad. 36, 38, 69, 238 

Dithpaii, IochI funds in Hyderabad, 89, 
286, 295 

Diva, a god ; a clsss of mortals in 
Himdlayan Buddhism, ii, 171 

Dhydna, meditation, ii, 170 

Dilbu, a Buddhist prayer bell, 487 

Diwdn, in Hytlerabad, th*» Minister, 8, 
43, 58. 237.— In Kashmir, the 
Minister, 302. 309 note; ii, 48, 
58, 92. 100, 102, 123, 135, 137, 
138, 144 ; a high official, ii, 2, 4, 
6. 7, 11, 13, 14, 16, 62, 66, 73, 
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92, 95, 136 ; taperintendeot of 
shawlfi 300. — In Sikkim, a Minia- 
ter, ii, 164, 173 

Diwdni, office of ditodn. 8; in Hyder- 
abad, the dvil jorisdietion of the 
MiniPter, 8. 167, 181, 206, 216, 
217. 286, 240.— Troops, at Hyder- 
nhad, those under the Minister, 
115. — ^Territories, in Hyderabad, 
those directly administered by the 
Minister, 35 

Diwto! *Adfflat, a Ciril Court in Hyder- 
abad City. 28 ; Bnxurg, the senior 
Civil Court, 29 ; Khurd, the junior 
Civil Court, 29 

Df w^ship, office of Minister, ii, 101 

DonuMmi, Bee Mendong, 

Dotje, a ** thunderbolt** among the 
Bnddhists, ii, 173, 212 

J)otjelopen^ the master of a Buddhist 
monastery in Sikkim, ii, 210 

Doyum^ second, 34 

i>tiii, a tai ralley in Kashmir, 279 ; 
submontane lowlands in Nepdl, ii, 
224 

Dunga^ a boat in Kashmir, 295 

DungUn^ a Buddhist relio-bolder or 
tope, ii, 174 



P. 

FoXrir, a religionist, fanatic, 72. 78, 89, 
90. 164 ; ii. 6, 17, 24, 26, 27 

Fatway a decree or opinion passed by 
the Kdzi cif Hyderabad in eases of 
murder before sentence could be 
passed, 29 

Faujdiri, criminal jurisdiction, 215 ; 
— pat^l, a rural police officer in Hy- 
derabad, 36 

Faujddri 'Addlat, the Criminal Court of 
Hyderabad City. 29. 99 

Fl mdbain kar do Sarkdr, between each 
of the two Governments, 73 

Firoz Jang, Victorious in War, a title, 
54 



G. 

Oaeh^ a lime found in Kashmir, ii, 67, 

68 
Gandanwdl. a foreman of shawl weavers 

in Kashmir, 299 



Oanjd, an exciseAble drug produced from 

hemp in Hyderabad, 39 
Gedun, a Buddhist monk, ii, 173 
Oelong, a chief monk in a Galukpa 

monastery, ii. 173. — In Sikkim, a 

monk, ii, 173, 216 
Ghdlib Jang, Triumphant in War, a 

title of an Antb Jama'd^r, 23 
Ohdt, a riverside stair, 288 
Ghdziu'ddfn Kh^, Champion Lord of 

the Faith, a title. 54 
Gompa. a Buddhist monastery, ii, 175. 

176.— In Sikkim.a Buddhist chapel, 

u, 204, 2(>5. 217 
G6traf a subdivision of a Hindu tribe or 

caste. iL 230 
Oranth, the Sikh Scriptures, ii, 36 



H. 

Habashi, an African Muhammadan in 

Hyderabad, properly an Abyssinian, 

6 
Haidar^bdd, the City of the Lion, t. ., 

of 'All, 70 
Bakikat, in reality, 265 
Hilisikka rupee, a special coinage at 

Hyderabad, 17, 40 
Halysicca. See HdlXtikka, 
Hamdm^ a hot bath, ii . 39. — In Kashmir, 

an apartment heated by warm water, 

ii, 96, 97 
ffdnjif boatman in Kashmir, 275 
Hash mat Jang, Magnificent in War, a 

title, 63 
BavDdlddr^ a petty police and revenue 

official in Hyderabad, 24 
ffikmat *amali, judicious management, 

87 
m iokid, it is possible, 221 
Httf an umbrella and pinnacle of a 

pagoda in Burma, ii, 208, 209 
Hujra, a private chamber, 232 
Hukka, a pipe, ii, 27 
ffund, (?) the chicorium intybm, ii, 
Hyderabad. See Haidardbdd. 



JjdnaddVy an excise farmer in Hydera- 
bad, 39 

'Ildka, a territorial jarisdiotion, 68 ; 
ii, 2 

In he auldd men te hat. He is among 
their descendants, 258 

V 2 
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Jdgir, a feof. 7, 33, 84, 37, 43, 68, 69, 
108, 109, 146, 160, 161, 165, 167, 
176, 182, 210, 222, 223, 226, 236, 
260 

Jdgirdt, a circle of jdgirs [q, v.) ronrd 
Hyderabad City, belonging to the 
relatives of the Nixdm, 7 

Jdgtrddi'f the boldpr of a feof in Hy- 
derabad, 24, 89, 165. 167, 210, 
217, 223, 226, 227, 264, 258, 260 

Jihy tbe World, a title in Hyderabad, 
xxiii. 

Jama*ddr, a local magnate, 223. — In 
Hyderabad, a feudal commander of 
troops, 21, 23, 132, 133, 136, 168, 
184, 196, 202. 238, 260, 261.— 
In Easbmir, a superior menial ser- 
vant, ii, 27, 126 

Jamhlr^ a dagger used by tbe Arabs of 
Hyderabad. 22 

JamVyatf a small detacbed body of 
troops in Hyderabad. 24 

Jang, War, a title at Hyderabad, xxiii. 

Jarida, alone, privately, 231 

Jauk (Turkish), a detacbmcnt of police 
in Hyderabad, 26 

Jhdwpdn, a sedan, ii, 83, 102, 103, 108 

Jhdldy a rope suspension bridge in 
Kashmir, 296, 297 

JMna, wisdom, ii, 170 



K. 

Kachd {lit. unripe), sun-dried bricks, 

ii, 2. 
Kadaly bridges in Kashmir, peculiar 

wooden, 290, 296 ; of rough timber, 

296 ; of stone on the Srinagar 

canals, 290 
Kadim^ old, former, 262 
Eamkdmu'ddaula, Prince of tbe State, a 

title. See Gh^lib Jang, 23 
KdnaL a plank bridge in Kashmfr, 

297 
Eandf, the Edging. See D^an-i-E6h, 

278 
Kdnfjnr^ a portable brazier in Easbmir, 

276 
Kdngrij ii, 97. See Kdngar. 
Xdrddr, a civil oflSHal, ii. 67, 80 
KariwOf an upland filateau in Knsb- 

mir, 284, 286 ; ii, 41, 42, 60, 73 



Kdrkkdnddr^ a mannfacturer of shawls 
in Kashmir, 299 

KardTy 100 Idkhs {q.v.) ».«., ten mil- 
lions. 

Eaitii^giri, octroi dues in Hyderabad, 38 

Kaulj an agreement for the payment of 
land revenue in Hyderabad, 38, 142, 
230. See pattd. 

Katdndma, an agreement, 126 

Edzi, the civil judge of a town, 63. — In 
Hyderabad, a Muhammadan judge 
of criminal and customary law. — In 
Sikkim, ii, 164, 165, 214 

Khairlchwdh hUd ishtibd, an undoubted 
well-wisher, 266 

Ebairu'nnissd, comely among women, a 
title, 119; see Mihru'nnissd 

Ebdo, Lord, a Muhammadan title of 
nobility, xxiii. 

Khar^ jungle grass in Easbmir, 278 

KkarUa, a letter. 78, 89, 90, 91, 108, 
217 

Kharuj the jntrorhyta hurrooa, ii, 65 

Kh6ld, lowlying land in N^pAI, ii, 227 

Khiichy a barge in Kashmir. 296 

Kimiagar^ an alchemist, 188 

Kitdbwdld, a shorthand writer of shawl- 
weavers in Kashmir, 299 

E6thi, tbe Residency of Hyderabad, 
87 

K6thl ii saldh, the advice of the Re- 
sidency, 87 

Kdtiodl, a chief of urban police, 24, 
206 : ii, 77 

Kdtwdlit a police station, 141 ; police 
affairs, 34 

Eotwdii 'Addlat, tbe police court of Hy- 
derabad City, 29 

Ktd:rl, a Q6rkhd weapon, ii, 233 

JTu/, an irrigation channel in tbe Himd- 
layas, ii, 10 



Lddarufi a Buddhist monk's house, ii,. 

174 
Ldkh, a hundred thoufand, 7, 9, 20. 89, 

108, 117, 129, 130, 186, 228; ii, 

53, 122, 256 
Ldma, a Buddhist priest, ii. 172. 216 ; 

in Sikkim. a monk. ii. 173 ; among 

the Qalukpas, a chief monk, ii, 173 
Lanhy an island, ii, 120 
LarindOy a boat in Kashmir, 295 
Lhdt a (rod in Himd*ayan Buddhism, 

ii, 206 
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Lhdkhang^ a Buddhist temple, ii, 174 

•*Lioe." 5e« Linewdlds 

Lioewdld^, troops io tbe army of tbe 

Nizdni orgaoued on the European 

model, 19, 229 
Linfff a place, in Sikkim, ii, 212 note 
Lingaf Hindu phallic emblem, 293 ; 

ii, 36, 244 
Lirif a family in Kashmir, ii, 34 
Ldkitvarttf celestial, ii, 171 
Lutfu*noissd, elegant among women, a 

Utle, 119 



M. 

Madrtusa, a Mshool, 198 

Mahdjddhirdjdy independent sovereign, 
ii, 260 

Mahkama-i Kotwdll, the police depart- 
ment of Uvderabad, 25 

Mahkama-i'Saddrat, a court for the 
relifiious endowments and charities 
in Hyderabad, 29 

Mabkama-i-Sadr, tbe Central Court of 
Appeal of Hyderabad, 29 

Mahkami-i-Kotw&ii Berdn-i-Balda, Sn- 
burban Police Department of Hy> 
derabad, 26 

Mahwdf an exciseable liquor in Hydera- 
bad, 39 

Majlis. See Majlis-i-M&lguzdri 

Majlis-i-M&lgozdri, Revenue Administra- 
tion Board of Hyderabad, 25, 34, 
88, 99, 165, 197, 200, 218, 221, 
227, 239 

Majlis-i-Murdfa', the Supreme Court of 
Hyderabad, 30 

Mdlgyjodrif land revenue, 35 ; revenue 
aflfairs, 34 

Mandal, a village headman in Ddrjiling, 
ii, 197 

Mandir-vijitka^ i<^noelaBt, ii, 89 

Manx, See Mendong 

Mamabddrf a retainer ranking as a 
soldier in the army of tbe Nizdm, 
19, 109, 146, 178, 231, 234 

Manuthya, man ss a class of mortals in 
Himdiayan Buddhism, ii, 171 

Marff, a meadow, in Kashmir, ii, 70, 71, 
78 

Mdri, submontane lowlands in N^pdl, 
ii, 224 

Mdrkh&fy serpent-eater, tbe name of a 
deer, ii, 24 

Monody beer, a brew in Sikkim, ii, 207 



Mdrwdrf , a native of Mdrwdr ; a class 

of banker at Hyderabad, 87 
Mashhiir, much obliged, 220 
Mail elephant, a rutting elephant, 115 

note 
3£aulavi, a Mahamroadan jadt^e in 

Hyderabad, 31. 82, 87, 94. 109, 

127. 129, 180, 230, 253, 255, 261. 
Mawalladf an Arab half-breed in Hy- 
derabad, 22, 23. 116, 135. 187, 

237 
Mendong^ a holy dyke of inscribed 

stones in the Himdlayss, ii, 124, 

198.208, 207, 211,217, 218 
Mihru'nnissd, Beloved of women, a female 

title, 62, 119 
Mir, noble, a Muhammadan title of 

nobility, xxii. 
Mir *ddily a dislric judge in Hyderabad, 

28 
Mir 'Alam, the Noblest of the World, a 

title, 58 ; explanation of, xxiii. 
Mir Munshi, a chief vernacular secre- 

Ury. 91. 119, 139, 232, 239 
Mindt tbe younger son of a Muhammadan 

R^'d in tbe Himdlayas, ii, 18 
Miydn, the heir apparent of Kashmir, 

ii, 101, 135 
Mub&rizu'ddaula, Hero of the State, a 

title, 57 
Mudaliyar, a Madr&ii gentleman, a 

banker, 141, 146, 160 
Mughalif, tbe Royal or Palace party at 

Hyderabad, 76. 186, 197, 200, 

262 ; a native name for the Niz&m*8 

dominions, 6 
Muharrir. See Pdndya, 36 
Mukiamim, a district superintendent of 

police in Hyderabad, 25, 239 
Muhtamim-i-K6twdli, district superin- 
tendent of police at Hyderabad, 

236 
Mukaddam^ a village headman in Kash- 
mir, ii, 32 
Mukaddam Jang, Leader in war, a title, 

172, 260 
Mukaramu'ddaula, Honoured in the State, 

a title, 78 
Mukhtdru'1-Mulk, the most Excellent in 

the Country, a title of the Sdldr 

Jang, 60 
Mulk, the Country, a title at Hyderabad, 

xxiii. 
Mulla, a Muhammadan priest, ii, 35 
Mundtib ikd^ it was proper, 75 
MunewdVf an hereditary rural chief of 

police in the Telingdna division of 

Hyderabad, 25, 88 
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Monirnl-Mulk, Splendour of the Coontry, 

a title, 59 
MwmW^ a writer, secretarj, 119 ; ii, 27, 

83 
Munsif, a district jadge in Hyderabad, 

28 
MnntazimuMdanla, Orderer of the State, 

a title, 63 
Mntaharvar Jang, Violent in War, a title, 

167 
Ma'tamidu'ddaula, TroBted in the State, 

a title. 69 
Myalbot a Buddhist hell, ii, 205 



N. 



Ndch^ a dance, 254 ; ii, 102, 117 

Nadi^ a river, ii, 3 

Ndg^ a snake, 283 ; in Kashmir, a tarn, 

pool, lake, 283 
Ndiby a deputy, 32, 210, 222,223, 236, 

237, 239 ; an assistant, 301 
Nambalt in Kashmir a swamp, ii, 74 
Ndrakat the damned, a class of mortals 

in Himalayan Buddhism, ii, 171 
Ndsir Jang, Helper in War, a title, 64 . 
Naubat, drums of State, 169 
Naw^b, Lord, a Muhammadan title of 

nobility, xxii. 
Nazar, a fee formerly paid on appoint- 
ment to a GoTemment office in 

Hyderabad, 53 ; customary gift to 

a ruler, 302 
yazardfMf succession duty paid by chiefs 

in Hyderabad, 40, 105 
Ndzifiif chief judge of a Court in 

Hyderabad, 29, 9^ 
Ndzim Jang, Regulator of War, a title, 

172 
Nikamma, useless, 126 
NU6far, a lily ; kamart, the nymphaa 

aXha^ ii, 55 ; shamtki, a species of 

nymphaaf ii, 56 
Nirvdna, absorption into the divine 

essence in Buddhism, ii, 171 
Nizdmat, a Court soldier in Hyderabad, 

24 ; a police force in Hyderabad, 25 
Niz&mu'l-Mulk, Soldier of the State, the 

full title of the Nizdm 



0. 

Om, mani padtne, hun! Oh, the jewel 
in the lotus, amen 1 ii, 198 



P. . 

Pddshdhi 'Ad^at, a Special Court in 
Hyderabad City for the trial of 
Arabs, 28 
Pdgdb, the Bodyguard of the Nizim, 7, 

19, 116, 165, 167, 214 
Pcthdr, a hill ; in Kashmir the Middle 

Mountains, 278 
Pahdri, mountaineer, 274 
Pdn, betel, 86, 282 
Pdn tupdrl, betel. See pdn, 91 
Panekdyatf a jury, 100 
Pandit, a learned Hindii, 284 ; a Brdh- 
man, 199 ; in Kashmir, 275 ; ii, 
118 
PdndyOf an hereditary village aoeount 
aod keeper of revenue records ia 
Hyderabad, 86, 230 
Pdrbatk, a mountaineer; in N4pdl a 

particular tribe, ii, 229 
Pwrgana, a district in Kashmir, ii, 

64 
Partnda, a boat in Kashmir, 295 ; ii, 

43. 115. 116. 120 
Parw&nagly permission, consent, 263 
Patkmy wool of the shawl-goats of Kash- 
mir, 300 
PathmlnOy a doth in Kashmir, 299 
PaUlf an hereditary village headman 
and rural collector of revenue in 
Hyderabad, 36, 88, 141, 161, 230 
Patta^ an agricultural lease. See Icavl, 

142 
Patta, homespun cloth, 301 ; ii, 26, 82 
Patwdri^ see pdndyoj 36, 38 
P^kdr, the deputy minister of Hydera- 
bad, 8, 59, 84, 160, 210, 229, 
236 
P6$hk(uk^ tribute, 40 
Phaladdf the jtimiu exceUa, ii, 17 
Phdltd, a fruit, the Indian hazel, 80 note 
Phiran, the cloak of the Kashmlrfs, 

276 
Pihta, an insect in Sikkim, ii, 203 
Pipctt, the Jicus rtligtosa, k80 
Pir^ a saint, ii, 24 ; an ascetic Muham- 
madan, 288. — A pass, in Kashmlry 
283 
PSnkar, a heron in Kashmir 
P6$hida, bidden, secret, 180 
Prita^ goblins, a class of mortals in 

HimiUayan Buddhism, ii, 171 
Pundt, pulse, in Hyderabad, 211 
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Rafugatt a fine-drawer in Kashmir, 299 
BlU Bdydn, Chief of the Nobles, a Hindu 

title in Hyderabad, 86 
Ra*iyiUt an hereditaj^ cnltiyator in 

Hyderabad holding land direct from 

the Crown, 36 
Ra*iy<Uwdri, a system of land tenure in 

Hyderabad, 86 
BAj, rale» kingdom, 805 
Bdjd, title of a Hindu Prince, 306 ; of 

a Mnbamniadan Prince in the Uimll- 

layas, 306, 307 
Rdjatarangini, a chronicle of Kashmir, 

307 
Udoni, a bastion, ii, 4 
BashiduMddala, Guide cf the State, a 

title, 289 
JtVdsat tadkdre yd higdre, whether 

the Kingdom goes well or ill, 163 
Boh^ Mubammaduu adventurer in the 

army of the NiuCro, 19 
Jtulntf a member of the Miglis-i-M^u- 

tdri {q.v,) at Hyderabad, 34 
Kuknu'ddaula, Piliar of the State, a 

title, 262 
"Rtimif an Asiatic foreigner in the Nis^*8 

army, properly a Turk, 24 
Hui^m (dues), the royalty on the land 

revenue payable to Zamindi&rs in 

Hyderabad, 37 
Byot, see Ra'iyat, 88, 41, 153, 218, 

227, 280, 285 
Byotwdri, BeeJRa*lyatwdri: — in Ddrjiling, 

y, 197 



S. 



Sibit Jang, Perfect in War, a title, 68 
Sddabdf, cloth worker in Kashmir, 299 
Sad^t, the Department of Civil Justice 

in Hyderabad, 27 
Sadr Amin, a civil judge in Hyderabad, 

27 
Sadr Sad(ir, a civil judge in Hyderabad, 

27 
Sadr Ta'lukddr, a Commissioner of 

Bevenue in Hyderabad, 84, 200, 

207, 217, 221, 281, 282 
Sdhib-i'Dattkkat, the Secretary to the 

Majlis-i-Mdlguxdri at Hyderabad 

(?.v.), 84 
AfAli, the upper class of Himdlijan 

Muhammadans, 274 



SdhUkar, banker, 157, 281 

Saifu'ddaula, Sword of the State, a title 
of the Arab Jama'd^ 'Abdn'Uah 
bin *A1I, 28 

iSatr, custom duties, 38 

Sajjiy an impure subcarbonate of soda, 
300 

Sakti, the wife of a Buddha in Hima- 
layan Buddhism, ii, 171, 175, 205 
248 

Sdl, the Shorea robugta, ii, 194, 218, 
224, 225 

Sdldr Jang, Ijeader in War, the title of 
the Great Minister of Hyderabad, 
59 

Samddh, a Hindti tomb, ii« 10 

Sams&mu'ddaola, Strong Sword of the 
Stote, a title, 99 

Saiif hihiseui cannabinui, a hempen 
rope, ii, 84 

Sangkdj a rough timlcr biidge in the 
Him&layas, 296 

Saniydilf a Uind(i ascetic, il, 10 

Sar, a lake, 288 

Sardtf a public ion, 224. — In Kashmir, 
a ruined inn of the Mughals, ii, 8, 
4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 15, 20, 22, 
27, 28, 29, 32, 98 

Sarai ireo. See Sani, ii, 131, 182 

Sarbasta, liinds farmed out to Zamindirs 
in Hydtrabad, 37 

Sarf-i-Kbds ; ta'lukat a district in Hyder- 
abad under the direct management 
of the Crown, 7, 20, 211.— Troops, 
i.e., ibe Crown tioops of Hyderabad, 
115, 222, 239, 259 

Saruhtaddrif office of ihe clerk of the 
court, 238 note, 289 

Sarkdr, a former superior administrative 
district of Hyderabad, 32; the 
Government, 88 

Sarpdchf a turban ornament, 48, 81 

Saru, the abies Smitkiana, ii, 107, 131 

Satdnd, to worry, 164 

Saulat Jang, Honored in war, a title, 
222 

Sawdr^ a trooper occupying in Hydera- 
bad in feudal relation to his com- 
mander, 21, 68, 223 

Sayyid, a descendant of the Prophet 
Muhammad, 58 ; ii, 82, 75 note, 128 

Secunderabad. See Sikandardbdd 

Sepoy, a native soldier, ii, 67. See 
Sipdhi 

ShaUbdf, a shawl-weaver in Kashmir, 
299 

Shamsh^r Jang, the Sword of war, % 
title, 226 
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Shamsu'lUinari, the Sun of the Nobles, 

a title of the |/remier noble of 

Hyderabad, tsee Amir Kablr, 7, 

59, 63, 101 
ShaiUin, a devil, 104 
Shirbacha, lion cnb, a kind of cannon in 

Kashmir, 303 
ShihirU a boat in Kashmir, 295 
ShUkdm, the Indian rosewood, 214 
Sijj^danishfn, controller of a Muham- 

madan religious endowment, 235 

note 
Sikandardbdd, the city of Sikandar, 

80 
Sikrd, the tower of a Hindu temple, 

ii, 45, 47, 161 
Silahdar =: ai-miffeTf an officer of native 

cavalry who owns the horses of his 

troopers, 148 
Silahddri. See iSilahdar 
Singkdra, the water caltrop, trapa bi- 

spi,.om, 287 ; ii, 55, 64, 120, 149 
SipahU a Dative soidier, ii, 67 
iSMtti, the Dulbergia sutoo, ii, 4, 225 
Soyunif third, 34 
Stfipa. See Dungten 
Sabahf a govtrnment or civil division of 

Hyderaba/^, 81, 36. See Stibahddr 
Sabahddrf foroierly the governor of a 

siibaJiy 53 
SugUr rupees, an old coinage in Hydera- 
bad, 40 
Solt.^ni 'Aditlat, a Criminal Court in 

Hyderabad City, 28 
SundraSf clear copal varnish, 800, 801 
Sura, a god, a class of mortals in Himd- 

layan Buddhism, ii, 171 
Surdju'1-Mulk, Sun of the Country, a 

title, 28, 59 



Tddi, palm toddy, an exciseable liquor 

in Hyderabad, 39 
Tahniyat Tdru'ddanla, Happy Friend of 

the State, a title, 217 
Teihilf a fiscal sub-division of district in 

Hyderabad, 34, 162 
TaJuUddr, the head of a tahtll in 

Hyderabad, 34, 101, 236 ; ii, 129, 

197; sub-collector of land revenue 

in Ddrjiling, ii, 180 
TaldOy a reservoir, 405 
Ta'luka, an administrative district in 

Hyderabad, 7, 28, 32, 38, 162, 211, 

237, 239 



Ta^luhddr, a district officer in Hydera* 
bad, 32, 33, 34, 39, 68, 83, 100, 
105, 107, 138, 139, 161, 172, 175, 
183, 186, 194, 197, 210. 214, 217, 
221, 224, 230, 235. 237. 238, 239, 
242, 243, 259 

TaHukddr awal, the chief officer of a 
district, 34, 236, 238, 239 

Ta'lukddr doyum^ the second ta'lukdar, 
t.«.,chief assistant to tbe talukdar 
awal, 34, 161, 236, 239 

Ta'lukddr soyunif the third ta'lukddr, 
i.e., the junior as.«istant to the 
ta'lukddr awal, 84, 161 

Ta'lukddrl, the office of taHukddr, 221 

Tangarl, a roogh wooden bridge in 
Kashmir, 297 

Tank, an artificial reservoir of water, 
218, 224, 230, 248 ; ii, 48, 91 

Tankhwdh, pay, 228 

Tankhwdk jdglr, 33, 228. See Tankk- 
Wiih ta'luka. 

Tankhwdh ta'luka, a district in Hydera- 
bad whose revenues are assigned to a 
commander of troops in lieu of pay, 20 

Tanma, a female malignant spirit in 
Hioidlayan Buddbiem, ii, 210 

Tdr, an upland plaUau in Nep41. ii, 227 

Ta'zia, a model of the tomb of Hasan 
and Hussain, used in the Muharram 
festival at Hyderabad, 122 note. 

T^gh Jang, the Sword of War, a title, 212 

Thdnaddr, rural executi?e officer in 
Kashmir, ii, 27 

Thsdkhang, a mortuary chamber in a 
Buddhist temple, ii, 174 

Tiryagga, brute-beasts, a class of mortals 
in Him^ayan Buddhism, ii, 171 

Tol, a square of a N^pdli City, ii, 235 

Triratna, the Buddhist Trinity, ii, 244 

Tim, the cedrela Uxma, ii, 4, 13, 88 



U. 



Umar^ Nobles, a title in Hyderabad, 

xziii. 
Upright fir. BeephcUadd, ii, 17 
U»tdd, an overseer, 299 



Yakil, an agent, go-between. 60, 61, 78, 
128, 139, 160, 167, 188, 188, 208, 
217, 230. 231, 238, 246, 247, 258 
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Yxhdra^ a Boddbist monasterj in N^pdl, 

ii, 237 
Vikdra'l-Umanl, Majesty of the Nobles, 

a title, 64 



W. 

W6,hid, one, 92 

Wazir, a Minister, ii, 75, 92 ; an official 

of high rank in Eafibmir, ii, 89, 90, 

91, 93 



Y. 

yiriMfnafi, jasmine, ii, 117 

YiAoy a goblin in Himdlayan Buddhism, 

ii, 206 
y<$nt, female phallic emblem, ii, 224 



Za^frdn^ saffron, ii, 42 

ZamMray little wasp, a kind of cannon 

in Kashmir, 803 
Zaminddr, a local ma^niate in Hyderabad, 

37, 39, 230, 238 ; in Kashmir, a 

farmer, ii, 15, 22, 32 
ZUa\ an administrative district in 

Hyderabad, 33, 165, 236, 238 ; ii, 

134 
ZiUChandiy distribution of a country into 

districts, 33 
Zila*ddr, a chief police officer in Hyder- 
abad, 25, 81, 82, 89 
Za*l-hijja, a Mnbammadan lunar month, 

115 
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A. 

'AbduM-GbafftirSbilh of Srlnagar, ii, 123 
*Abdu'l-Karlm of Hyderabad, 224, 230 ; 

bis opiDions, on the (ioTemment, 

218, on irrigation, 217, 218, on tbe 

MajUa-i-M&lgusdrf, 218 
'Abdullah bin 'All, 202, 227, 228; 

eyades tbe Courta, 99. See Saifn'- 

ddaula 
'Abdtt'llab bin Sbama, an Arab obief of 

Hyderabad, 168 
'Abid Kali Khdo, grandfatber of the 

first Nizdm, 53 ; bis death, 64 
AboM-FatUh Kbdn, tbe first Sbamiu'l- 

Umard, 63 
Abu'l-Halfm, first jndge of the Civil 

Court at Hyderabad, 253 
Achhabal Gardens, ii, 95, 146, 147, 

150 ; described, ii, 38, 39 
Adam, Mr. John, his action in the ease 

of Palmer and Co., 14, 125 
Adi Baddha. See Boddba. 
'Adil Sbdh of Bijdptir, the, 53 
Adtitak Range, described, ii, 3 ; view 

from the, ii, 3 
Ag^ Peak of Kashmir, ii, 25 
Agha Muhammad Shustrf, 82, 83, 172, 

227, 230 
Agriculture in Kashmir, ii, 148 
Ah6t^ng Hill in Kashmir, ii, 50, 62, 63 
Ahmad 'Ali, chief judge of the Appellate 

Court of Hyderabad, 255 ; his 

character and opinions, 180, 181 ; 

bis attitude towards Sir Sdldr Jang, 

255, 256 
Abmad Sbdh Abd^i in Kashmir, 309 
AhmiLddbdd, a name for Bidar {q, v.) 
Ahmadnagar, capital of tbe Nizdm 

Sbdha, 58 
Ain Akbari^ 105 ; the Nizdm*s riews on 

the, 106 
Ajantd Hills, 2 ; caves, 2 



Akbar the Emperor, in Kashmir, 309 ; 
ii, 118 ; as an administrator, 105 ; 
attacks the Deccan, 63 ; builds the 
Hari Parbat at Sr^oagar, ii, 53 

Akbar 'Ali Sbdh of Laddkh, ii, 122, 123 

Akhtin Mulla Shdh Pir, his house. See 
Pari Mahal, ii, 56 

Akshdbhya, the Dbydui Buddha, ii, 170, 
175, 244 ; his colour, ii, 244 

'AUu'ddln Khilji of Delhi, ii, 241 ; 
takes Deogiri, 51 

'Alidbdd Pass. See Pir Pantsdl Pass, 
ii, 125, 128 

'Alidbdd Sardf in Kashmir, described, 
ii, 27, 28 

'All Jdh of Hyderabad, 118 ; rebels and 
dies, 56 

'Ali Marddn Khdn in Kashmir, 309 

'Allwdl, ruins of, near Hyderabad, 159 

'All Zamin Haidar Tdr Kbdo, Muniru'l- 
Mulk, grandfather of Sir Sdldr 
Jang, 60 

Amamdth in Kashmir, ii, 77, 129, 146 ; 
a story of, ii, 115, 116 

Ambdripet in Hyderabad, visited, 222 

Aminu'ddin, Judicial Strcretary to the 
Minister of Hyderabad, 31, 121, 
228 230 231 

Amir Kibir,'l8, 19, 209, 212, 237, 
238 ; bis appearance, 178 ; bis 
house, 102, 254 : — supports tbe 
Courts, 99 : — his administration of 
the Pdgdh lands, 167, 183, 186, 
214, 215 : — his police jurisdiction, 
26, 68, 69 :— his relations with Mu- 
hammad Sbukiir, 199 : — interposea 
in quarrels between Sir Sdldr Jang 
and the Nizdm, 61 ; in audience 
with the Nizdm, 226 , 230, 231, 
flf 3, 265.— His opinions, 102; on 
the Nizdm's health, 254; on the 
Nizdm and the Railway, 263 ; on 
the administration of tbe Pdgdh 
lands, 178. — Opinions about him. Sir 
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G. Yule's, 71. 76, 77, Sir Sdldr 
Jang*B, 107, 198, 199.— Origia of 
his tille, 63 ; his descent from 
Sb^kh Parid Shakarganj, 68 

Amitdbba, the Dhjdni Buduha, ii. 170, 
172, 216, 244 ; is the favourite 
Buddha in the Himdlayaf, ii, 170 ; 
his colour, ii, 175 ; bis images, ii, 
175 ; at Cbangchiiing in Sikkim, ii, 
211 

Amjydl, an estate near Hyderabad, 222 

Amdgasiddha, the Dhydni Buddha, ii, 
170, 175, 244 ; hU colour, ii, 175 ; 
bis images, ii, 175 

Aoat Ndg. Stt Ii«l&nid»»dd, ii, 33. The 
Spring, ii, 126, 127, 128 

Anchar Lake, 289 

Antiquities of Hy<^erabad, 4 

Apharwat, Mount, in Kashmir, ii, 49, 
68, 69, 70 

Arab Chiefs of Hyderabad, 135, 137, 
138, 202 ; their wealth, 117 ; their 
rights in the civil administration, 
227, 228 ; their claims to judicial 
authority, 28 ; tbeir attitude to the 
Courts, 99, 121, 206 ; as creditors 
of the nobles, 133 ; visit the arsenal 
at Secunderabad, 216 

Arab troops of the Decean, the origin of 
tbe, 18 ; the infantry described, 22 

Arabs in Hyderabad, 6, 215; their de* 
meanoar, 221, 260 ; their be- 
haviour, 86, towards the Courts, 
97, supported by the Nizdm, 128 ; 
their influence, 121, 122 ; proposals 
to rednce, 126 ; in Niz^ Ndsi- 
ru'ddaula's time, 120 ; at the 
Langar festival, 116. — Opinions on 
them. Col. Davidson's, 136, 153, 
Gen. Fraser's, 130, 131, Mr. 
BushbyX 136, Sir Sdldr Jang's, 
117, 118, 131, 132 

Aran River of Ndpdl, ii, 160, 223 

'Arasttl Jdh of Hyderabad, 61 ; as 
Minister, 262, 268 ; his land 
revenue arrangements, 37 ; his 
career, 58. — Opinions on him, Mr. 
W. Palmer's, 101, Sir H. BuBseU's, 
156 

Architecture in N^pdl, ii, 245, 246, 
247 

Army of Hyderabad in 1867, 18 ff ; com- 
position, 21 ; commanders, 18 ; 
numbers, 19, 20 ; payment, 20 ; 
Minister's troops in, 18. — Of Eash- 
mlr, 303, 804 ; ii, 4, 5, 7, 14, 17, 
19, 29. 42, 53, 66, 93, 111, 116, 
186._Of N^pdl, ii, 231, 257 



Artillery of Hyderabad, 22 ; of the con- 
tingent reviewed, 149. — PecullAr 
conduct of a lieutenant in the, 
176, 177. 184, 185 

Asaf Jdb, a title of the first Nizdm, 52 

Asafia Dynasty, a name for the Dynasty 
of the Nizdm, 54 

Asghar Jang of Hyderabad, his charac- 
ter, 226, 260 

Astor, climate of, 271 

'Atd Muhammad Kbdn, Pathdn Governor 
of Kashmir, ii, 43 ; his buildings, 
ii, 53 

'Aiar andpdn, 233 ; defined, 86 «o(c 

Aurangdbdd, 31 ; its decadence, 133. — 
District in Hyderabad, 35 

Anrangzdb of Delhi reconquers the 
Deccan, 53, 54.— In Kashmir, 309 ; 
ii, 119 

Austen, Col. H. H. Godwin, of the 
Grand Trigonometrical Survey of 
Kashmir, 314 

Avalukit^svara, the Dhydni B6dhiBattvm, 
ii, 170, 172, 212, 244; is the 
favourite B6dhi8attva in the Himil- 
layas, ii, 170 ; invocation to, ii, 
198 ; his imagen, ii, 174, 175 ; at 
Pemyangchi, ii, 209 

Avantavarmma, founder of Wdntipiir, 
ii, 41 

Avatdrl Ldmas, origin of the, ii, 172, 
173 

Awalids of N^pdl, ii, 228 

'Azim 'Air Kbdn of Hyderabad, 171, 
210, 227, 239. His opinions on Sir 
Sdldr Jang, 211,259; on local ad- 
ministration, 211 ; on local polities, 
259 

'Azimu'l-Umard, 58. See 'Arasta Jdh. 



B. 

Bdbd Paydmn'ddfn BishL See Bdpam 

Rfshi. 
Bdbd Sbakara'ddin s shrine in Kashmir, 

ii, 65, 120 
Badhrachalam, Bdni of, her pecuniary 

difficulties, 140, 141 
Bdgh, an old name for tbe Residency at 

Hyderabad, 147 
Bdghdit, a name for Chadarghdt, 147 
Bdgmati River, ii, 224; its analogy to 

the Tistd and the Jh^lam, ii, 226 
Bahmani Dynasty of the Deccan, 53 
Bahrdmgul in Jamm6o, described, ii, 

18ff ; death of Jahdngir at, ii, 80 
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Bahr^mu'ddaula, a relatire of Sir Sdl^r 
Jang, his character, 175, 176, 179 

BahrdroaMdfn. See BahrtlmuMdaala, 
169 

Bailly, Mr., a medical officer in Hydera- 
bad, 81 

B^fsid Rdj^ of N^pdl, ii, 239 

Bdjl Rdo of Poona, 58 

Bil Narsingh Kanwir, father of Jang 
Bah^ur of N^pdl, ii, 243 

B^d Prashdd, son of Chand6 Ldl, Minis- 
ter of Hyderabad, 114, 210 

Bal^[ram, Cantonments of , 142, 146, 147 ; 
Tisited, 227 ; yisited by Sir Sdldr 
Jang, 204, 205 ; gambling at, 180, 
181,182 

Biildsan River in the Ddrjiling District, 
ii, 181 

Balfour, Dr., Superintending Surgeon of 
Hyderabad, 72, 142; his opinion 
on the condition of the Deccan, 
157 

Bdlmukand of Hyderabad, his story, 
192, 193 

Baltis of Kashmir, 271 ; their habitat, 
272 ; their characteristics, 272, 
273 

Baltist&n, an outlying province of Kash- 
mir, 267, 268, 270; climate of, 
271 ; administration of, 302 

B^ihdl Pass, 282, 283 ; ii, 86, 106, 115 ; 
described, ii, 87, 112 : view from, 
ii, 129, 146: view of, from Kashmir, 
ii, 78, 80, from the Takht-i-Sulai- 
m&n, ii, 48, from Lunk6t, ii, 82. 
— Mountains, ii, 132. — Stream de- 
scribed, ii, 81, 82.— Valley de- 
scribed, ii, 111, 112 —Village, ii, 
81.— Route, 268, 282, 298 ; ii, 97, 
145, 146 ; itinerary of, ii, 2, 99, 
100 ; ordinary itinerary of, ii, 2 

Bankers of Hyderabad, tbeir power, 
10 AT; their influence, 114 

BltnrtlK, Buddhist priests of the N^wdri 
in N^pdl, ii, 284 

B&oli Bd^b at Naushahra, the, described, 

ii, 6. 7 
B&pam Risbi, shrine of^ described, ii, 69 ; 

view from, ii, 70 
Baptiste at Hyderabad, 56 
B4ri Ucha Pass, 283 
Barak Jang, Arab Jama*d&r at Hydera- 
bad, 23, 116, 143, 202, 228, 260; 
his deDcent, 135 ; bis character, 
136. 252, 253 ; his wealth, 117 ; 
bis bouse, 252 ; evades the Court*, 
99 ; visits tbe arsenal at Secun- 
derabad, 216 



B^mUla in Kashmir, ii, 149, 150 ; de- 
scribed, ii, 67, 68 ; Pass, 282 ; ii, 
49; route. 298; ii, 145,146 
B&ras&hibpet, story of the Roh^s at, 

142 
Barfd Sh&hs of Bidar, the, 53 
Bsrkand^ troops of Hyderabad, 24 
Basbfru'ddaula, nephew of the Amir 
Kabfr, 178, 199, 200, 251 ; as a 
possible candidate for Minister, 
Usim 'All Kbdn s view, 259 ; Sir 
Sdldr Jang*s attitode towards him, 
207 ; visits tbe Residency gardens, 
189, 190; birth of his two sons, 
202 ; death of his sod, 233 
Ba861i obtained by Guldb Singh of Kash- 

mlr. 306 
Bats of Kashmir, the, 276 ; ii, 32 
Baudhamdrgf N^wdm of N^pdl, ii, 234 
Bdwan in Kashmir, described, ii, 36 
Becber,Major, political officer at Srfnagar, 

ii, 43 
Beduntso Lake in Sikkim, ii, 154 
Behat River, 284. See Jh^lam 
Berdr, defined, 1 ; its original divisions, 
31 :--ce»«sion of, 16, Col. Briggs' 
views, %^^ 87 :— restoration of, Sir 
Sdldr Jang's views. 104, 170, 171, 
his letter, 74, 76, refusal of Govern- 
ment, 169: — revenues of, Nizdm's 
rights over, 61, 78, 74, surplus, 
73 note; — administration of , Nizam's 
views, 76 : — reports on, 74 : — pre- 
paration of annual report on, 180, 
182, 184:— Resident's audience with 
Nisdm before departure f<r, 222, 
224, 225, 226, 229, 230, 231, 232 ; 
Sir Sdldr Jang's view, 224, 225 ; 
tbe Mutahawar Jang*s share in the 
matter, 227, 228 
Betsu Mountain in Bh(itdn, ii, 153 
Bhadarl Ndth of Jammiin, 300 ; ii, 111 ; 

his ideas, ii, 115, 116 
Bhadrawdb, mnun tains of, ii, 87 
Bhsgwdn Dds, banker of Hyderabad, 90, 
110, 111 ; bis view of tbe Nizdm's 
conduct at the Bi'smiMlah ceremony, 
194 ; his view of tbe Nizdm's atti- 
tude towards tbe Courti>, 194 
Bhairava. See Siva, ii, 244 
Bhairavl. See Pdrvatl, ii, 244 
Bhdtgdon in N^pdl, ii. 214 fl., 288, 240, 

247 
Bhau Fort of Jammtin town, ii, 91, 101, 

185, 136 
Bhawdnigir Hill in the Deccan, 159 
Bhdvar Forest of tdX trees, in N^pdl, ii, 
224 
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BhM River of N^pdl, ii, 222 
Bbfm Sen Thdpd of N6pdl, ii, 241, 242 
Bliiro& River in Hyderabad, 2 
Bhimbar, described, 279 ; ii, 2, 8 
Bbimbar Riyer described, ii, 3 
Bhirabar Route into Kasbmlr. See Plr 
Pant8&l route. 268, 282 ; itinerary 
of, ii, 1,2; ordinary itinerary of, 
ii. 2 ; spare shoes for horses required 
on the, ii, 9 
Bhold Ndth, Pandit, of Srlnagar, ii, 30, 

77 
Bbtil R&jd of Srfnagar, 300 
BhtiUn War of 1864, ii, 15 ff. 
Bhiitids described, ii, 205 ; classes of, ii, 
162 ; dwellings of, ii, 163; of N6pdl, 
ii. 228; of Sikkim, ii, 161:— the 
Dharma, of Bhatdn, ii, 162, 163 
Bhtitid Kosl River in N6pdl, ii, 161, 223 
Bbyusa Lake in Sikkim, ii, 154 
B!chk6ndd in Hyderabad visited, 237 
Bichldrf River. See Bdms^ River 
Bidar in Hyderabad, 3, 31 ; capital of 
the Barid Shdhs, 53 ; capital of the 
Bahmanis, 53 : district of Hyder- 
abad, 35 
Bijai Singh, Colonel, of Kashmir, ii, 66, 

67 
Bijdpar, 31 ; capital of the 'Adil Shdhs, 

53 
Bijbibdra in Kashmir, ii, 146, 150; de- 
scribed, ii, 39 ; antiquity of. 308 ; a 
story of, ii, 127 ; bridge at, ii, 125 
Bijli Sir Peak in the Kbdgan Range, 

ii, 62 
Bilant in Jamm(in, ii, 25, 84, 105. 107, 

131 ; view from, ii, 84 
Birdr B&ldgbdt, 31 
Birdr Painghtl% 31 
Birds, Hl>ence of game, in Sikkim, ii, 

219 
Birh, a di>trict of Hyderabad, 35 
Bi smiUlah ceremony explained, 164 
note: — at Sir Sdtdr Jang's bouse, 
171. 187, 188. 189:— Nizdm's be- 
haviour at, 164, Khanria^wdmi's 
view, 167, A native banker's view, 
194, Sir Sdldr Jang*s view, 198 
Boatmen of Kashmir, the, desciibcd. 275 
Boats of Kashmir, described, 295 ; ii, 
114, 115; in Sikkim, ii. 194, 
195: — travelling bv, in Kashmir, 
ii, 150 
B<$dbgangd Torrent of Jammiin, de- 
scribed, ii, 18, 19 
Bdlhisattvii explained, ii, 170, 171 
Bouquets from the Residency Gardens at 
Hydembad, 189, 201, 202, 203 



Bowen, Mr., Sir Sdldr Jang's private 
secretary, 229 

Brahmd PeaJLs of Kashmir, ii. 85, 86, 
129 

Brahmd Sakal Lake in Kashmir, 253 

Brdhmans, in Hyderabad, 5, as soldiers, 
144, 148, 149; in N6pdl, ii, 229, 
as soldiers, ii, 231 ; among the 
D6grd8 of Kashmir, 273 

Brahmdputra River, ii, 154 

Brdigarhi in Jamm^n, ii, 82 

Brereton, Mr., of Hyderabad, visited at 
Kulbarga, 235: — his opinions on 
Hyderabad, 139, 140, on Kulbarga, 
138, on Sir Sdldr Jang, 139 

Bribery by a ta'lukddr in Hyderabad, 
107, 172 

Biidges in Kashmfr described, 296, 297; 
the kadcU, ii, 42, 43 ; the chikd, 
ii, 88, 84 ; the plank, ii, 21 :— at 
Bijbihdra, ii, 21, 146 :— at Srlnagar, 
289, 290:— in Sikkim, cane, ii, 195, 
219:— on theTistd, u, 201, 202 ; on 
the Great Rangit, ii, 204, 207, 217 

Briggs, Col., Military Secretary to the 
Resident at Hyderabad, his opi- 
nions on the Reformed Troops, 83, 
84, on the cession of Berdr, 86, 
87, on justice in Hyderabad, 96, 
97. on the Arabs, l2l, 122 ; on 
Palmer & Co., 96, on the affairs of 
Piiran Mall, 154, on the relations 
between Minister and Resident, 86, 
on Surdju'1-Mulk as a Minister, 
129, on the Nizdm's isolation from 
the Resident, 96 

Buddhs, Adi, ii, 212 ; explained, li, 170 ; 
as represented ia N^pdl, ii, 244 : — 
Dhyi^i, explained, ii, 170, 171: — 
Mdnusba, explained, ii, 171 

Buddhism in the Hinidlnyas explained, 
ii, 169 flf : in N^pdl, ii, 243, 244, 
245 ; its effect on that in Sikkim, 
ii, 212 : in Sikkim, ii, 216, ex- 
plained, ii, 169 ff : in Kashmir, 
ii, 54 : among the Ndwdrs, ii, 284 

Buddhist hell, explained, ii, 205 : ima^ies 
in the Himdlayas, ii, 174, 175, their 
colours, ii, 175, their attributes, 
ii, 175; in N^pti', ii, 244, 245: 
monastery in Sikkim described, 
ii, 204 : temple at Kdlimpuog, 
ii, 197 

Buddhists in Kashmir, 272 ; their num- 
bera, 277 

Biilkdpur near Hyderabad visited, 234 
BCirhas Mountain in Kashmir, ii, 50 
Bdrid Gandak Rirer of N^pdl, ii, 223 
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Bar) La*l abnl^ in Kashmir, ii, 28 
Burj ZaJDdr in Easbmir, ii, 29 
Bothby, Col., Reiident at Hyderabad; 

bis opinion of the Araba, 136 ; bis 

grave, 190 
Bassy proclaims Sal^bat Jang to be 

Nizdm, 65 
BUtal Pfr Monntain in Jammdn, ii, 81, 

86 



Campbell, Archibald, of D^'fling, ii, 168, 
177 

Canals of Easbmfr, the, 285 ; of SHna- 
gar, 288, 289 

Cavalry of Hyderabad, its composition, 
21 ; its horses, 21 ; position of a 
Jama*d^ in, 21 : of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, their horses, 152, their 
serrioes, 150, class of men in, 144, 
reviewed, 150, trooper in, status of 
a, 21 

Cedsrs in Kashmir, ii, 68, 69 

Chadnrgh&t near Hyderabad, site of the 
B;esidency, 61 ; origin of, 147 ; 
opening of a Chnroh at, 73 ; races 
at, 240 

Cbagnadorje. See AvaMkit^STam. 

ChaiL^ a Buddhist, in Sib kim, described, 
ii, 206 

Chak Division of the Eashmfrfs, the, 
276, 308 

Chamalhdri Mountain in Bhtit^, view 
of, from Phaliit, ii, 188 

Chsmbk, Mountains of, ii, 105, 182 

Cbamnaku Bange in Sikkim, ii, 158 ; 
Valley, ii, 168 

CbDmpa. See Maitr^ya. 

Cbdmpis of Kashmir, 271 ; their habitat, 
272; their characteristics, 272, 
278 

Cbamvama Mountain in Sikkim, ii, 153, 
200 

Chand^ See CbanddjL 

Cbanddjf, a famous dancing girl of Hy- 
derabad, 168 

Chandra-Bb^ See Chin&b, ii, 88, 97 

Cbandragiri Mountain in N^pdl,ii, 226 ; 
view from, ii, 249, 250 

Cband6 Ldl, Minister of Hyderabad, 
160, 205, 210 ; his hereditary rank, 
8 : his ebancter, 59, 123, 262 : his 
administration, 57, 111 ; UxmA out 
the land revenue, 37, 38 ; sup- 
ported by Sir H. Russell, 62 : his 



conduct, 125, towards PaHner ft 
Co., 13, 156, in the Pinddri War, 
156, towards Chandijf, 168 : his 
summer-house, 229: his Sikh troop^ 
18 : his relation to the Arabs, 18. 
— Opinions of him, a native ban- 
ker's, 87, 184, Mr. W. Palmer's, 94, 
101, a6vind Bio's, 118, 114 

Chandngeri Mountain in Sikkim, ii, 188, 
189 

Changas Sar^ of Jammiin described, 
822, 823 

Changchiling Monastery in Sikkim, 
u,176, 177, 217 ; described, ii, 211, 
212, 213, 217 ; view from, ii, 218, 
217 

Changkang Moontain in Sikkim, ii, 153 

Chansumma. See Kdlf. 

Chansumpa. See Siva. 

Chanresig, ii, 258. See AvaI6kit^svara. 

Charati in Sikkim, ii, 189 ; road between 
Sandakphu and, described, ii, 183, 
184 

Chdrgal in Jammfin, ii, 88, 132 

Charles, Mr., of Hyderabad, 197 

Chashma Sb^bi near Srinagar, 295 

Chat6eld, Mr., Principal of the Blpbin- 
stone College, 257 

Chaubisid Bdj^ of N^pdl, ii, 239 

Chaudhari Mah^b of Kashmir, ii, 58 

Ch^p^gs of N^p6], ii, 228 

Chh6kan Lake b Sikkim, ii, 154 

Chb6 Koncho. See Dharma. 

Chh6UM(ilAli. SeeMiilAU. 

Chib&lis of Kashmir, 271, 273 ; are Mu- 
hammadan I)6gr^, 273, 274 ; de- 
scribed, 273, 274 ; their habitat, 
271, 272 

Chibu L^a of Sikkim, his story, ii, 177, 
180 

CkXkA bridge in Kashmir described, 
296, 297 ; ii, 83, 84 

Cbfn Kalich Kb&n, a title of 'Abid Kuli 
Khto, 53 ; of the first Nis&m, 53, 
54 

Chin&b River, 278, 279; ii. 106, 181, 
135; described, ii, 82, 83, 84, 107, 
108 ; new bridge over the, ii, 107 ; 
its basin, 270 

Chin&ni Valley in Jammfin, ii, 132, 133 

Chitambar R^ of Hyderabad, 231, 234 

ChithaP&nf River in Jamm(m described, 
ii, 19, 20, 22, 23 

Ch61a Pass in Sikkim, ii, 154, 160; 
mountain, ii, 153; lake, ii. 154; 
range described, ii, 158: view of, 
from Phaliit, ii, 188 

Cholamu Lake in Sikkim, ii, 153, 154 
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Cboh&r Min&r of Hyderabad noticed, 84 

Chnmbi Valley of Tibet, ii, 161, 160, 164 

Chnndra, Isle of, in the Dal Lake at 
Srinagar, tablet od, 294 

Church for native Christians at Secun- 
derabad, built by Paramgndi Mn- 
daliyar, 160 

Civil^administration of Hyderabad, 81 ff ; 
rights of the iLrab chiefs in the, 
227, 228.— Reforms in the, 232; 
Sir Sdldr Jang^s propoeals, 165, 
his hesitation, 200, 201, 217; 
Nizdm'i attitude, 200, 201 ; Rus- 
tamji Yikajf's opinions, 221 

Ciyil divisions of Hyderabad, the origi- 
nal, 31, 32 

Climate of Kashmir, 270, 271, Valley, 
286, Middle Mountains, 281, the 
Outer Hills, 279, 280, Srinagar, 
286.— Of Sikkim, ii, 218. 219, 220 

Coinage in Hyderabad, the multiple, 17: 
— in Kashmir, system of, ii, 76, 76 

Contingent Forces of Hyderabad. See 
Hyderabad Contingent 

Cordery, Mr. , First Assistant, Hyderabad, 
242, 246 

Courts, at Hyderabad, 27 ff ; explained 
by Q6vind Rdo, 97 ; their constitu- 
tion, 228, 230, 231 ; the Special, 
97 ; want of stamps, 206 ; arrears 
in the, 181, 216, 217, 232, 243.— 
Nizdm's attitude towards, 126 ; re- 
sistance to, 127, by the Arab Chiefs, 
121, 206, supported by the Nizdm, 
123, 128 ; Niz&m's reported dis- 
missal of the judges, 164. — Opinions 
on the, Nizdm's, 100, Sir Sfldr 
Jang's, 106, 206, Sir G. Yule's, 
77, native judges*, 10, 88, 176, 
215, 216, 261, native cavalry 
officers*, 97, popular, 200. Mr. W. 
Palmer's, 102, Mr. Seymour Keay's, 
157, Abu'l-Halfm*8, 253 ; a native 
banker's on the Nisdro's attitude, 
195.— Of Kashmir, ii, 138 

Cunningham, General, his Excavations 
at Wdntlptir in Kashmir, ii, 40 

Customs duties in Hyderabad, reform of, 
38, 39 

D. 

Dachhini)dnl district of Kashmir, ii, 64 
Daftardilrs defined, 10 ; oppose Sir Sdldr 

Jang, 120 
Dakbani Djnasty, a name for the D/nasty 

of the Nizdms, 54 



Dal Lake at Srinagar described, 285 
286, 293, 294, 295 

Dalai Ldma of Tibet, ii, 164; origin of 
the, ii, 172, 173 ; bis authority in 
Sikkim, ii, 216 

Daling. See Damsang. ii, 151 

Damdn-i-Koh in Kashmir, the, 269, 278 

Ddm6dar Pdnd^, Minister of N^ixO, ii. 
241, 242 

Damsang in Ddrjlliog, ii, 151, 160 ; des- 
cribed, ii, 197, 198, 200; taken 
from Bhdtdn, ii, 169, 192; view 
from, ii, 199, 200 

Dangdt of Hyderabad, origin of the city» 
16 

Dankya Mountains in Sikkim, ii, 152, 
153, 195, 200 ; view of, from Phal(it| 
ii, 188.— Pass, ii, 160 

Daramdi River of N^p&l, ii, 223, 237 

D&rds of Kashmir, 271 ; their habitat, 
272 ; their characteristics, 272 

D4rjlling, derivation of, ii, 248 ; town, 
ii, 153 ; roads &om, to Jelap Pass, 
ii, 160 ; to Tanglo, ii, 180 :— district 
defined, ii, 151, history, ii, 167, 
168, 169, population, ii, 161 

Dasahra festival defined, 224 noU 

Daulat Kh4Q of Hyderabad, 223, 227 

Daulat6b&d. See Deogirl. 

Davidson, Colonel, Resident at Hydera- 
bad, 62: in the mutiny, 155, 156: — 
favours R&m R&o, 133, 134 : his 
report on the Berars, 74 : his 
opinions, on the Arabs, 136, 153, 
on Soi^u'l-Mulk, 136 

Dayabhang Mountain in N£p4l, ii, 223, 
226 

Deb R6j& of Bh(kt4n, ezpUined, ii, 178 

Debts of the Hyderabad Government. 
S&l&r Jang's methodi for reducing 
the, 17 

Deocan defined, 1, 2, 68 : conquered by 
Muhammad Tnghlak, 52, revolts, 
52, 53, reconqaerel by the Mu- 
gbals, 53 :— former British policy 
towards. 111, 112. — Report on, pre- 
paration of the, 185, 225, 226,227, 
230, 241, 242, 243, 248; Sir 
S&l&r Jang's help. 186 

Deogirf in Hyderabad t-»ken by 'Aldu'- 
ddin Khilji, 51 ; by Malik Kaf(ir, 
52 ; the destruction of, 52 

D^g6I in Jamm(in, ii, 81 

D^sai Plateau of Kashmir, 270 

Departure from Hiderabad, author's, 
246, 247, 252 ; Sir S&l&r Jang's 
view, 241, 242, 243 ; Fakhru'Udiu s 
view, 247 
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DhtnBil in Jammtin, ii, 91, 185; des- 
cribed, ii, 102, 108 ; view from, ii, 
102, 103 
Dhdr&s<$o, a former district of Hyderabad, 

68 
Dharma, image of, in the Him&Iayas, ii, 

174 
Dharma lUju of Bh<it4n, ii, 162, 173 ; 

bis claims in Sikkim, ii, 215 note 
Dhanlagiri Mountain in N^p61, ii, 222, 

223 
Dbj&n Singb of Jammdn, 305 ; obtains 

R4jauri, ii, 12 ; his buildiugs, ii, 5, 

7 
Dby4ni Bnddba, ii, 243. See Buddha 
Digdib61 in Jamm(in, ii, 109 
Diirbton, Mr., of Hyderabad, 11, 12, 43 
Dijang, a name for Sikkiro, ii, 157 
Dil4war Kb&n's garden in Srfnayar, 289 
Binjing, a name for Sikkim, ii, 157 
Dinkar B&o of Gwalior, 45 
Diw4ni in Hyderab&d defined, 8:— Troops 

of Hyderabad, 18 
D6d4 in Jamm(in, ii, 87 
D6gr&s of Kashmir, 271, 278 ; des- 

cribed, 273, 274 ; their habitat, 

271 ; their characteristics, 272 ; 

their castes, 273 
Dolma. See Tdrd 
Dominions of the Nizam. See Ni2&m*s 

Dominions 
Dorjesempa, see AvaI6kit^Tara ; is also 

Amit&bba (g. v.), ii, 211 
Drew, Mr., of Kashmir, u, 186, 137, 144; 

his description of the mono tains, 

269, 270 
DrOg TaUo in Qolkonda, The, 193 
D<idgang& River of Kashmir, 289, 290 
D6dk6si River of N^p&l, ii, 223 
Dokpa Sect of Buddhists, ii, 167, 243 ; 

their origin, ii, 172 ; in Sikldm, ii, 

209, 210, 215 
D(im Division of the Ddgris of Kashmir, 

273 
Dnndigal, estate of S41ir Jang, 161 
Dupleix proclaims Mnsaffar Jang to be 

Niz&m, 55 
Dnties. See Customs, Octroi, Transit 



E. 



Bdcn, Sir Ashley, in Bhfitdn, ii, 169, 177, 

200 
Edgar, Mr. Ware, ii, 180, 200. 210, 216 ; 

his report on Sikkin, ii, 164, 166, 

176 



VOL. II. 



Education in Hyderabad, 41 ; medical* 
41, 42 

Bdwardes, Sir Herbert, ii, 173 

Ellenborough, Lord, on the affairs of 
Nizdm N6uru*ddanla, 154 ; does 
not support Qeneral Fraser, 158 

English, policy of the rulers of Kashmir 
towards the, 312 

ErringtoD, Colonel and Mrs., travelling in 
Kashmir, ii, 2 

Europeans, with the Nizdm^s (Govern- 
ment, interference of, 177:— their 
quarters at Srinagar, ii, 42, 43 

Excise in Hyderabad, 39 

Execution of decrees in Hyderabad City, 
97 ; difficalties about, 88 ; Special 
Court for, 97 

Extradition Treaty between Hyderabad 
and the British Qoveroment, 110 
Nizdm's view, 118 



Pais Muhammad, agent of the Shamsu*!- 
Umard famUy, 89, 112, 175, 209, 
234, 247, 249, 252, 258,260, 263 ; 
his view of the Yikdni*l-Umard*s 
conduct, 242 

FakhruMdin, agent of the Amfr Kabir, 
183, 288, 247 

Fakirt over the Nizdm, influence of, 78, 
89 

Farhat Bakbsh (Gardens. See Shdimdr 
(Gardens, ii, 56 

Farmkhnagar, an estate of the P^kdr of 
Hyderabad, 210, 223 ; visited, 209, 
210 

Fatteb Maiden, the parade of the Re- 
formed Troops at the, at Hyderabad, 
123, 137 

Feignsson on the architecture of N^pdl, 
ii, 244, 245, 247 

Finances of Hyderabati, 9 if 

Finglan Corps of Hyderabad, 116 ; de- 
scribed, 23 

Ffrdz Jang, a title of the ^ther of the 
first Niz^, 54 

Ffr6zpiir Pass in Kashmir, ii, 49, 72 

Foreign Secretaryship of India offered 
to the author, 240, 241 

Forest destruction in Sikkim, ii, 188, 
194, 201, 218. 219 

Forestry in Hyderabad, 42, 169, 172, 
214 

Forsyth, Sir Douglas, 48 

Forts in Jammdn described, ii, 4, 5 
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Fraser, General, Besident at Hyderabad, 
62, 110 flf, 129, 130 ; his conduct, 
126, 136; not supported by the 
€K>Teniment of India, 153, 154, 
158 ; his opinions of Nizam N^im- 
'ddanla, 158, of the Arabs, 130, 
131, of Suri£ju*l-Mulk, 128, 158.— 
Opinions abont him. Sir S^dr 
Jang's, 119 

French in the Deccan, 24, 55 ; oppose 
Niz^ Ndsir Jang, 55 ; support 
Nizdm Sal^bat Jang, 55, and Nizdm 
Muzafiar Jang, 55 ; opposed by 
'Arastd Jdh, 58 ; supported by the 
Naw4b of Kamfi], 65.— Struggles 
with the English, 55, 56 ; over- 
come, 56 

Friend of India, newspaper, its secret 
information, 83 

Fusiliers, Royal Scots, 153. 205, 208 ; 
condition of, 151, 152 ; their 
barracks, 149 ; their reading-room, 
145 ; games, 264 ; visited by Sir 
SdUr Jang, 204 



G. 

Gaddis of Kashmir, the, 275 
Gakkhars of E<5tll in Eashmfr, the 274 
Galdan in Tibet, the Lima's chair at, 

ii, 172 ; the Khampo of, ii, 173 
Gkdukpa sect of Buddhists, ii, 167; origin 

of, ii, 172 ; in Sikkim, ii, 209, 275 
Gambling at Bal&ram, 180, 181, 182 
Game, absence of, in Sikkim, ii, 219 
Gandak River of N^pdl, ii, 160, 222, 223, 

224, 225, 226, 237, 254 
Gandf River of Nepal, ii, 223, 237 
Gan^sa, as a N^pili god, ii, 144 
Gantak in Sikkim, ii, 167 
Garhwdl, taken by the Gdrkhds, ii, 239 
Garuda, as a N^piUi god, ii, 244, 247 
'*Gate of the Lake," at Srlnagar, 

described, ii, 51 
Gaur Rahm&n of Tdsfn, 311 
Gawler, Colonel, sobj agates Sikkim, ii, 

218 
Gedun Koncho. See Sangha 
Gedun Tubpa, the first Tashi L^a, 

ii, 172 
Gelong, the Bhiititf tahsUddr, ii, 180, 

203 ; his wife, ii, 197. 
G^ub Rimbochhe, the, of Tibet, ex- 
explained, ii, 173 
Ghagrd River in N^p^l, ii, 160, 222, 226 
Ghiiib bin Alrnd^. See Uhdlib Jarg 



Ghilib Jang, Arab Jama'ddr in Hyde 
bad, 23, 116, 202, 219, 237, 238^ 
260 ; his family and character, 
137, 138 ; visits the arsenal at 
Secunderabad, 216 

Ghantap^i, the Bddhisattva, ii, 243 

Ghdziu'ddin Kbdn, a title of the father 
of the first Nizdm, 54 

Ghuldm 'All Khdn. See Sur^ju'l- 
Mulk 

Ghuldm 'All Sbdh of Jammiin, ii, 100, 
122, 123, 139 

Ghuldm Muhayyu'ddin, a Kashmiri 
merchant of Srinagar, ii, 60, 75 

Ghuldm Sayyid Khdn. See 'Arastii Jdh 

Gibmoohi, Mt, in Sikkim, ii, 153 ; View 
of, from Phaldt, ii, 188 

Gilgit, an outlying province of Kashmir, 
267, 268, 270, 307; ii, 65; an appan- 
age of Kashmir, 311 ; climate, 
271 -.—history, 311 ; taken by Guldlb 
Singh, 311 :— administration, 302 

Girbdnjnddh S&h of N^p^l, ii, 240, 241 

Girdlestone, Mr., Resident at K&th- 
mdnd(i, ii, 250 

Goddvarl River, 2 ; exploration of, 201 ; 
Sir Sdl^r Jang's view, 194 

Golkonda, 3; Capital, of the KiiUb 
Shdhs, 53 ; neglect of royal tomba 
at, 193 ; old works at, 254 

G6rakhndth, ii, 244 ; bis image at Chang- 
chiling in Sikkim, ii, 212 

G^rakshandtha. See G6rakbndth 

G6rkh&, the term explained, ii, 228,. 
230, 231 :— the district described, 
ii, 230, 237, 253, 254, 255.— Origin 
of the, ii, 230 ; subdivisions, ii, 
230, 231 :— view of loyalty, ii, 219» 
220 ; ezchisiveness, ii, 195 :— con- 
quest of N^pdl, ii, 211, 239, 240 :-- 
irroptions into Sikkim, ii, 160, 167, 
206, 207, 214, 217 ; into Tibet, ii, 
240 :— war with England, ii, 240, 
241 : in the Mutiny, ii, 241. — Area 
of Kingdom, ii, 221, 222.— In 
British RegiroeDts, ii, 231 ff; the 
first Regiment of, ii, 234 

G6rididli, the term explained, ii, 228, 
230 

Gosdiotbdn, Mt., in N^pdl, view of, 
from Phaldt, ii, 188 

G63ba Mahal at HyderaUd, 20 

Governors of Kashmir, the Mughal, 309 ; 
the Sikb, 309 ; ii, 43, 61, 62, 95 ; 
the Pathdn, 309 ; ii, 43 

G6vind Rdo, Comptroller of Sir SdUr 
Jang's household, 97, 222 :— his in- 
formation on Sir Sdldr Jang's means. 
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108, on the Courts, 98. — Hit opin- 
ions on Chandd Ldl, US, 114, on 
the Niidm's conduct at tbe Bi'- 
smi'lUh ceremony, 190, 191. — 
Opinions abont him, Sir Sdldr 
Jang's, 201 ; Rustamji Vikajl's, 197 

Grant, GenL Sir John T., of Hyderabad, 
111, 190, 216, 227 :— his opinions 
on Trimalgiri, 155, on the Re- 
formed Troops, 111, on the people 
of Hjderabad, 220 

Qrant, Mr., Resident at Hyderabad, 
61, 62 

Grant, Mr. J. W., discoyers D^jiling, 
U, 168 

Gratawat, Mt., in Kashmir, ii, 50, 63 

Grey, Oapt, of the Hyderabad Con- 
tingent Artillery, 149 

Gnbroo. See Gngdn 

Gngdu, Mt in Sikkim, ii, 185 

Gogribal, a division of tbe Dal Lake at 
Srinagar, 294 ; ii, 55 

Giijars of Kashmir, 275 ; ii, 24, 26, 72 ; 
of Jammiin, 800 ; ii, 85, 86 

Gnliibgarh, Mt, ii, 105, 106, 111, 112, 
129, 130, 132, 133, 136 

Gnldb Singb, 305 ; his rise, 304.— His 
conquests, Jammiin, 305, BaB<ni, 
306, Pddar, 306, Kishtwdr, 306, 
Laddkb, 306, Skdrd(i, 307, Bdm- 
nagar, 307 ; Kashmir, 310 ; Gilgit, 
311, Rdjauri, 311, 312, Ptinchh, 
311, 312.~Story of the sale of 
Kasbmirto, 310, 311.— Hisadminis- 
trative agreements with the British, 
ii, 77 :— his death, 312 ; bis tomb 
at Srinagar, ii, 61. — At Sungal- 
wan, 302 ; ii, 133 

Gnlmarg in Kashmir, ii, 68 ff, 140 ; ticw 
from, ii, 68, 71, 72 

Gtimngsof Ndp(fl, ii, 228, 229, 230; in 
British Regiments, ii, 231 



Habashis of Hyderabad, defined, 6 

Haidar 'Ali, 56 

Haidar B^g of Hyderabad, 26, 82, 

182, 203, 223 ; his work, 221 ; his 

opinions, 209, 210 
Haidar Dugbldt, Mirzd, rules Kashmir, 

308, 309 
Hdjan, the pony stud fitrm of Kashmir, 

ii, 63, 120, 121 
Hdji Pass in Kashmir, 298 
EUlisikka rupee, the origin of the, 17 



Htojis of Kashmir, tbe, 275 
Hanmant Rdo of Hyderabad, 248, 256 
Hard Risbi of IsUlmdbdd, ii, 35 
Hardinge, Lord, does not support Genl. 

Fraser, 158 
EUiri Parbat Fort of Srinagar, 289 ; ii, 42, 

148 ; described, 291 ; ii, 51, 52. 53 
Harl Singh's garden in Srinagar, 289, 

291, 292 ; ii, 43 
Harmukh, Mt., in Kashmir, 281, 282; 

ii, 50, 118, 129, 148.— View of, 

from the Jh^laro, ii, 62, 74, 148 ; 

from tbe Walar Lake, ii, 120 
Hashmat Jang, a title of Colonel A. 

Kirkpatrick, 63 
Hassan Raza', a crimioal judge of Hydera- 
bad, bis opinions on tbe Courts, 

215, 216 
Hastings, Lord, and Palmer and Co., 13, 

14, 125 
Hdthi Band in Kashmir, ii, 28 
Haydtnagar in Hyderabad yisited, 222, 

223 
Hayward, tbe traveller, bis murder, ii, 

102 
Hazrat Bal, near Kashmir, 295 ; ii, 58 
Hill, Genl. Sale, on the Gorkhds, ii, 232, 

233 
HimMayan JoumalSf Hooker's, the, 

ii, 154 
Hind^ titles of Mubammadans in the 

Him&layas, 306, 307 
Hindfis of Kashmir, 272, 275, 276, 

ii, 235 ; their numbers, 277 
HinR6II in Hyderabad, visited, 236 
Hlrd Singh, nephew of Guldb Singh of 

Kashmir, 307 
Hirapur River. See Rirabidra River 
History of Hyderabad, 51 ff 
Hodgson, Brian , it, 247 ; on tbe climate of 

N^pdl, ii, 224, 225, 226 
Holland, Mr., first Resident at H}dera- 

bad, 56, 61 
Homindbdd visited, 63 
Hooker, Sir Joseph, ii, 158, 177, 181, 

185, 187, 192, 203, 204, 213 ; his 

Him&layan JournaJb, ii, 154 : his 

imprisonment in Sikkim, ii, 168 : 

on the Rdjd, ii, 1C4 : on tbe scenery, 

ii, 155 ff; in East N^pdl, ii, 161 
Hopamd, ii, 211. See Amitdbba 
Horses of the Cavalry of Hyderabad, 

21 ; of the Contingent, 152 
Hundi Bal Mountain in Kashmir, ii, 49, 

71, 72 
Hussain Sdgar Lake at Hyderabad. 70 
HuBsars, Eighteenth, atHydciabad« 111, 

140 

X 2 
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Hyderabad, the term explained, 70 : tour 
through, 236 ff; Mr. Brereton's 
opinions on, 140 : — aa a Sdbah, 31 ; 
history, 61 flf '.—geographical diyi- 
Fions, 3, 4 ; lingaistic divisions of, 
8, 4 : — finances, 9 ff '.—antiquities, 
4 : — interference of Europeans in the 
affairs of, 185 ; Matahayvar Jang's 
view, 263. — Assigned districts of, 
see Ber^r.— City, 2, administration 
of, 26, 28 ; races at, 5. — Contingent, 
207 ; described, 18 ; origin of, 9, 
16 : officers of, interfere in civil 
affairs, 133 ; misbehaviour of men 
of, at Ilichp6r, 182 ; war services 
cf the 3rd Cavalry of, 150.— Re- 
viewed, 131, 145, 264, ArtUIery, 
149, 5th Infantry, 147, at HingdlS, 
236 



I. 



Ibr&hlm B^g of Hyderabad, 203 
Ibrdhfm Jama*ddr of Hyderabad, 184 
Ibr&bim Patau, irrigation projects at, 

113 
'Idgal vibited, 68 
Ikthdri4s of Ndp41, ii, 229 
llicbpur in Ber&r, capital of the Ima'd 

8h&hs, 53; Nawiba of, 133; mis- 
behaviour of Contingent Troops a^, 

182 
Ima'd Sh4hs of Ilichptir, Ihe, 53 
Imdm Z&min HUl. See Cb6tA M(i] Alf 
Imrat L&l Corps of Hyderabad described, 

23 
Indigo near Hyderabad, not a successi 

174 
Indrathto Mountain in N^p^. ii, 226 
Inddr, a district of Hyderabad, 85 
Indus River, its upper basin, 270 
Infantry of Hyderabad, its composition, 

22 ff 
Intrigues at Hyderabad, Palace, 259 
Irrigation projects in Hyderabad, 113 
Isldmdhdd in Kashmir, ii, 114, 125 ff, 

146, 147, 150 ; dew^bed, U, 33 ff ; 

antiquities of, 308 ; route from Shd- 

p^n described, ii, 81 ff 
Islampa Pass. See Singlila 
Isle of Ghondrs at SHnagar, ii, 118, 147 ; 

described, ii, 58 
Itineraries in Kashmir, ii, 1, 2, 99, 100 ; 

in Sikk^m, 180, 192 



J. 



J&gfr&t, 8; defined, 7: administration 
of, 34 ; justice, 26 ; police, 25, 26 

J&gfrd4rs of Hyderabad, their police 
jurisdiction, 24, 165, 209, 210 

Jah&n Nam&, seat of the Amfr Kabir, 
101, 102, 178, 179, 190 

Jah&ngir, the Emperor, in Kashmtr, 
309 ; ii, 57, 63, 118, 119 ; at Vdr- 
n&g, ii, 79, 80, at Sh&lm&r Gar- 
dens, ii, 58, 59, at Gulmarg, ii, 
73 ; his death at Bahr4mgul, ii, 80, 
95 

Jaibr&r in Kashmir, buildings at, ii, 38 

Jalpdigurf district of Bengal, ii, 151 

Jama' Masjid at Srinagar, the, 292 ; de- 
scribed, ii, 46 

Jama'd&rs of Troops in Hyderabad, their 
position, of Arabs, 23, of cavalry, 
21, of Sikhs, 23, of Sindbis, 23 

Jamilu'ddin Manlavf, Chief Judge of 
the Ciyil Court of Hyderabad City, 
176 

Jamm^n, sound of the word, 267 ; and 
Kashmir, seeKashmfr, Mah&r&j4 oL 
— Province, 268 ; its mountains, 
269, its administration, 301. — 
Town, 279 ; ii, 86, 106 ; described, 
il, 92 ff, 101.— Conquered by Ranjft 
Singh, 305 ; by Mah&n Singh, 805. 
— View from, ii, 92. — View of, from 
the Tavi River, ii, 135; from the 
Bhau Fort, ii, 136 

Jamsetjee of Hyderabad, 197 ; his dis- 
missal, 143, 144, 149, 152, 155 ; 
Niz&m's opinion of, 164 

Jamsh^ji. See Jamsetjee 

J&mya. See ManjUsrf 

Jang Bab4dur of N^p41, ii, 241, 242, 
243, 250 ; hu family, ii, 242, 243 ; 
his character, ii, 260. — Of Hydera- 
bad, 126, 133 ; his treason, 180 

Janno Mt. in N^p&l, view of, from Pbaldt, 
ii, 188 

Japhds, Hinduized Buddhists in N^p&I, 
ii, 284 

Jat Dirision of the D6gr6s of Kashmir, 
278 

Jaw^hir Singh of R^janrf, ii, 5 ; hia 
story, 812 ; ii, 6 

Jelap Pass in Sikkim, ii, 154 ; high 
road to Tibet, ii, 160 

Jenkins, Mr. R. P., British Agent in 
Kashmir, ii, 137 
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Jbdlam Birer in Kashmir, 269 ; ii, 115, 
148, 150 ; descnbed, 284, 285; ii, 
33 ; its namei, 284 ; its analogy to 
the Bigroati and the Tistd, ii, 226 ; 
its basin, 270, 281 ; Tiew from the, 
ii, 125 ; Wt travelling on, ii, 39, 
76, 77.— In Srlnagar, 287 flF; de- 
scribed, ii, 44, 46, 147 ; ^nrant of 
stairs, ii, 61, 62 
JlkUd bridges of Kashmir, the, described, 

296, 297 
Johnston, Mr., Resident at Hyderabad, 

61,62 
Jongdi Mountain in Sikkim, ii, 185 
Joseph Cordoza Corps of Hyderabad, 24 
Judicial Department of Hyderabad, 29, 

30 : — ^procedure in Hyderabad, 31 
Jumla taken by the G6rkhds, ii, 239 
Jusa Lake. See Bhyusa, ii, 154 
Justice, administration of, in Hydera- 
bad, 26, 82, 99; history of, 27, 
28 :— attitude of the nobles, 128, 
135; opposed by the) Niz&m, 128. 
— Oolonel Briggs' opinion of, 96, 
97.— In Kashmir, ii, 142 
Jir^ Sahdi Minister of Kashmir, ii, 2, 
92, 100 



K. 



K 2, a monntain of Kashmir. 270 
KadaX bridges of Kashmir, the, de- 
scribed, 296 
Kadapa, Naw&b of, kills the Nizim Mu- 

saffitf Jang, 55 
K4diri4 fahXrty explanation of the term, 

90 note 
Kadn Moantain, ii, 218 
K4j N6g Mountains in Kaslunir, ii, 49, 

68 
Kahiita Moontains in Kashmir, ii. 49 
Kakk&-Bamb6s of Kashmir, the, 274 
Kalairii in Hyderabad yisited, 237. 238 
K&l&p6khri Lake in Sikkim, ii, 182 
K&U. See P4rTati, ii, 244 ; images of, 
in Himalayan Baddhisro, ii, 175. 
—Birer in N^p41, ii, 222, 223 note. 
Kalimpung in the D&rjiling district de- 
scribed, ii, 195, 196; Tiew from, 
ii, 197 
Kamk&mu*ddao1a. See Qhilib Jang 
Kamliiran Mountains in Kashmir, ii, 50 
Kandi tract of Jammlin Prorinoe, 278 
Kang Kar^wa in Kashmir, ii, 42 
Kangchanjanga Moantain in Sikkim, 
u, 162, 153, 164, 159, 161, 176, 



182, 185, 190, 191, 193.— Views 
of, from Phaiat, ii, 168, 187, 188, 
from Tanglo, ii, 181, 191, from 
Kalimpung, ii, 197, from Damsang, 
ii, 199, irom Pemyangchi, ii, 211, 
fit>m Changchiling, ii, 218 
Kaogohanjhau Mountain in Sikkim, ii, 

153 
Kangdalama Pass in Sikkim, ii, 160 
Kanglanamu Mountain in Sikkim, ii, 

152 
K6ngT& conquered by the G6rkh&s, ii, 

240 
Kdngri of Kashmir, the, 276, 277 
Kanhayy&, Diw4n of Kashmir, ii, 62, 

66, 73 
Kanw4r, a title in the family of Jang 

Bah&dur of N^p41. ii, 241 
Kap&U Biver in N^p&l, ii, 187 
Kar&mat 'Ali, the criminal judge of Hy- 
derabad, 31 
Karhoa* of Kashmir described, 285, 

286 ; ii, 41, 42 
Kam& Bajige in Kashmir, ii, 49 
Kam41i Biver of N6p&l, ii, 219, 222, 

223 no^f 
Kamitak in Hyderabad, 24 ; defined, 4 
Karnlil, Naw&b of, supports the French, 
55, shoots the Nii&m ^itit Jang, 
55 
Kart in Jammiin, Tiew from, ii, 103 
Kashmir, definition of, 268; a Muham- 
madan name for Srinagar, 287. — 
Territories, extent, 269, climate, 
270, 271, population, 271 flf :— 
Mr. Drew's description of the 
moontains 269, 270 :— analogy be- 
tween N^p41 and, ii, 221 :— outlying 
proTinoes of, defined, 267 : — ob- 
tained by Gulib Singh, 810 ; stoty 
of the "sale," 310, 311 :— Trigo- 
nometrical surrey of, 312, 313, 
during the Matiny, 313, 314, Col. 
Godwin-Austen, 314.— Mah6Tij& 
of, see Banbir Singh ; his titles, 
267 ; his territorie^ 267 ; his share 
in the adminbtration, 802:— heir 
apparent, ii, 101.— Postal adminis- 
tration, ii, 103. — Army, ii, 4, 5, 7, 
14, 17, 19, 29, 42, 53, 66, 111, 
116 ; its composition, 303, 804.— 
Ponies, ii, 75 ; described, ii, 63, 
64. — Native opinions on the go- 
Teroment of, ii, 123. — ^Valley, de- 
fined, 268 ; remarks on, ii, 139 ff ; 
its position, 283 ; configuration, 
284; is the basin of the Jh^?am 
BiTer, 281 ; mountains, 269, 270, 
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described, 281 ff ; yegetatioo, 286, 
287 ; climate, 271 ; analogy to the 
N^p4l Valley, ii, 226, 227 ; popula- 
tion, 276, 276, 277 ; adminialra- 
tion. 301 ; history, 807 flf; anti- 
quities, 808 : — in the spring, cli- 
mate, ii, 139, 140, 141, saows, 
ii, 140, colouring, ii, 140, 141 : — 
routes into, ii, 145 ; itinerary in, 
ii, 1, 2 : — visitors to, ii, 122 : — 
hints to travellers, ii, 145 : — what 
cin be seen in a week, ii, 149, 
150 : — views of, ii, 124 ; from 
Burj Zajn4r, ii, 29, from M&rtand, 
ii, 38, 125, from Achhabal, ii, 89, 
from W&ntlptir, ii, 41,' from the 
Takbt-i-Sulaim&n, ii, 89 ff, 75, from 
Gulmarg, ii, 68, from B&pam Bisbi, 
ii, 70, from the B&nih&l Pass, ii, 80, 
112, 118, 146, from the Jh^lam, ii, 
119 128 

Kashmiris, 271. 273; ii, 16, 22, 26, 
32 ; described, 275, 276, 277 ; aa 
soldiers, 803 ; Ranbir Singh's opinion 
of, ii, 144 

Kdsim Ydr Jang Baliddur, 68 

Katha Kul^ a canal in Srinagar, 288, 
289, 292 ; ii, 60 

Kdthmdndii in Nepd), ii, 284 ff, 238, 
246 ; the Resident at, ii, 241 

Eaulds in Hyderabad, 287; B4jd of, 
287 

Kdziof Hyderabad Oity, his jarisdiotion, 
27, 29, 121, 220 ; his civil juris- 
diction, 184. — In Sikkim, his status 
and dnties, ii, 164, 165 

Keay, Mr. Seymoor, his opinions on the 
treasury of Hyderabad, 257, 258 ; 
on banking policy, 157 ; on the 
Courts, 167 

Kennard, Mr., a traveller, 257 

Kennaway, Sir John, Eesident at Hyder- 
abad, 61, 63 

Khdgan Range in Hazdra, ii, 49, 68, 74, 
148 ; view of, from Mdoas Bal, ii, 
62 

Ehaira'nnissd, wife of Col. A. Kirk- 
patrick, 118, 119. See Mihru*- 
nnissd 

Ehamman, a district of Hyderabad, 35 

Khana Bal bridge in Kashmir, ii, 114, 
115 

Khandaswdmi Mudaliyar of Hyderabad, 
173, 174, 179, 187, 188, 189, 190, 
192, 198, 195, 196, 202, 203. 206, 
209, 213, 232, 234, 239, 246, 248, 
254, 256, 258 : — his opinions on the 
nobles of Hyderabad, 152 ; on the 



origin of the Residency, 146 ; on the 
Ni^m*8 conduct at the Bi'smrilah 
ceremony, 167 : — his farewell visit, 
266 

Kbdopar Kar^wa in Kashmir, ii, 42 

Khardid, Battle of, 58 

Kharita to the Nizdm, Gk)vernor-Genenl*f, 
78, 80, 93 ; Nisdm's rage at, 95, 96, 
98, is pacified, 98, his reply, 108 

Khas tribe of N^pdl, described, ii, 228, 
229, 280 ; its sabdivisions, ii, 230, 
231 ; its cradle ii, 287 :— in British 
Regiments, ii, 231 

Khawds, (Ndpdlfs) as soldiers, ii, 231 

Khizing in Sikkim, ii, 217 

Kbusa Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 185, 186 

Khursb^d Jdh of Hyderabad, 102, 103, 
105 no^, 251 ; is the present 
Amir Kabir, 64 ; —as a candidate 
for Minister, 179, 'Azim 'Ali Khdn's 
opinion, 259. — His visit to the 
Resident, 242, 246, 247. 249, 252, 
253 ; Sir Sdldr Jang s opinion, 241, 
242, 244 :— his dinner with the 
Resident, 258, 260, 264.— Sir Sdldr 
Jang*s opinion of him, 244 

Kiranchiin Jammiin, ii, 134; described, 
ii, 89, 103 

Kirdatis of N^pdl, ii, 228 

Kiikpatrick, Col. A., Resident at Hyder- 
abad, 61, 119 ; marries a Ma- 
hammadan, 61. — Major William, 
Resident at Hyderabad, 61 

Kirpi Rdm, Diwdn of Kashmir, ii, 92, 
95, 100, 102, 123, 185, 144 :— 
his administration, 802, 803 ; his 
action in the famine, ii, 137, 138 ; 
his buildings on the Isle of Chundrs, 
ii, 88 ; his book on Kashmir, ii, 
137 : — his opinions, ii, 98, 96 ; on 
the land revenue system, ii, 188, 
139.-.Chhduni, 292:— Tank on 
the Takht-i-Sulaimdn, ii, 48 :— 
Name of a Sikh Governor of Kash- 
mir, 309 noit 

Kirtfpiir in N^pdl, ii, 234 ff, 238 

Kishara, a village near Hyderabad, view 
from, 159 

Kishn Dds, banker of Hyderabad, 110, 
111 

Kishn Singh Diw&o, of Jammuo, ii, 
186 

Kishngangd River of Kashmir, 269, 270, 
282 

Kishtw&r in Kashmir, obtained by 
Gnldb Singh, 306 : Mountains o^ 
ii, 77, 86 

Kistna River in Hyderabad, 2 
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Knowlea, Rer. J. H., bis place Dames of 

Kashmir, xx. 
Ki^nsar, Mts., in Kashmir, see K6ii8aran 

K<ithar;ii, 103, 104, 105, 106, 

126, 126, 133, 186 :— N&g Lake, 

u, 33. 137, 146 
Kdnsaran K(ithar in Kashmir, ii, 33, 48, 

86 
K6nt1un. See Pari Mahal 
K68i River of Nep61, ii, 179, 181, 222, 

223, 224, 226, 226 
K6t, the, at K&thm&ndii, ii, 236, 242 
K6th&r Mt, in Kashmir, ii, 129 
£6twil of Hyderabad, sUtos of the, 

24, 25, 206 
Kr&Ia Sangar Mt, in Kashmir, ii, 49 ; 

legend of, ii, 71, 72 
Eabgen Uma of Sikkim, ii, 176, 177 
Knbra. See Knda 
Kada Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 152, 185; 

view of, from Pbaldt, ii, 1 88 
Kneolnn Plains of Kashmir, 270 
Kolbarga in Hyderabad, 3, 31 ; as 

capital of the B6hmanis, 53 : — 

risited, 336; Mr. Brereton on the 

condition of, 138: — the Sijj4danishin 

of, 235— District of, 36 
Enlhet River in Sikkim, ii, 154, 214, 

218 
Enm&an taken by the G6rkh&s, ii, 239 
Ednd KaphuMt., in Jamm6n, ii, 87 
Eiinda Bal in Kashmir, ii, 63 
Ennwirs of N^p&l, the, ii, 231 
Ensiind&s of N^p41, ii, 228 
KntabSbibsofGolkonda, the, 53 
Kntba'ddin of Delhi conquers the 

Northern Deccan, 52 



Laehhmi Kint^ the G6rkbd Br^man, 

ii, 180, 191, 199, 200 
Laddkh, 270; an oatlying province of 

Kashmir, 267, 268 ; obtained by 

GnUb Singh, 806 ; administration 

of, 802 ; climate of, 271 
Udikhis of Kashmir, 271 ; their habitat, 

272 ; their characteristics, 272 
Likiang monastery in Sikkim, ii, 176, 

177 
Ladkha Dh^r Mt, in Jamm6o, ii, 81, 

83, 85. 90, 92, 97, 103, 105, 106 ; 

described, ii, 86 ; view from, ii, 85, 

87, 88, 106, 182 



La^adorje. See Vajrap&ni 
Lakes of Kashmir Valley, 284, 285; 
the mountain, 283 : — of Srioagar 
described, 293 
LaM Khdn*s Kila' in Kashmir, ii, 73 
\A\i. Ganl,a8eatof the Shamsn l-Umard 

family, 169 
Lalitdditya, fonnder of M^rtand in Kash- 
mir, 308 ; ii. 127 
La'lpiir in Kashmir, ii, 71 
Ldmas, the great avaidriy their spiritual 
and temporal position, ii, 173 :^f 
Sikkim, ii, 215 ; described, ii, 176. 
177 ; their position, ii, 215 ; life^ 
ii, 215, 216 ; duties, ii, 216 
Land Revenue in Hyderabad, 112, 227, 
280, Teling^d, 35, 36, Martfth- 
wdrf, 36, 87:— in Kashmir, ii, 82, 
33. 138, 139, 141, 142.— in Sik- 
kim, ii, 164. — Tenure, Hyderabad, 
86 
Ldndar in Jammiim, ii, 86, 88 ; de- 
scribed, ii, 104, 105, 106 
Langar festival at Hyderabad, 114, 116 ; 
processioD, 115, 116; origin, 115 
n<iU\ Niikm's behavionr at» 119, 
120 
LarCi L^ in Jammfin, ii, 86, 86 ; de- 
scribed, ii, 106, 106, 107, 130, 131; 
Tiew from, ii, ^^^ 105, 106, 180, 
131, 132 ; the new road, ii, 107 
Lashkar Jang of Hyderabad, 61, 70, 

100, 102, 107 
Lawrence, Sir Henry, at V^rodg, ii, 79 ; 

—Lord, ii, 93 
Lepchas of Sikkim, the, ii, 161 ; de- 
scribed, 162, 196 ; their dwellings, 
ii, 168 ; converted to Bnddhism, ii, 
167 
Lhichaug River, part of the Tistd in 

Sikkim, ii, 153 
Lhdchen River, part of the Tistll in 

Sikkim, ii, 153 
Lhichi River, part of the Tisttf in Sikkim, 

ii, 153 
Lho, a name for Sikkim, ii, 161 
Likhii River of N^pa], ii, 228 
Liffibds of Sikkim, the, ii, 161 ; de 
scribed, ii, 162; their dwellings, 
ii, 168 :— of N^p&I. U, 228 
Linewalas of Hyderabad defined, 19; 

— infantry, its composition, 23 
Liogampili gardens, seat of the VibUn*!- 

Umar&, 249 
Lingasagfir as a military station, 161 
Linshitang Plains of Kashmir, 270 
Local funds in Hyderabad, 39 
L6dhls in Hydetabad, 24 
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Low, Co]., Resident at Hyderabad, 62 ; 

bis opinion of Sur^ja'l-Molk, 136 
Liikbbawan, tbe Tiew from, ii, 77 
Lnmsden, General, commanding at Se- 

canderabad, 241 
Lnndri. See L&ndar 
Lank6t Mt., in Jammdn, ii, 81, 84, 

97, 109 ; descent from, ii, 83 ; riew 

from, ii, 82. 83 
Liiifa'nni8«&, wife of Sir Henry Rnssell, 

119 



Macbbindranitb, ii, 215, 244 
Maclean, Dr., Residency Sargeon at 

Hyderabad, 41 
Macnair, Lieut. , trarelling in Kasbmir, 

ii,2 
M&dhava R4o of Bar6da, 45 
Madn^ in Hyderabad visited, 236, 237 
Magars of N^p61, ii, 228, 230 ; tbeir 

sub-divisions, ii, 231 ; — in Britisb 

Regiments, ii, 231 
Mab4bb&rat Mount in Ndp&t, ii, 226 
Msb&d^va. See Siva, ii, 224 
Mab&k&la. See Siva, ii, 224 
Mab&1&kb&, a name for GhandiSji (9. v. ), 

168 
Mab&n Singb of Labore, takes Jammiin, 

305 
Mab&nadf River in D&rjfling District, 

ii, 181 
Mabayyu'ddin, Jodieial Secretary to tbe 

Minister of Hyderabad, 31 
Mabii Pass in Kashmir, ii, 81, 82, 86 
Mai River in D&ijfling District, ii, 181 
Mainam Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 204 
Mainwaring, Colonel, of tbe Hyderabad 

Contingent, on water supply, 167 
Maisiir. S^ Mysore 
Maiti^ya, tbe futare Buddha, bis image 

in tbe Himdlaya% ii, 174 
Majlis-i-M&lguxdrf at Hyderabad, 83, 

227 ; explained, 34 :— Sir Sdldr 

Jaog's proposals, 165: — Rustamji 

Yikajt^s opinion of, 221 
Makka Mosque of Hyderabad, 269 ; 

noticed, 84 
Malik Division of tbe Kashmiris, the, 

276 ; of Darbdl in JamroCiD, 274 
Malik Kdftir takes Dwarma Samudra, 

^2, Deogiri, 52, Wdrangal, 52 
Malkdpnr in Hyderabad visited, 222, 

223 
Maltby, Mr., Commissioner of Beror, 238 



Mdmd Ramas^i of Hyderabad, 259 
Mdo Taldo in Jammiin, ii, 91 
ManalgOi, a fort in Jammiin, ii, 4, 5 
Mdnas Bal, a lake in Kasbmir, 285 ; if, 

50, 148 ; described, U, 62, 63, 121, 

122 
MancbbaUnd in Jammdn, ii^ 81, 82, 

83 ; view from, ii, 110, 129, 130 
Mangal D<$o in Jammdn, defence of tbe 

fort of, ii, 6, 7 
Manjb^rd River, 2 ;— as a means o( water 

supply to Secunderabad, &c., 167 
Manjtisri, tbe Mortal B6dbi8attva, ii, 

244 ; bis image in tbe Himdtayas, 

ii, 174 
Aiansabddrt of Hyderabad, the sinecure 

posts of the, 109 
Mansfield, Mr., of Poona, 235 
Manufactures of Kasbmir described, 

299, 300, 301 
Mdnn^ba Buddha. See Buddba 
Marithw^ defined, 4 ; land revenue in, 

35, 37, 38 
Markham, Mr. Clements, on the climate 

of N^pdl, ii, 224, 225 
M^rrett, Mr., of Hyderabad, 80. 81, 98, 

113 
Marsydndi River of Mpk\ ii, 223, 237 
M&rtand in Kasbmir, temple of, 308 ; 

ii, 50 ; described, ii, 35 flF, ^125, 

126, 127 ; view from, ii, 126, 146 ; 

destruction of, ii, 126, 1*27 
Martin, Mr., Resident at Hyderabad, 

62 ; Sir Sdldr Jang^s opinion of 

him, 119, 135 
Miirw4ris in Hyderabad, 5 
M4tabar Singh Th&p&, Minister of 

N^p&l, ii, 242 
Matan. See Bawan 
Matsy^ndranitba. See Macbhindran4th 
M^ak, a district of Hyderabad, 35 ; its 

oonstitutioD, 161, 162 ; farmed out 

to Virabhadram, 141 
Medical ; administration of Hyderabad 

schools, 162, 163, Mr. Brereton's. 

opinion, 189.— Aid in Kasbmir, 

ii, 142 
M^^bav&bana of Kasbmir, ii, 127 
Mendong^ described, ii, 198 
Metcalfe, Sir Charles (Lord), at Hydera- 
bad, 13, 57, 62, 63, 133; ii, 123; 

bis action as Resident, 123ff, his 

reforms, 83 ; bis despatches, 125 ; 

bis relation to Palmer & Co. , 1 24 ; 

Sir S&lir Jang's opinion of him, 11^ 
Middle Mountains of Kasbmir, Mr. 

Drew on tbe, 269 ; described, 2S0, 

281 ; climate of 271 
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If ibrQ*Dnitt&, wife of Col. A. Eirkpatnck, 

61 ; see Kbaira'DDiBs& 
MihUr Sh^ Singh of Knsbmir, i^ 122 
Milamehi River of N^r&l* ii* 223 
MiliUry cbiefs of HydenlMu), practice 

of Goyernment loans from the, 15 ; 

their position, 20, 21 
MJD&wsr Tayf Rirer of Jammiin, 278, 

279; described, ii, 6, 7, 8, 10, 

15 
Minister of Hyderabad, bis nnk, 8, 

doties, 8, oflScial position, 8 ; — ^bis 

aatheritj, political, 6, 7, ezecntiTe, 

7, 8, judicial, 29, 30, 6nancial, 10 : 

— bis Tisit to a new Resident, 84. 

— See S&l4r Jang : — bis relation to 

the Niz&m, 81, 108, 109 
Mint of Siinagar described, ii, 75, 76 
Mir, in Jammiin, described, ii, 103, 

104 ; riew from, ii, IO4.— A tribe 

in Kashmir, ii, 32, 81.— And 8fr 

Mt, in Kashmir, ii, 86; ree Nnn 

Kun. — Mnnsbisat Hyderabad, tbeir 

former inflaence at the Residencv, 

119 
Mir Ahmad Khan, see Niz&m N&sir 

Jang: son of the first Niz&m, his 

rebdlion, 54 
Mir 'Alam, Minister of Hyderabad. 60, 
* 224, 259; bis career, 58 ;— as a 

Minister, 262. 263. —Opin ions about 

him, Sir H. Rossell's, 156, Mr. W. 

Palmers, 101.— His lake, 59 ; 

▼isited, 219, 258 
Mir 'Ali Mnr&d of Hyderabad, 102 
Mir Kamara'ddaula, 34 
Mir Kamni*ddin, the first Kiz&m, 53, 

54. See Niz&m 
Mir Ujak 'Ali Kb&n, 84]&r Jang, ton of 

Sir Sil&r Jang, 60 ; now Minister, 

60 
Mir Sbab&bn'ddin, father of th« first 

Niz&m, 54 
Mir Tar&b *A)i, the proper namesof S&I4r 

Jang (9. r.), 59 
Mini 'Ali, physician of Hyderabad, his 

Tiew of the Nis&m's health, 215 
Mlrzi MiiF& of Hyderabad, 218, 220 
Miy&n G<51 Singh of Piinchh, ii, 17, 18, 

23, 26, 27 
Miy6n Singh, Sikh Qovemor of Kashmir, 

ii, 61, 62, 95 
Moing RiTor in Sikkim, ii, 154 
Mon Lepcha Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 152, 

185, 213 
Monasteries, Baddhist, of Sikkim de- 
scribed, ii, 175 ; enumerated, ii, 

177 



I Mont Everest in N^p4], ii, 161, 182, 
190, 191.— Views of, from Sikkim, 
ii, 158, from Phaliit. ii, 187, 188 

Montgomerie, Colonel, of the Trigonome- 
trical Survey in Kashmir, 812, 318 ; 
ii, 48, 73: — helps the panorama, 
312 ; ii, 47, 61 

Moorcroft, the traveller in Kashmir, ii, 
121, 123 

Mortal Buddha. See M&nusha Buddha 

Mortals, the six elans of. in Himi- 
layan Bnddhism, ii, 171 

Morton, Major, on the scenery of Sik- 
kim, ii, 158 

M6ti Singh, R&j6 of Piinchh, ii, 24, 92 : 
his story, 311, 312 

Mub&risn'ddaula, uncle of Niz&m 
N&Hiru'ddanla, 118; his rebellion, 
57, 109, 113 

*' Muxbal4i " defined, 6; party at Hy- 
derabad, 77 

Mohammad 'Ali Khin,S&l&r Jang, father 
of Sir S&l&r Jang, 60 

Muhammad Fakhru'ddin Kh&n, the first 
Amir Kabir 63, his appearance 64 

Muhammad Farrukhsiyar, Emperor of 
Delhi when the first Nii&m arose, 
53 

Mohammad Hanif of Hyderabad, 236 

Mohammad B4fi'u*ddin Khiin, the Amir 
Kabir of this book, 64 ; his charac- 
ter, 64, 65 

Muhammad Shukiir of Hyderabad, 230, 
231, 234 ; bis character. 178 :— 
His reUtions to the Amir Kabir, 
199. — Bis opinions on the P^h 
lands, 212, 213.— Sir S41&r Jang*s 
opinion of him, 199 

Muhammad Toghlak of Delhi takes 
Wiraogal, 52, the Deccan. 52 

Maharomadans of Kashmir, 271, 272, 
275, 276 ; ii, 35 ; their numbers, 277 

Muhanp^r in Kashmir described, ii, 32 

Mubsin hin. 'Abdu*llah. See Mukaddam 
Jang 

Mukaddam Jang, Arab Chief of Hydera- 
bad, 172, 260 

Mukaramu'ddaula, nephew of Sir S^4r 
Jang, 73, 224, 248, 251 

Mukbta Sbdh of Srinagar ii, 75 ;~view 
from his house, ii, 44, 46 

Mukhtdro'l-Mulk, a title of Sir S&lir 
Jung (7. r,), 60 

Mill Ali Hills near Hyderabad, 159 ; 
command Trimalgiri, 155 ; Arab 
Guard at. 168 ; races at, 239, 240 

Muilas of Kashmir, tbe, their demeanour, 
ii, 35 
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Miiller, M., o! the French Bank, Bom- 
bay, 257 

Monlru'l-Mulk, Minister of Hyderabad, 
259 ; bis character, 59:— Mr. W. 
Palmer's opinion of, 94, 101 : — 
obtains Duodigal in j&gir^ 161. — 
A title in the family of Sir 8&14r 
Jang, 60 

Mantazimn'ddaola, a title of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, 63 

Maridp(ir, seat of the Mntahavyar 
Jang, 167 

Miirmis of the N(5p4l Valley, ii, 228 

Marree-B4ram<Lla Koute into Kashmir, 
298 

Mnmng. See Tarfti 

Mnasii RAm — a name of M. Baymond 
{q, V, ), 1 74 note 

Matabavvar Jang of Hyderabad, 196, 
210, 227, 228, 239 ; his appear- 
ance and descent, 185 ; his juris- 
diction, 167 ; his administration, 
211 : — Nlz&m's objection to his 
visiting the Resident, 179, 180.— 
His opinions on British interference 
at Hyderabad 263, on the Niz&m 
and the Ministers relations 261, 
262, 263, on the Niz4m and the 
Bailway 261, on the position of the 
ta'lvkddn 186 

Mu'tamidu'ddanla, an officisl of Hydera- 
bad, 69 

Mutiny, origin of the, 134, 135. — 
Hyderabad in tbe, conduct of. Col. 
Davidson 155, 156, Niz&tn 155. 156, 
Sir Saldr Jang 156. — Kashmir in, 
conduct of, Banbir Singh, 312, officers 
of tbe Grand Trigonometrical Survey, 
313, 314.— Ndp&lin, ii, 241 

Muzafar4b&d Route into Kasmir, 298 

Myong River in Ddrjiling District, ii, 181 

Mysore— Sir S4I4r Jang's views of tbe 
British policy as regards, 103 : his- 
toricAltketch of, 103, 104 



N. 

Nfigdrjun Mountain in Kdpdl, ii, 226 
Nagar-Karnlil, a district of Hyderabad, 

35 
Nagrotd in Jammtin, ii, 91 
Nabari M&r Canal of Srioagar, 288, 289; 

ii, 74 ; described, ii, 60, 119 
N4ib Ta'lukd&rs, former duties and 

status of, 32 
Nakshbandi Sayyids, the, ii, 75 note^ 123 



Na'l S&hib procession at Hyderabad, the, 
122 ; explained, 123 noU 

Naldr(ig, a district of Hyderabad, 85; 
visited, 68 

Nalganda, a district of Hyderabad, 35 ; 
irrigation projects in, 113 ; visited, 
248, 249 

Namchi in Sikkim described, ii, 218 

Nan Sur Range, views of, ii, 9 

Nand&d^ri Mountain in Kamiun, ii, 222, 
223 

N&od&ir, a district of Hyderabad, 85; 
visited, 236 :— Sikh Colony at, 6 

Nanga Parbat, Mountain in Kashmir, 
270, 281 ; ii, 50, 129, 146 :— view 
of, from Sh(ip^o, ii, 30 

Napier of Magdala, Lord, visited, 235 

N&rdyani River of N^p&l, ii, 228 

Nark4ilpili in Hyderabad visited, 248, 
249 

Narsing Mountain, in Sikkim, 11,152,154, 
199. 211, 213. 217 ; view of, from 
Phallit, ii, 188 

Nar(i Canal in Kashmir, 285; ii, 62 
described, ii, 74 

Nasim B6gh, near Kashmir, ii, 58 

N&sir Jang, a title of Mir Ahmad Khiko, 
54, 55 

Nasru'llah Kb6n, First Jadge of the 
Criminal Court of Hyderabad, 31 ; 
his views on tbe administration of 
justice, 99 

Nan Nagar Kardwa in Kashmir, ii, 42 

Naushahra in Jammiin described, ii, 5, 
6, 7,8 

Navang Losang, the first Dalai Lim*, 
ii, 172 

Naw&b S4hib. a title of Sir S41&r Jang 
(g. t;.), 60 

N4zim Jang, talukddr of AYirangal, 172, 
183, 200, 243 

N^p4I,ii,151 ; term explained, ii, 221. — 
Geography of, ii, 221 flf ; analogy to 
Kashmir, ii, 221 ; area, ii, 252 and 
note; monn tains, ii, 223, 224; rivers, 
ii, 160. 161, 222, 223 ; scenery, ii, 
250, 251 ; climate, ii,224, 225 ; vege- 
tation, ii, 225, 251. — Population, 
ii, 228 ff, 252 ff ; dweUings, 252 ; 
army, ii, 231, 256 ; religion, ii, 248, 
244,245, Buddhism, ii, 171 ; history, 
ii, 237 ff, uncertain chronology, ii, 
239 vote ; trade, ii, 255 ; rovenaeSy 
ii, 256 ; roads, ii, 250 ; architecture 
ii, 243, 251, compared wiUi that of 
Kanara ii, 247. — Politics, ii, 259, 
260 ; relations with England, ii, 240, 
241, 262, with Tibet, 11, 262, 268 ; 
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reTolufcions, character of the local, 
ii, 839.— View of, from the SinglUa 
Range, ii, 160. — "War with England, 
ii, 167, 240, 241, 2 12.— VaUey, geo- 
graphy of, ii, 225, 226 ; geographical 
position of, ii, 224, analogy to Eaah- 
mir Valley, ii, 226, 227 ; area, ii^ 222 ; 
monntaiDs, ii, 226 ; climate, ii, 227, 
228 ; cities, ii, 235 ; chief boildings, 
ii, 235, 236, 237.— Eastern, des- 
cribed, ii, 160, 161 

New&rs of the N^p41 Valley, ii, 228 ; des- 
cribed, U, 229, 238, 284, 268 ; as 
soldiers, ii, 231 ; the Mall dynasties 
of, ii, 237 

Newspapers, English, in India ; in- 
trigues with Hyderabad, 110, 111 : 
— attitude towards Kashmir Govern- 
ment, ii, 102 

Ngaryam Mountain, in Sikkim, ii, 153 

Nicholson, Qenl. John, at Srinagar, ii, 
43; at V^D6g, ii, 79 

Nightingale, Major, of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, 142. 151: — His views 
on the nlahddri system of Cavalry, 
148 

Ninyetso Lake in Sikkim, ii, 154 

Nisb&t B4zh, the, at Srinagar, 295 ; ii, 
117, 147, 150 ; described, ii, 56, 57 

Niz&m AfzaluMdaula is the Niz&m of 
this volume ; succeeds Niz&m 
Niisini'ddaola, 57 ; his status as 
regards the British Government, 
49, 50 ; his situation if his Govern- 
ment f tiled, 213, 214.— His share 
in public affairs, 187, 188 ; inter- 
ference in the administration of the 
P&gdh lands, 198, 199 ; authority, 
poHtic'il, 16, military, 7, police, 26 ; 
opposition to sanitary improvement, 
206, 207 ; abolishes transit duties, 
75. — His appearance, 85, 86. — His 
character, 48, 49 ; administrative 
powers, 203, 205 ; his suspicious- 
ness, 164, 195, 216. 217, as to food 
222 ; his objection to the Mutahav- 
var Jang visiting the Resident, 179, 
180 ; his attitude towards falirs, 
72, 89 ; his dreams, 78, 163, 188, 
198 ; his behaviour at the Langar 
festival, 119, 120.— His attitude 
towards the Courts, 126, 128 ; 
encourages persons to oppose them, 
123, Arabg, 128, nobles, 100.— 
His health, 128. 190, 218, 224, 
226, 233, 248 ; objects to medical 
treatment, 190, 195, 213 ; opinions 
of the Amir Kabfr, 254, of Mirx& 



'AU, 215 : — arrangements to be 
made at his death, Sir George Ynle's 
view, 71, 72, 76 ; his death, 47.— 
The Govemor-General*8 hharita, 98 ; 
his rage, 95, 96 ; his ultimate satis- 
faction, 98 ; his reply, 108.— His 
debts, 231, 232, 243 ; a native 
banker's estimate, 184. — His con- 
duct in the Mutiny, 155, 156 ; his 
custom at the RanuLz&n festival, 80 ; 
his presimied share in the bribe 
offered by the VikiUm'l-Umar&, 244 ; 
the case of B&lmukand, 192, 193 ; 
author's letter on appointment, 91, 
98.— In audience, 233, 247, 248 ; 
the author's first, 84 ff, 91, 92, be- 
fore departure for Berar, 222, 224, 
225,226, last, 264, 265, 266.— HU 
relations to the Resident, 49, Sir G. 
Yule's view, 72 : — to the Minister, 
always the same, 108, 109; to 
Sir S&l&r Jang, 42, 168, 164, 207, 
208, 209, 213, 282, 244, 245, 246, 
249, 250, 251, 252, 258, 269, 260 : 
—bis jealousy, 45, 137, 163, 240 ; 
cause of it, 47 : — opinions about it. 
Sir S4l&r Jaog's, 205, 206, the 
British Government's, 78, the pnb- 
lic, 214, Ahmad 'Alfs, 255, 256, 
MnUhavvar Jang*^ 261, 262, 263 : 
— his dispute, 60; opinions about 
it. Sir Siidr Jang's 107, 200, Sir G. 
Yule's, 70, the public, 218, a native 
judge's, 88, a native banker's, 87, a 
native cavalry officer's, 97 : — bis re- 
conciliation, 81 : — objections to the 
Minister's tour, 166, 191, 192, 196. 
— His behaviour at the Bi'smillah 
Ceremony, 164, 187, 188 ; opinions 
about it, G6vind B&o's, 190, 191, a 
native bank er'8,1 94, a native officer's, 
1 91, Sir S&l4r Jang's, 1 98. —Opinions 
about him, Mr. W. Palmer's, 94, 
101, 102, Khandasw4mi's, 147, a 
native banker's, 87 :— of his charac- 
ter. Sir G. Yule's, 78, Sir S41&r 
Jang's, 101, 104, 105, 171, 188:— 
of his self-isolation. Sir S&14r 
Jang's, 129, Col. Briggs^s, 96, a na- 
tive judge's, 94, 95. — His opinions 
on the English, 72, on the adminis- 
tration of Berar, 76, on the Extradi- 
tion Treaty, 118, of Jamsetjee, 164, 
on the Ain Akbari, 106. — His con- 
duct as to the Railway, 247, 248, 
263, 264 :— his ideas, 49, 77, 118, 
254, 256. 257, 258 -.—opinions on 
it, Amir Kabir's,254, 255, 263, the 
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MutabaTTar JaDgV, 261. —His an- 
cestrj, 58: — the first Niz&m, bit 
rise, 53, life, 53, connectioa with 
N&dir Sb&h, 54, death, 54 :— N6sir 
Jang, succeeds the first Niz&m, 55 ; 
fights the French, 55, death 55 : — 
Muzaffar Jang protected by the 
French 55, death 55 :— 'AW, 118 ; 
deposes SaUbat Jan?, 55 ; his 
reign, 55, 56 ; his revenue arrange- 
ments. 37: — Sikandar J&b, success 
*AH, 57 ; his reign, 67 ; his be- 
haviour to Chand&ji, 168 ; Sir H. 
Bnssell*s opinion of him, 156 :^ 
N6sini'ddau)a, 118 ; succeeds Sik- 
andar J&b, 57 ; his reign, 57 ; his 
QoTemment, 120, 130, 158; his 
folly, 136 ; opinions of him, Lord 
Ellenborough's, 164, GenL Fraser's, 
158 :— Mahbdb 'Ali Eh&n, succeeds 
Afzalu'ddaula, 58. — His Deccan 
defined, 1 ; dominions defined, 1. — 
His jewel, 11, 16, 155, 165, 192, 
193, 194 

Niz&m Sb&bs of Ahmadoaggar, the, 53 

Niz&mats, Court Troops in Hyderabad, 
24 

Niz4ma1.MuIk. a title of the first Niz&m, 
53, 54. See Ni24ai 

Nobles of Hyderabad, their isolation, 
101, 108, 109, 118 ; Sir S4]4r Jang's 
opinion, 106 :— their indebtedoeFS, 
133: — their qualifications for high 
posts, 251 :— their attitude towards 
the Residents, 172, 173 ; towards 
the Courts, 128, 135. — Opinions 
about them, Khandasw6mi Muda- 
liyar's, 152 ; Mr. Seymoor Keay's, 
167 

Nun Kun Mountains of Kashmir, 270, 
281 

N(ir Chamba Cascade at Bahr&mgnl, in- 
scription at, ii, 20 

Nur Jab&n's Mosque at Srioagar, 292 ; 
ii, 47 

Nyingmapa sect of Buddhism, ii, 210 'noit 



0. 

Octroi duties in Hyderabad, reform of, 

38, 39 
Ogilvy family at Hyderabad, the, 174 
Oldfield, Dr., his view of the Gdrkblo, 

ii, 231 
Outer HUls of Kashmir described, 278, 

279, 280; climate, 271 :— are the 

Siw&'iks, 278 :— Mr. Drew on, 269 



Padamsi Nainsi, banker of Hyderabad, 
114, 184. 208 

P&dar obtained by Gul&b Singh, 306 

Padmap6oi, ii, 198, 244. See AvaI6kit^- 
vara 

Padmasambhava, ii, 210 noit : the Budd- 
hist teacher, in Sikkim, ii, 169 

P4dsh&h B&gh at Gulmarg in Kashmir, 
stories of, ii, 73 

P&g&h in Hyderabad, their numbers, 19. 
— J&girs defined, 7. — Lands de- 
fined, 20 ; origin of, 63 : — ad- 
ministration of, 167, 194, 214, 215, 
civil, 84, judicial, 26, police, 25 ; 
Amir Kabir's arrangements, 183, 
186 ; Nis&m's interference, 198, 
199 ; opinions of, Amir Kabir's, 178, 
Mahaminad Shnk<ir*s, 212, 213 : — 
visited, 68 

Pah&ris. of Kashmir, 271, 273 ; des- 
cribed, 274, 275 ; their habitat, 
272, characteristic8,272.— Of N^p&l, 
see P&rbatiy6s ; in D&fjiling, des- 
cribed, ii, 196 

Paingang& River, 2 

P&kh41 Lake in Hyderabad, 3 ;~ 
forests, 214 

Palmer and Co. of Hyderabad, 12 ff, 
183, 146, 156:— Col. Brigga's 
bpinion of, 96 :~8ummary of the 
case, 125:— the action of, 124, 
125 ; Mr. W. Palmer's share, 124« 
125 :— Lord Hastings on, 125, Mr. 
Adam 0!i,125.— Mr. W., 18 flF, 107, 
1 10, 111 ; his death, 15 ; his funeral, 
240 : his opinions, of the Nis&m,94, 
101, 102, of Sir S6l4r Jang,94, 101, 
of former Ministers, 94, 101, of the 
Courts, 102, of English demeanour, 
76.— Mr. Hastings, his grave, 190. 
—Captain, son of Mr. W., 133 

Pa]p& in Ndp&l, ii, 237 

Pandim Mountain in Sikkim, ii, 152, 
154, 188 

Pandits of Kashmir, the, 275 

P&ndr^nthan in Kashmir, ii, 146, 150; 
described, ii, 59, 60, 124, 125; ito 
antiquities, 308 ; the temple at, 
293 ; use of the roins, ii, 61 

P4ngi in Cbamb6, ii, 87 

Panj&l See Pant^il. 

Panorama fiom the Takht-i-Sulaimdn, 
ii, 47 ff ; Col. Monl^omerie he1ps» 
312 
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Pdnp6r in Kashmir, ii, 42 
Pantari Peak in Kashmir, ii, 24, 26 
Pantsdl, the pronanoiation of, 268 naU 
Psper-making in Kashmir, 38, 800 ; ii, 
68 ; described, 299, 800, 301 ; ii, 76 
Paranjndi Modalijar of Secnnderabad, 

the rernacalsr church of, 160 
Pdrbati^ of N^pdl described, ii, 228, 

240 flf 
Pdrbbaoi, a district of Hyderabad, 35 
Pari Mabal at Srinagar, 295 ; ii, 56 
Parist^ Moantains of Jammiin, ii, 106, 

111,132 
Parniy^ district of Bengal, ii, 151 
Par6t in Jammdo, ii, 15 
Pirsfs in Hyderabad, 76 
Pattdb Shdh of Srinagar, 300 
Partdb Singh, Mah^jd of Kashmir, his 

policy, 312 ; ii, 135 
P^rrati, as a N^p^i goddess, ii, 44 
Passes into Kashmir, 282, 283 
P^tan in N^pdi, ii, 234 flf, 238, 246 :— 

described, ii, 73, 74 :— antiquities 

of, 308 
Pathar Maqid at Srinagar, the, 292 
Pemberton, Dr., Residency Surgeon at 

Hyderabad, bis suicide, 154, his 

character, 154 
Pemyangehi in Sikkim, ii, 176, 177, 204, 

206, 214, 217, 219 ; described, ii, 

207 ff, 217 ;— chief Ldma, u, 215 ; 

the MS. at, ii, 167 
Penchho Namgd becomes R^ji of Sikkim, 

ii. 167 
People of Hyderabad, their demeanour, 

84, 85, 103, 117 ; towards EngUsh 

officers, 140; Sir J. T. Grant's 

opinion, 220 
Perron at Hyderabad, 56 
P^sh^waris in the Kashmir Army, ii, 17 
P^hkdr of Hyderabad defined, 8 :— as a 

commander of the Sikh troops, 23 
Peshuianji Yikaji, banker of Hyderabad, 

12, 105 : his house, 107 
Phalalum. See Phaldt 
Phaliit Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 152, 154, 179, 

184 ; described, ii, 185 ; new from, 

ii, 178, 179, 187 
Phedang, ii, 198, 199, 200 
Pb^dang Monastery of Sikkim, ii, 176, 

177 
Plr Pantsdl, Pass, 283 ; ii, 49 ; described, 

ii, 73 ff.— Range, u, 20, 49 ; de- 
scribed, 282 ; Tiew of, ii, 9, 22, 

28, from Rdjanrf, ii, 11, from 

Jhtflam River, ii, 125. —Stream, 

deaeribed, ii, 23.— Route, S98 ; ii, 
188 ; see Bhimbar Route, 268 



Plane trees of Kashmir, ii, 38, 57, 58, 
63 

P6khrd in N^pdl, ii, 237 

Police in Hyderabad, 82 ; described, ^4 : 
—reforms in, 232 ; Sir Sdldr Jang's 
proposals, 165, 166 -.—procedure in 
a case of murder, 122 : — Mr. Brere- 
ton's opinions on, 139, 140 : — the 
jdgirddn' system, 165, 209, 210, 
223 :— the Amir Kabir's arrange- 
ments. 68, 69 ; in Kashmir, ii, 143 

Pong in Sikkim, ii, 202 

Ponies of Kashmir, ii, 75 ; described, ii, 
68, 64 

Poplar ATcnue of Srinagar, 290, 291 ; 
origin of, ii, 87 ; view from, ii, 43 

Postal administration of Kashmir, ii, 104 

P<5shidD(i in Jammiin described, ii, 20, 
21 

Poshkar Hill in Kashmir, ii, 73 

Price, Major, Chief EngiDoer in Hydera- 
bad, 148, 144, 149, 207 

Prithfi N^rdyan Sdh of N^pdl, ii, 287, 
238 ; oonqnera N^pdl, ii, 237, the 
Kirdntis, the Limbiis, ii, 237 

Proudfoot, Major, of the Nizdm's Ser- 
vice, 79, 81, 109, 137 

Pranths. See Piinchh, ii, 17 

Public works in Hyderabad, Mr. Brere- 
ton*s opinion, 139 : — British ma- 
chinery at Trimalgiri, 140, 141, 204 

Pdnchh, conferred on Dhy^n Singh, 305 : 
— obtained by GnUb Singh, 811, 
312.— R^jd of, see M<$ti Singh ; his 
army, 304 ; his administration, 801 

Pdran Mall, banker of Hyderabad, 12, 
110, 111 :— Oolonel Briggs on, 154 

P(ishan. See Pdshidn^ 



Rabdenchi in Sikkim, ii, 167 ; described, 

ii, 217 
Races of Hyderabad, 5 
Rafik Tdwaru*ddaula of Hyderabad, 

258 ; his character, 231, 232 
Rahmin B^g of Hyderabad, 287 
Rdi Biijia of Hyderabad, position of 

the, 86 
Raiehiir in Hyderabad, 814.— Dodb, 8, 

—West, a district, 85. -Bast, a 

district, 85.— Railway station al, 

151 
Railway, to Hyderabad, Nisllm's Tiews of 

the, 77, 247, 248, 254, 256, 257, 

258 ; Amir Kabir*s opinion, 268 ; 
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Mniabayrar Jang's opiaioD, 261 :-- 
Nizdm gives his consent, 263, 264. 
— Opinions on. Sir Sdl^r Jang's, 
118. a native banker's, 114.— To 
Knlbarga, 66. — Jurisdiction of Aonir 
KaWr, 159, 160.— Station at Rai- 
cbdr, 151 

Kalnawdri, a canal in Srinagar, 288, 289 

K&ji, in Hyderabad, 8, 9 :— Faklru- 
'llah of R^jauri, ii, 13 : — Indarjit 
of Hjderabad, position of, 36 : — 
KA of Srinagar, 300, his house, ii, 
44 : — Mablpat B&m of Hyderabad, 
57 :— Narindar, P^hk4r of Hyder- 
abad, 81, 160, 210 ; character of, 
229. — Of B&janri, Muhammadan 
R6jp<its, ii, 15 

Hdjataringini, the Kashnu'ri Obronicle, 
307 

K6jauri, ii, 80 : described, ii, 9 ff ; ob- 
tained by Oul&b Singh, 311, 312 : 
—the lUj&s of, ii, 8, 9 

Rajdndra Vikram S&h of Ndp4l, ii, 240, 
241 

B4jp<its in Hyderabad, 5, 6 ; troops, 
24. — In Kashmir, ii, 26 ; among 
the D6gr&«, 273.— In N<5p&l, ii, 229, 
231 

Eim Kisbn Kanw4r, great-grandfather 
of Jang Bah4dar of Ndp&], ii, 243 

Bdm Rdo of Hyderabad, discovery of Jang 
BakLdnr's plot, 133, 134 

Bdmaniijam Mndaliyar, of Secunderabad, 
141 ; his schools, 160 

Bdmaswdmi Mndaliyar, banker of Hy- 
derabad, 12 

Ramaz&n, Niz&m's custom at the, 80 

Rdmban in Jaromfim, ii, 83, 107, 108 

Rdm^r Bdo, Zaminddr, of Hyderabad, 
211 

Bdm^sark6td in Hyderabad, visited, 210, 
211 

Ramman River in Sikkim, ii, 154 

Rdmnagar, conferred on Sochdt Singh, 
305 ; obtained by Guldb Singh, 307 

R&mp(ir Bund^l^ in Jamm(in described, 
ii, 4 

Rdmsii in Jammdn, described, ii, 108, 
109, 110, 129. 130 ; see Wdtldndar. 
—River, ii, 108, 109, 129, 130 

Ran Bahddur Sah of Ndp&l, ii, 239, 240 
241 

Ranbir Singh of Kashmir, ii, 93, 135 ;— 
his character, ii, 142, 143 ; his fear 
of the EuRlish press, ii, 102, 136 ; 
his poVicj in the Mutiny, 312 ; bis 
loyalty, ii, 143, 144 ; his views, ii, 
93 ff, on Russia, ii, 136, on the 



Kashmiris, ii, 144 ; bis life in 
Kashmir, ii, 96, 97 ; interviews 
with him, ii, 93 ff, 101 

Rang Mahal at Hyderabad, 61, 62, 119 

Rangchu. See Rangpa River 

Rangit River in Sikkim, the Great, ii, 
152, 154, 194, 207, 217, 219 ; df- 
■cribed, ii, 204, 207.— The Little, 
ii, 154 

Rangnyong River in Sikkim, ii, 153 

Rangpa River in Sikkim, ii, 154, 201 

Rani&ri Mt, in Kashmir, ii, 28 

Raojit D4o, Rdjd of Jamman, 304, 305 

Ranjit Kanwdr, grandfather of Jang 
Bahddur of Ndpdl, ii, 243 

Ranjit Mall of Bhdtgdon, ii, 237 

Ranjit Singh of Lahore, in Jaromiin, 
305; confers it on Guldb Singh, 
305 ;— in Kashmir, 309 ; adven- 
ture on the Walar Lake, ii, 65 

Rapti River of Ndpdl, ii, 222. 223 note 

Rashidu'ddaula of Hyderabad, 239 

Rashidu*ddin Khdn, Vikdrul-Umard, 
afterwards Amir Kabir, 64 

Ratan Pantfdl Pass, ii, 20 ; described, 
ii, 17, 18 

Raten Pir. See Ratan Pant«dl, ii, 17 

Ratang River in Sikkim, ii, 154, 207, 
208, 217 

Rdth6rs. See Rdjpdts 

Ratnasambhava, the Dhj&ni Buddha, 
ii, 170, 244 ; his colour, 175 

Rdvi River, 279 

Raymond, the French commander io 
Hyderabad, 23, 56 ; his tomb, 174 

Records of the Residency at Hyderabad, 
108, 110, 111, 113. 120, 123ff, 126, 
129, 130, 134, 136, 153. 155, 156, 
158 

Reformed Troops of Hyderabad. 23, 79, 
116, 117, 134, 215 ; defined, 20 ; 
their numbers, 20 ; reviewed, 134, 
137 ; — Sir G. Yule's policy towards, 
83 ; Sir Sdldr Jung's reasons for 
raising, 174, 175; — opinions on. 
Col. Briggs's, 83, 84 ; Sir J. T. 
Grant's, 111 

Rdkhti River in D&rjiling District, ii, 181 

Renak in Sikkim, ii, 160 

Residency at Hyderabad, origin, 146, 
147 ; built by Col. A. Kirkpatrick. 
61 ; baU at, 138. 139 ;— gardens, 
fdte in the, 201, 202 :— servants, 
bribes to, 241 

Resident at Hyderabad, political origin 
of, 56. — His duties, xiii, political, 
50, civil, 50, military, 51 ; — his- 
tory of, 61 ; — his relations to Nizdm, 
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49, 50;^lii8 isolation, 96, 172, 
173; Sir G. Yale's view. 72.— 
Former, opinions on. Sir S&Ur Jang's, 
119 ; a native judge's. 94, 95.— At 
E6thm&nd(i in N^piU, ii, 241 

Bevenne System, in Hyderabad, 35 ff; 
in Kashmir, ii, 142. — Farming, in 
Hyderabad, 141 

Rhododendrons in Sikkim, ii, 158, 182, 
188, 184, 189 

Bimbi&ra River described, ii, 80 

Riots in Hyderabad in 1847, 57 

Rlshis, the, of Kashmir, 276 ; ii, 82, 69, 
70 

Roads in Hyderabad, 41 

Robertson, Colonel, of the Royal Scots 
Fusiliers, 149. 151, 204 

Rocke, Captain, of Hyderabad, 116, 137 

Roh^las in Hyderabad, 6 

Roh^las of Hyderabad, 288 ; deBned, 19 ; 
a story of, 142 

R6hini River in D&rjiling District, ii, 
181 

Routes into Kashmir, described, 297, 
298 

Roy Royan. See R&i R&yan 

Ruknu'ddaula as a minister, 262, 263 

Rule in India, relative popularity of 
British and native, 180, 182. 183, 
184 :— Sir S41ir Jang's view, 183 

Rumbold, Sir W., of Hyderabad, 13 ; 
his action in the case of Palmer h, 
Co., 124; his grave. 190 

R(jmi Troops in Hyderabad, 24 

Rassell, Sir Henry, Resident of Hydera- 
bad. 13, 18, 62. 63, 119; dis- 
patches, 156, 157 ; his opinion of 
former ministers, 156, of Cbandti 
L6l, 158. — Opinions about him. Sir 
• S4I&r Jang*s, 119, 185 

Rosstan advances in Asia, Sir S&l&r 
Jang's ideas on the. 103 

Rustamji VikHJi, ta'lvkddr of Sh<irap(ir, 
138 : his marriages, 197, 198 :— his 
opinions of Sir S&I&r Jang, 197 ; of 
the civil administration, 221 ; of 
the Majlis-i-M41guz&rl, 221 ; of the 
Hyderabad officials, 197 

Ryots in Hyderabad, state of the, 36 

Ryot\o6T% in Dirjiling, ii, 197 



S. 



Sabarkum Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 184, 189; 

view from, ii, 158 
S6bit Jang, a title of Sir Henrr Russell, 

63 



Sadftsh^pet District of Hyderabad, the 
old, 157 ; visited, 69 

Sadr Ta'lukd&r, position and duties of, 
34 

Safdar Kh&n, ancestor of Sir S&14r Jang, 
the first Muniru'l-Mulk, 60 

S4h dynasty of N^pal, descent of the, 
ii, 241 

S4hs of N^p&l, ii, 229 

S^haj R^, Pandit, of Kashmir, ii, 30 

S^hibnagar, a seat of Sir Sdldr Jaoff, 
174 

S^his of N^p&I. See Sdhs 

Sdhfi Rdj4 of Sat^h^ 127 

Sdbds of Kashmir, the, 274 

Saifapiir in Kashmir, ii, 63 

Saifa'ddaula, an Arab Jama'ddr in Hy- 
derabad, 23, 172, 202, 243 ; his 
wealth, 116, 117 

Saifu'Uah of Srinagar, a shawl mer- 
chant, ii, 61, 75 

Saivamirgi N^wdrs of Ndp41, ii, 234 

Sakti, explained, ii, 171 

S4kya Muni, the chief mortal Buddha in 
the Him&layas, ii, 171 ;— his images, 
ii, 174; at Pemyangchi in Sikkim, ii^ 
209, at Changcbiliog in Sikkim, ii, 
212 

Sakya Singha. See Sakya Muni, ii, 212 

S&14r Jang ; see Minister ; a title in the 
family of Sir S&l&r Jang, 60 ; his 
descent, 60 ; his character, 43, 46 ; 
—in audience with theNiiim, 232, 
233, 265, 266, his demeanoar, 234 ; 
his despondency under difficalties, 
166; his attitude towards the 
BashiruMdaula,207.— Hislife.letter 
to Mr. Dighton on first appointment, 
43; helps in the Deccnn Report^ 
186 ; opposed by the Daftardirs, 
120 ; in the Mutiny, 156 ; resigns, 
61 ; his later years, 47 ; death 
from cholera, 58 ; his possible suc- 
cessor. Sir Q. Yale's opinion, 71. — 
His statas, pecuniary means, 108 ; 
house, 92 ; stables, 170, 197, 201 ; 
estate at Dundigal, 161. — His pri- 
vate affiftirs, the Bi'smi*llah (7. v.) 
ceremony ; at dinner, 100 ; lunches 
at the Residency, 73 ; farewell to 
the author, 256, 257 :— visits Se- 
cunderabad, 203. 204, 216 ; Tri- 
malgiri and BaUram, 204, 205 ; 
Royal Scots Fusiliers, 204, offers a 
present, 208.— His administration, 
6, 7, 8 ; education, 41, public 
works, 40, forestry, 42, suppression 
of crime, 82, school at Hyderabad, 
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198, transit duties, 75 : — proposals 
of reform, civil, 165, police, 165, 
166, BfajUs-i-M&lgoz&d, 165 ; hesi- 
tation tocarrj them ont^, 200, 201, 
217 : — his reforms, civil, 31, 33 ; 
judicial, 26, 27ff; finances, 16ff; 
state debt, 17 ; land revenne, 38 ; 
police, 25 ; military, 21 ; — opposed, 
42. — Hiscondact during a famine, 
Sir G. Tale*s view, 75 ; his reason 
for raising the Reformed Troops, 
174, 175 ; releases the Niz&iu's 
jewel, 192. — Attitude of the Niz&m 
towards, 213, 232, 244, 245, 246, 
249, 250, 251, 252, 258, 259, 260 ; 
Niz&m's jealousy, 137, 163, 240, 
rudeness, 163, 164, dispute, 60 ;~ 
Sir S&l&r Jang's view, 107, 183, 
200, 205, 206, of his conduct at the 
Brsmi'Uah ceremony, 198 ;— opin- 
ions about it, Qovemment, 78, 
pubUc, 214, 218, Sir G. Yule's, 70, 
Mutahayyar Jang*f, 261, 262, 263. 
Sayyid 'Ali's, 208, 209, Ahmad 
'Alfs, 255, 256, a native cavalry 
officer's, 97. — His going on tour, 
166 ; Niz&m's objection, 191, 192, 
196 ; Goverment view, 208 ; SirG. 
Yule's, 181. — His views : of men, 
the Niz&m, his character, 101, 171, 
his isolation 129, his share in the 
administration, 187, 188, his ad- 
ministrative powers 203, 205, his 
interference in the Pig&h lands, 198, 
199 ; — ^nobles, their political educa- 
tion, 109, isolation of the, 106, their 
attitude to the Resident, 173 ;— 
Arabs, 117, 118, their influenoe, 
131, 132 ;~former Residents, 135 ; 
yik&ru*M7mar& 183, his conduct, 
244, his restoration to favour, 107, 
171, 244;— Amir Kabfr, his be- 
haviour, 107 ;— Khursh^ J&h, 244, 
his visit to the Resident, 241, 242, 
248, 244;— Gdvind RAo, 201;— 
Muhammad Shuk(ir, 199 :— of ad- 
ministration, Courts, 206, Railway, 
118, School of Engineering, 220, ex- 
ploration of the G6d4vari, 194 :— 
of policy, revenue, 229, Britlih in 
Mysore, 108, restoration of Ber6r, 
74, 76, 104, 170, 171 ;— resigning 
office, 250, 251, 252; Russians in 
Central Asia, 108 : — of affairs, origin 
of the Mutiny, 184, 135 ; local 
political literature, 165 ; British 
officials manying natives, 119 ; re- 
lative popalarity of British and 



native rule, 183 ; author's depart- 
ure from Hyderabsd, 241, 242 ; 
author's policy, 77 ; the audience 
before departure for Ber&r. 224, 
225. — Opinions about him, Mr. W. 

Palmer's. 94, 101, 102 ; Mr. Brere- 

ton's, 139; Rustamji Yikaji's, 197 ; 

Khandasw&mi's, 147; 'Asim *Ali' 

Kh&n's, 211, 259 ; a native cavalry 

officer's, 144; a native judge's, 110 ; 

a native banker's, 87, 120, 121 
S41ih hin 'Akrabi of Hyderabad, 155, 

187, 194 
SamUni Valley in Jamm(in described, ii, 3 
S&mantabhadra, the Dhy&ni B6dhi8attva, 

ii, 170 
Sams&mu'ddiula, uncle of the Niz&m, 

evades the Coarts, 99 
Sandakpbu in Sikkim, ii, 190, 191 ; de- 
' scribed, ii, 182, 183 ; view from, ii, 

182 :— road from Charati, ii, 183, 1 84 
Sangha, image of, in the Himalayas, 

ii, 174 
Sangya Koncho. See S&kya Muni 
Sanitation, in Hylerabad, 41 : — City, 85, 

142, 179, 185, 209, 213,219, 221 ; 

Niz&m 's opposition, 206, 207 ; Sir 

G. Yule's opinion, 79. — in Srfnagar, 

ii, 94 
Sapt Uandakf River system of N^p6l, 

ii, 223 
Sapt Kausiki River system of N^p61, 

ii, 223 
Sar&i Sayyid&b&d in Jamm(in described, 

ii, 4, 8 
Sarf-i-Kh&s Districts in Hyderabad, 

defined, 7, 8 ; administration of, 34, 

justice 26, police 25. — ^Troops of 

Hyderabad, 24, defined, 19, num- 
bers, 19 
Sarja River of N^p&l, ii, 222 
Sarpa Sangar Hill in Kashmir, ii, 24, 26 
SarvanagAT, a seat of Sir S&l4r Jang^ 

17a, 174 
Sat6nk6t in N^p&l, ii, 241 
Sat4r&, R6J&9 of, historical sketch of the, 

127 note 
SaulatJangof Hyderabad, 222 
Sayyid Abu'l-K&sim. See Mir 'Alam 
Sayyid 'Ali of Hyderabad, his views oa 

the attitude of Nic&m towards Sir 

S&lir Jang, 208. 209 
Sayyid Lashkar Khdn. See Ruknu'ddaola 
Sayyid&bdd in Jammdn. Seie SahLi 

Sayyid&b&d, ii, 4 
Scenery of Sikkim, ii, 155ff 
Schools in Hyderabad, 41, 257 ; city, 

198 ; engineering, 220, Sir S&lir 
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Jai)g*s opinion, 218, 219 ; Eoropetn 
at Chadargat, 201 ; Baliram, 144 ; 
Seconderabad, 160. — In Kaahmir, 
il, 142.— In D&rjaing, ii, 195 

Secnoderabad explained, 80 noiU : — 
Gantonmente ot 140. 141 ; Hos- 
pital, 153 ; Yisited by Sir S&l&r 
Jang. 216 

Sejab&, Mt, in Kaibmir, ii, 50 

Seojadar, Moantaina, in Jammfin, ii, 87, 
90, 182 

Sb&dipiir in Kaabmfr, ii, 74 

Sbafter, Mr., of Hyderabad, 198 

Bh&h H&ji R&diriof Hyderabad. 90 

Sh&h Hamadin's Moaque at Srinagar, 
292 ; u, 76 

8h6h Jah6n of Deibi serred by 'Abid 
Euli Kb&n, 53, 54 :— in Easbmir, 
309 ; ii, 89, 46, 57, 119 

Sb&b Mir. See Shaman'ddin 

fib&h&b&d, u, 79 

Sb4hi Dynasties of tbe Deccan, 53 

8b&bk6t in Easbmir, ii, 29 

Sbihmirpiir— the tank at» 146 

Sbabw&rn'ddanla family of Hyderabad, 
tbe, 231 

Shabwdra*l-Mnlk, 260. See Sbahwdra'- 
ddanla 

SbakjaTubpa. See Sdkya Mnni 

Shdlmdr gardens at Srinaf^r, 295 ; ii, 
147, 150 ; described, ii, 56 flF, 117, 
118 ; Tiew from, ii, 58, 59 

fibam»tbild in Hyderabad visited, 209, 
212 

fibamsh^r Jang of Hyderabad, 258 ; bis 
character, 226 

Shamsu'ddin, Eing of Easbmir, 308 

tibamsu'l-Umari, see Amir Eabir, 63 ; 
rise of the title, 68 :— as Minister, 
59, 131 1 — ^bis authority, police, 
165, railway 159, 160 :— his ad- 
ministration of tbe Tif^Sh lands, 
175, 194 ; bis opposition to tbe 
Courts, 206 ; bis visit to tbe Re- 
sidency gardens, 187, public opinion 
of, 191 

Shsnkardcbdr temple. See T«kbt i-Snlai- 
mdn, ii. 124 

Shawls of Easbmir, weaving described, 
299, 300 ; ii, 46, 47 ; weavers, 276 : 
— trade, effect of the Franco -German 
War. ii, 144 ; opinion of. RanMr 
Bineb>, ii, 96 ; Eirpd R&m's, ii, 96 

Sbaj6k Biver of Easbmir, 270 
Sh^kh Aba'lEhatr Eh<Ui, the founder 
of the family of the Amir Eabir, 
63 

Shah Bdgh at S.inagar, the, 291 ; ii, 48 
VOL. n. 



Sh4!kh Parid Sbakarganj, an ancestor of 
the Amir Eabir, 63 

Sh^kh QhMm Mnbayyn'ddin, Slkb 
Gfovemor of Easbmir, ii, 43, 46, 56 

Sb^kb Imdmn'ddin, Governor of Easb- 
mir, ii, 95 

Sh^kh Saad&gar of Jammdn, ii, 95 

Sh<So Ul, banker of Hyderabad, 231 

Sh^rgarhi. fort of Srinagdr, 288, 289 ; ii, 
61 ; described, 290, 291 ; ii, 44 

Sberwood Mr. , railway engineer at Hy- 
derabad, 66 

Shdvpnri. Mt., inNdpifl, ii. 226 

Shiffufa-i-sa'frdnt saf&on flowers, ii, 
118, 119 

Shihilting Oanal of Srioagar, 289 

Sbinimdni Mts. of Easbmir, ii, 49 

Shoes, Sir G. Ynle*s view as to taking 
off, before tbe Nizdm, 73. — Horse, 
required along the Bhimbar Route, 
323 

Sh6Iap(irvisitod. 235 

Sbujd'a'l-Molk'd tower at Srinagar, 291 ; 
ii, 53 

Sb(ip^n in Easbmir, ii, 49 ; described 
ii, 28 ff.— HUl of, ii, 32 

Sb6nlp(ir, a district of Hyderabad, 35 : 
--State under Hyderabad, 3 

Sidbipet in Hyderabad, cloth manufac- 
tures of, 162 

Sidingba Mt., in K^pdl. M, 135 

Sikandar Bat^bikan of Easbmir, 308; 
ii, 39. 126, 127 

Sikbs in Hyderabad, 6, 210 ; ii, 36 :— 
Troops of Hyderabad, 18 ; infantry 
described, 23 

Sikkim, native name for. ii, 151. — Geo- 
graphy of; mountains, ii, 152, 153 ; 
passes, ii, 160 ; rivers, ii, 153, 154, 
is tbe basin of the Tist6 River, ii, 
151 ; lakes, ii, 154, their beauty, 
ii, 159.^Climate, ii, 155, 159, 160, 
181, 183, 184, 185, 186, 189, 190, 
192, 197, 200, 203. 215, 219, 220. 
— Vegetation, ii, 155 destruction of 
forests, ii. 183 : absence of gamo ii, 
219.— Political position, ii, 162.— 
Opinionson, ii, 214, a native officiars. 
i*', 214.— Population, poverty, ii. 
164 ; feelings towards the English, 
ii, 210 :— languages, ii, 210 : — dwell- 
ings, ii, 163 :— Religion, Baddbism 
in, ii. 169 ff, sects, ii, 172 ; monas- 
teries described, ii, 215 ; lamas, ii, 
215 ff, described, ii, 176, 177.— 
Government, ii, 164 ff ; land revenue 
collection, ii, 164 :— slavery, ii, 168, 
169. — Mining, copper, ii, 201. — 
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History, ii, 167 ff ; inTasion of tbe 
06rkh&9, ii, 217— British deEned, 
ii, 151, 152. — Independent defined, 
ii, 151, 152, population of, ii, 161. 
— R^jd, described, ii, 164 ; his spi- 
ritual position, ii, 173, 176, 177 :— 
history, ii, 167 ; sides with the 
English in tbe N^p&U War, ii, 167 ; 
origin of his allowances, ii, 168,172 ; 
poverty of, ii, 164 

Silahddri system of cavalry. 1 48 

Sinchal Mt, in the Dirjiling District, 
ii, 153 

Sindb River of Kashmir, 289 ; ii, 62, 74 

Sindbis in Hyderabad, 6 ; infantry in 
Hyderabad, defined. 23 

Siogar^dipet, headquarters of the Mddak 
District of Hyderabad, 161 

Singh Prat4p Sdh of N^p&l. ii, 289 

Singlila Range in Sikkim. ii, 154, 161, 
211 ; described, ii, 152, 179 ; view 
from.ii, 160. — Pass into N^pal, ii, 
154, 160, 185, 186, 214 

SirandMirMt8.,ii, 129. 

Sirptir-Tandtir, a part of the Indtir Dis- 
trict of Hyderabad, 35 

Bis&garhi Hill in N^p4l, ii. 249, 250 

Siva, as a N^p41i god. ii, 244; — ^ima^es of, 
in Him&layan Bnd ibism, ii, 175 

Sivak, ii, 212. See Sivak Oola 

Sivak Qola in tbe D4rjiling District, ii, 
154 

Siw&lik Hills in Kashmir, 278 

Skard(i, ii, 12, 65 ; see Baltistdn ; ob- 
tained by Gul&b Singh, 307 

Smytb, Mr., a barrister of Hyderabad, 
110 

S6masandram Mudaliyar of Secandera- 
bad, the schools of, 160 

S5mhan and G6mban, Mts. of Kashmir, 
ii, 114, 129 

S<5namarg in Kashmir, ii, 71, 149 

S<5naw&r, Canal of, Srinagar, 289, 290, 
291 

S6p<ir in Kashmir, described, ii, 66 

Srinagar, in Kashmir, ii, 150 ; described, 
237 ff, 256 ff; ii, 147, 148 ; climate, 
286 ; sanitation, ii, 94. — Geography, 
River Jh^laro in, described, ii, 44 ; 
European Quarter, ii, 42, 43, Hari 
Singh's Garden, ii, 4Z ; tbe poplar 
avenue, ii, 43 ; lakes, 285 ; gibbets, 
ii, 45.— Population, 277: — the 
mint, ii, 75, 76.— Views of, from 
the Jb^lam River, ii, 42, from the 
Takht-i-Sulaimiln, ii, 51. — Lnke, in 
Kashmir, ii, 50, 51, 124, 150; see 
Dal Lake, 248 ; described, ii, 116, 



117, 147, 148; 'floating gardens 
of, ii, 54 ff.— In Gariiwil, taken hj 
the G6rkh&f, ii, 239 

Stamp-system of Hyderabad, the judi> 
ciat, 80, 31 

Staples, Dr., ii, 180 

Stewart, Colonel, Resident at Hyderabad, 
62, 113 ; attempts to control Niz^ui 
N6siru*ddau1a, 120 ; Sir S&14r 
Jang's opinion of him, 119 

Stubbs, Colonel, First Assistant Resi- 
dent at Hyderabad, 01, 122, 185, 
180 ; hii opinion on the Reformed 
Troops, 184 

Subsidiary Foroe at Hyderabad defined^ 
56 ; disarm the Fivnch troops, 56 

Snch^t Singh, brother of Ghil&b Singb^ 
M&b&r&jd of Kashmir, 805 

Sudh Mahad^ in Jamm6n, ii, 138 

Sukh Sar^ in Kashmir, ii, 29 

Sundar Tab in Kashmir, ii, 48, 81, 86» 
106 

Siingal Ban, ii, 132, 133. See Siingalwan 

Siiugatwan in Jammiin, ii, 88, 133^ 
135 ; described, ii, 183 

Surfiju*l*Mulk, Minister of Hyderabad, 
42, 109, 244, 259 :— as Minister, 
59, Colonel Briggs's opinion, 129, a 
native jndge*s opinion 127, 128 : — 
His administration, army, 129, 
130 ; finances, 129 ; justice, 28 ; 
attempts at reform, 126 ; attitude 
towards the Naw&bs of Ilichpur, 
133.— Opinions of him. General 
Fraser*s, 136, 158, Colonel Low'^ 
136, Colonel DaTidson's, 136, Mr. 
W. Palmer's, 94, 101 

Sutherland, Eric, his grave at Hydera- 
bad, 190 

Sw^tigandak River of N^p&l, ii, 223, 237 

Sw^tigang& River of Ndp4l, ii, 222 

Sydenham, Captain. Resident at Hyder- 
abad, 62, 175 ; his grave, 190 



Tagcham Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 153 
Tahniyat Y&ru'ddaula, of Hyderabad, 

217 
Takht-i-Sukim&n in Kashmir, 290, 293 ; 
ii, 42, 150; described, ii, 47, 48 ; 
antiqoites of, 308.— Views from, 
ii, 60, 75, 124 ; panorama, ii, 47, 
148.— View of, from Poplar Avenue, 
ii, 43 
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Ta'^ulMM, resiimption of the, explained, 

83 
Tftlukd&n in Hyderabad, former dnties 
and ftates of, 32 :— Mr. Brereton's 
opinion of tbe, 139 
T&mbar River in N^p&t, ii, 161, 223 
TamU K68i Biver of N^p61, ii, 228 
Tamcham Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 153, 200 

Tamlong in Sikkim, ii, 176, 177, 215 

Taogtn Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 152, 153, 154, 
191, 192 ; described, ii, 181 :— 
▼iew from, ii, 181, 191 :-— roads to, 
from D&rjiling, ii, 180, from San- 
dakpbn, ii, 182 

'< Tanks " of Hyderabad, 3, 4 

Tanm&, the image of a Buddhist, at 
Pemyaogohi, described, ii, 210 

T&Dti& T6pi, 153 

T&Dtrik philosophy, its inflaence on 
Himalayan Baddhism, ii, 170, 171, in 
N6p4l, u, 175.— Worship in N6p&l, 
ii, 243 

T&ri vife of Amdgasiddha, the Dhy&ni 
Bnddha, her image in the Him&layas, 
ii,175 

Tar4i, the, 278 ; ii,224; in N^p&t, ii, 249, 
250.— Its political valae to the 
English, ii, 168, 169, 261.— Taken 
from the IUj6 of Sikkim by the 
Q6rkh&B, ii, 167, by the English, u, 
168 

T4ran&th L&ma, the, ii, 173 

Tashi L&ma of Tibet, origin of the, ii, 
164, 172, 178 

Tashi Lhumpo in Tibet, ii, 172 

Tasiding monastery in Sikkim, ii, 217 ; 
described, u, 204 ff; MSa at, de- 
stroyed by tbe G<5rkh&s, ii, 205, 
206.— View of, from Mt Tendang, 
ii, 204 

Tari River of Jammiin, 278, 279 ; ii, 86, 
92, 101, 106, 133, 135, 136. See 
also Min4war Tavi 

Taylor, Meadows, 139 

T^h Jang, the fint ShAmsa'l-Umar&, 
tomb of, 212 

Teling&na, defined, 4 : — land revenue of, 
85, 86, 37, reforms, 38 :— Zamin- 
d4rs <^ 37 : — specisl police pro- 
visions, 37 

Tendang Mt, in Sikkim, ii, 152, 154 
218.— View from, ii, 217:— de- 
scribed, ii, 202, ^03 

Tenduk, ii, 180, 181, 223 

Teshn L&ma. See Tashi 

Tbakkars of Jammiin. 273, 274 ; ii, 16, 
81, 84 ; are not Thftkura, 273 
hiknr B^s of Jammiin, ii, 2, 16 



Th&karfs (a6rkh&s) in British Regi- 
ments, ii, 231 

Tfa4p&s, the, of N^p&l, ii, 230, 231, 239 

Thatha E6t£ Peak in Kashmir, ii, 49 

Tbenon, M., French Consul at £k>mbay, 
257, 264 

Thomas, Major, of Hyderabad, 214 

Thun. See Thuon^ 

Thnnn4 in Jamm(in described, ii, 14, 15 

Tibet, ii, 151 ; Sir Joseph Hooker on the 
table-land of, ii, 157 ; passes into, 
from Sikkim, ii, 160 ; rivers rising in, 
ii, 161. — ^Attempt of Z6r&war Singh 
Kahltiri& to take, 307.— Relations 
with N^p6l, a, 262, 263 ; the G6r. 
kh&sio, ii, 240, 258.— Buddhism in, 
ii, 170 ff.— Little. See Baltistin. 

Tibetan races of Kashmir, 271, 276.— 
Rulers of Laddkh, 306 

Tipii S4bib, 56, 58 

TirsiiH Gandak River of N^p&l, ii, 223 

Tist4 River in Sikkim, ii, 151, 159, 179, 
181. 197 ; described, ii, 153. 154, 
194, 195 : — analogy to tbe B&gmati 
and Jbdiam Rivers, ii, 226 

Titles of Hyderabad explained, xxi., 
xxii, xxiii. ; — Hindu, of Mubam- 
madans in the Him&kyas, 306, 307 

T6Jar Mall, 105 

Todephama. See K&U 

T6sha Maid&n Mt, in Kashmir, ii, 49, 
72 

Transit duties in Hyderabad, 39 : — their 
abolition, 75. — Sir Q. Tule's opi- 
nion of Sir S&l&r Jang's conduct 
ooncemlng, 75 

Transliteration of place names, difficul- 
ties of the, xviii., xix., xx. : — sys- 
tem used, explanation of, xvii., 
xviii. 

Treaty between Niz^m and British Qo- 
vemment as to Customs duties, 38, 
39 

Trikdti D<$vi Mt in Jammtin, ii, 83, 
86, 88, 89, 90, 106, 131, 132, 
136:— view of, from Dhans&l, ii, 
102 

Trimalgiri Cantoments at Hyderabad, 
140, 141 ; barracks of, 143, 144, 
145 : — as a military station, Sir J. 
T. Qrant*s opinion, 155. — View of 
Trimalgiri, 70, 142.— Visited by 
Sir S&l&r Jang, 204 

Trisiil Gandak RiTor, ii, 237 

Tris(ilgang& River of N^p&l, ii, 254 
Tsang, province of Tibet, ii, 151 
Tsangkhapa, the Buddhists reformer of 
Tibet, y, 172 
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Ti6nta Kal, a eanal in Srinflgar, 288, 

289 291 
Tuiib 'k\i. See S&14r Jang 
Tungbhadi& River, 8 
ToDgsa. See Amdgasiddha 
Twee'lie, Lient, at Hyderabad, 187, 

190, 207, 214, 225, 281, 241 



U. 



Ud6a, BuddbUt N^w&rs in Nep41, ii, 234 
Uddayana. See UrgjeD, ii, 170 
Udham Singh, a relative of Mah&r&j4 

Gnl&b Singb, his well, ii, 89 
Udhampnrin Jammtin, described, ii, 89, 
90, 134 ; view from ii, 90.— Valley 
in Jammtin, the rongh oonntry of, 
ii, 91 
Udsnr Ear^wa in Kashmir, ii, 42 
Ular district of Kashmir, ii, 64 :— D^J, 

see Walar Lake 
'dmar Un *Aud, Arab Chief of Hydera- 
bad, 185, 102 
Uigyen — Lahore, ii, 170 ; Bimbochhe, 
see Padmasambhava, ii, 170, 171 



Vaccination in Hyderabad, 69 

Vair6chana, the Dhy6ni Buddha, ii, 170, 
244 

Vajrapini, the Dhyfini B6dhisattva, ii, 
170 : his images, ii, 175 

Vajrasattva, ii, 243 

Vajrasatvatmik&y wife of Vajrasattva, 
ii, 243 

Varcho. See Siva 

Vehat River, 284. See Jh6hm 

Vere, Mr., and the salt customs of 
Berar, 213 

V^m6g in Kashmir, 283; ii, 150 ; de- 
scribed, ii, 78, 113, 114, 146 

Veshii River of Kashmir described, ii, 33 

Views, in Jammdo, from the Adutak 
Range, ii, 8 ; the B&oib&l Pass, ii, 
129, 146 ; Bahr&mgul, ii, 19, 23 ; 
Bilaat, ii, 84 ; Dbans&l, ii, 102, 
103 ; JammdD, ii, 92 ; Kart, ii, 
103 ; Mount Ladkha Dhar, ii, 85, 
87, 88, 106, 132 ; Larii L&ri, ii, 
86, 105, 106, 131 ; Lank6t, ii, 82 ; 
Manalgiii, ii, 5 ; Manchhal&n4, ii, 
110, 111, 129, 130 ; Mir, ii, 104 ; 
Nanshahra, ii, 6 ; Sungalwan, ii, 



138, 134 ; Udhampiir, ii, 90 :— of 
Gul4bgarh Mountains, ii, 105, 106 ; 
Jamm^n from the Tavi, ii, 135, 
from Bhau Port, ii, 186 ; Pir Pante41 
from R&jaori, ii, 11 ; Plains from 
Jammtin, ii, 135; Ratan Pants&I, 
ii, 15, 16, from R&jaari, ii, 11 ; 
Trikiiti D^vi from Dhani41, ii, 102. 
— In Kashmir, irom Achhabal, ii, 
119 ; Gulmarg, ii, 68, 71, 72 ; the 
Jh^m, ii, 125; L6khbhwan, ii, 
77 ; M&rtand, ii, 38, 125 ; Mokhta 
Sh&h's house at Srinagar, ii, 44, 
46; the Pir Pants&l Pass, ii, 24, 
25 ; Sh&lm&r Gardens, ii, 58, 59 ; 
Srinagar Lake, ii, 58; Takht-i- 
Sulaim&n. ii, 60, 75, 148, 169; 
Walar Lake, ii, 65 ; W&ntipiir. ii, 
41 :— of Amarofith, ii, 84, 36 ; 
B&nih61 Pass from the Takht-i- 
Sulaim&n, ii, 48 ; Harmnkh from 
theJh^iam, ii, 62, 74, 148, from 
the Walar Lake, ii, 120 ; Kh^n 
Range from the M&nas Bal, ii, 62 ; 
K6nsar Mouutains, ii, 104, 105 ; 
Nan Sdr Range, ii, 9 ; Nani^a Par- 
bat, ii, 30 ; Pir Pants&l Rauge, ii, 
8, 9, 22, 23, from the Jb^lam 
River, ii, 125 ; Srinagar from tbe 
Jh^lam River ii, 842, from tbe 
Takht-i-Snlaim&u, ii, 51 ; Takht-i- 
Sulaim&n from the Poplar Avenue, 
ii, 43 :— of Valley, ii, 124 ;— from 
Achhabal, ii, 39 ; B4b& Shakaru- 
'ddin*s Shrine, ii, 65; Bdnih&t 
Pass, ii, 112, 113, 146; B4pam 
Risbi, ii, 70 ; Burj Zajn&r, ii, 29 ; 
Gulmarg, ii, 68; Islim^bftd, ii, 
128 ; Jb^lam River, ii, 119; M&r- 
tand, ii, 88, 125 ; Takht-i-Salai- 
m&n, ii, 47 flf, 75; WAntipOr, ii, 
41. — In Sikkim, f rom Changchiling, 
ii, 218, 217; Damsang, li, 199, 
200 ; Kalimpuncr, ii, 197 ; PhalCit, 
ii, 168, 185, 187 ; Pemyangchi, ii, 
211 ; Sabarkum, ii, 158 ; iSandak- 
phu, ii, 178 ; Singlila Range, ii, 
160 ; Taoglu, ii, 181 ; TenJang, ii, 
204, 217 : — of Kangchanjanga Irom 
Phaldt, ii, 158, from Tauglu, ii, 
181, 241.— In N^pil, from Cband- 
ragiri Mountains, ii,249: — of N^p&I, 
from Singlila Range, ii, 160 ; Mont 
Everest, from Sikkim, ii, 158 
Vijayanagar, fouudation of, 52 
Vik&m'l-Umari of Hyderabad, 80; is 
brother of the Amir Kabir, 64. — 
His character, Sir G. Yule's view. 
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71 :— evades the Courts, 99 :— his 
■hare in the goTeromeot of the 
F&g&h lands, 194, Sir S&16r Jang's 
opinion, 198, 199.— Offers a bribe, 
native j adze's opinion, 89, the 
public, 89, Sir S&l&r Jang*8, 244.— 
His restoration to favoor, 169, 207, 
242, 246,247, 249, 262, 258. 260 ; 
GoTemment of India view, 177, 
179, Sir S4I4r Jang's, 107, 171, 
244. — His relation to the Besidency 
servants, 241.— His estate at Ha)6t- 
nagar, 223. — Opinions of him, 
Khandaswfimi's, 179, Sir S4I&r 
Jang'e, 188 

Villages in Hyderabad, system of fiscal 
control in the, 36 :— watchmen of, 25 

Virabbadram of Secondraba'l, on the 
finances of Hyderabad. 141 

Yisvai&ni, the Dhy&ni Bddhisattva, ii, 
170 

Yitasti Biver. See Jh^lam, 284 



W. 

W^h4M, defined, 109, 110 fto^ :— 
at Hyderabad, 109, 118; their 
oonspiracy, 57 

Walanshnn Vidley, view of from PhalCit, 
ii, 190 

Walar Lake in Kashmir, 284 ; ii, 49, 68, 
150 ; described, 285 ; ii, 62 ff, 120, 
121, 122. 148, 149;— a legend of, 
ii, 71, 72: — view from, ii, 65 

Wanparti, B^^ of, 9, 22, 24 ;— his 
widow and the lieutenant of Artil« 
lery, 176, 177, 184 :— Lancers, 22, 
187 

Wdntipfir in Kashmir described, ii, 89, 
4U, 41 

Wdrangal in Hyderabad, 8 ; taken by 
MaUk KdfOr 51, by Muhammad 
Tnghlak 52 : — as a military station. 
—District, forests of, 214. See 
Khamman 

Wardwan Hills in Kashmir, ii, 77 

Wastarwan Hill in Kashmir, ii, 40, 50 

Wdtlindar in JammUn, ii, 82, 114 

Wazir Panniin of Kashmir, ii, 35, 42, 61, 
67, 92, 113, 114, :— his ideas, ii, 
115, 116, 117 :— his action in the 
famine, ii, 137. — Z6rdwar of Jam- 
miin, ii, 89, 91, 103 

Woodcock of the Hyderabad Contingent, 
Major, 148, 146, 151, 161 

Wyndowe, Dr., Besidency Suigeon, 213 



TakU Pass in Sikkim, ii, 154, 160 :— 

Lake in Sikkim, ii, 154 
Taksan in Sikkim, ii, 213 
Yalgandal, a district of Hyderabad, 85 
YiCsin 'Ali B^g's Corps of Hyderabad, 24 
YidOt the goblins of Buddhism in 

Sikkim, described, ii, 206 
Ynle, Sir George. Besident at Hyderabad, 
61, 62, 82, 83, 166, 255 :— hU 
policy as to the Beformed Troops, 
83 :— abolishes transit daties, 39 : 
-introduction to officials, 69 :— 
farewell to Sir Sdldr Jang, 77 :~ 
departure from Hyderabad, 79. — 
Proceedings in the quarrel between 
the Minister and the Nixdm, 78 ; 
explains the dispute, 70. — His 
opinions, on the Courts 77 ; sanita- 
tion of Hyderabad City, 79; on 
taking off shoes in Court, ?3 :— on 
the Nizim, his notions about the 
English, 72, his character, 78, his 
rights over the revenue ftrom Berdr, 
78, 74, his attitude towards the 
Besident, 72, arrangements on his 
death, 71, 72, 76 :— on Sir S&l6r 
Jang, his conduct in abolishing 
transit duties, 75, in the city &mine, 
75, as to the restoration of Benir, 
74, 76 ; his making tours, 181 ; 
his po8»ibIe succetsor, 71 : — on the 
Amir Kabir*s capacity to become 
Minuter, 71, 76, 77 : — on the 
Viii6ru'M7mar&'s character, 71 : — 
on Kursh^ J&h, 244 
Ynmtso Lake in Sikkim, ii, 154 



Z. 



Za'fran Karewa. See KangKardwa, ii, 42 
ZainnU-'&bidln of Kashmir, 293, 808 ; 

ii, 60, 64, 119 
Zamind&rs of Teling6na, status of the, 37 
Zdnsk&r Biver of Kashmir, 270 
Z^banwan Hill in Kashmir, ii, 42, 50 
Zemu Biver of Sikkim, ii, 153 
Zila'bandi System of Hyderabad, ex- 
plained, 33,34 
Z6r6war Singh, Kah1i!iri&, General of 
Gul6b Singh, 306, 307 ; essays to 
take Tibet, 307.— Grandfather of 
Gul4b Singh, 305 
Zulfik4r, uncle of the Niz&m, supports 
the Courts, 99 
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Prepared at the Indian Huaenm under the authority of the Secretary of 
State for India m Council. From Photographs, Plans, and Drawings 
taken by Order of the Government of India. By Henry Hardy Cole, Lieut. 
B.E., Superintendent Archsological Survey of India, North-West Pro- 
vinces. In 1 vol. ; half -bound. Quarto. 58 Plates. £3 10s. 

The Illustrations in this work have been produced in Carbon from the 
original negatives, and are therefore permanent. 
Pharmaoopoaia of India. 

Prepared under the Authority of the Secretary of State for India. By 
Edward John Waring. M.D. Assisted by a Committee appointed for the 
Txjrpoae. 8vo. Ss. 
Tlio Stnpa of Bbarhnt. A Buddhist M onnmont. 

Ornamented with numerous Sculptures illustrative of Buddhist Legend 
and History in the Third Century B.C. By Alexander Cunningham, C.S.L, 
C.I.E., Major-Oenerol, Boyol Engineers (Bengal Betired) ; Director- 
General ArchsBologrlcal Survey of India. 4to. 57 Plates. Cloth gilt. 
£8 38. 
Arohwologioal Surrey of Westorn India. 

Beport of the First Season's Operations in the Belgim and Kaladgi 
Districts. January to ICay 1874. Prepared at the India Museum and 
Published under the Authority of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council. By James Burgess, Author of the "Bock Temples of Elephanta," 
ftc. kc., and Editor of "The Indian Antiquary." Half-bound. Quarto. 
58 Plates and Woodcuts. £2 2s. 
Archi^ologioal BTurmy of Westorn India. Vol. H. 

Beport on the Antiquities of KAthiAw&d and Kaohh, being the restilt of 
the Second Season's Operations of the ArchsBological Survey of Western 
Xndia. 1874-1875. By James Burgess, F.B.G.S., M.B.A.S., Ac., ArcluDO- 
logical Surveyor and Beporter to Government, Western India. 1876. 
Half -bound. Quarto. 74 Plates and Woodcuts. £8Ss. 
Archi^ologioal Svrv«7 of Wostem India. Vol. in. 

Beport on the Antiquities in the Bidar and Anrungabad Districts in the 
Territory of H.H. the Nisam of Ktidarabad, being the result of the Third 
Season's Operations of the Archsdological Survey of Western India. 
1875-1876. By James Burgess, F.B.O.S., M.B.A.S., etc. Half-bound. 
Quarto. 66 Plates and Woodcuts. £2 3s. 
lUnstrations of Bnlldlngg noar M nttra and Affra. 

Showing the Mixed Hindn-Mahomedan Style of Upper India. Prepared 
at the India Museum under the Anthori^ of the Secretary of State for 
India in Council, from Photographs, Plans, and Drawings taken by Order 
of the Government of India. By Henry Hardy Cole, Lieut. B.E., late 
Superintendent Arohnologioal Survey of India, North-West Provinces. 
4to. With Photographs and Plates. £3 10s. 
Tlio OaT« TemplAS of India. 

By James Ferguson, D.C.L., F.B.A.S., y.P.B.A.S., and James Borgew, 
F.B.G.S.,M.B.A.8.,lto. PrintedaadPubliahedby Order of Her Majesty's 
Seoretary of State, ko. Boy. 8vo. With Photographs and Woodcuts. 
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THE 

NATIONAL REVIEW. 

MONTHLY, 2s. 6d. 

Vols. I. to V. already issaed, ITs. each. 
Cases for Binding, 2s. 

THE 

ILLUSTRATED NAVAL & MILITARY MAGAZINE. 

A MONTHLY JOURNAL 

Devoted to all subjects connected wlth\H,M. 
Land and Sea Forces. 

2s. 6d. 

Vols. I. and II. already issued, 17s. 6d. each. 
Cases for Binding, 2s. 6d. 

THE ARMY AND NAYY MAGAZINE. 

A Monthly Service Review. 

ONE SHILLING. 

Vols. I. to Z. already issaed, 7s. 6d. each. 

Cases far Binding, Is. 6d. 

London : 
W. H. ALLEN AND CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE. 
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HESSBS. W. H. ALLEN & CO.'S CATALOGUE 
OF BOOKS, &c. 



[J.// bound in cloth unless otherwist stated] 



ABERIQH'MACKAT, QEOBGE. 

Twexity-OB« Days in India. Being the Totir of Sir Ali Baba, 

E.C.B. Post 8to. 4b. An lUuBtnited Edition. Demy 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
ABBOTT, Capt. JAMBS. 

VarratiT* of a Jonm«7 firom Serat to Shiva, Moscow, anA 

St. Fotcnhurff, during- tlia late Bnssian Invasion of Shiva. 

With some Account of the Court of B^hiva and the Kingdom of Ehaurisn. 

With Map and Portrait. 2 vols. DemySvo. S4s. 
Academy Sketches, including Various Exhibitions. Edited by Uenry 

Blackburn, Editor of "Academy" and "GrosTenor" Notes. Third 

year, 1885, 200 Illustrations. Demy 8to. 2b. 

JBsop, the Fables of, and other Eminent Xytholoffists. With 
Monda and Beflections. 1^ Sir Roger L'Estrange, kt. A facsimile 
reprint of the Edition of 1660. Fcap. FoHo, antique, sheep. 21s. 

▲ids to Prayer. Thirteenth Thousand. 24mo.. cloth antique. Is. 6d. 

AKbor : An Eastern Bomaaoe. By Dr. P. A. S. Van Limburgr- 
Brouwer. Translated from the Dutch by M. M. With Notes and 
Introductory Life of the Emperor Akbar, by Clements B. Markham, 
C.B.,r.B.S. Cr.Svo. lOs. 6d. 

ALBEBQ, ALBERT, 

Snowdrops: Idylls fbr Children. From the Swedish of Zaoh 

Topelius. Cr. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
Whisperings in the Wood : Finland Idylls for Children. From the 

Swedish of Zach Topelius. Cr. 8yo. 3s. 6d. 
Qneer People. A Selection of Short Stories from the Swedish of 
"Leah." 2 vols. Illus. Cr. 8to. 128. 

Alexander II., Emperor of aU the Bnssias, UfiBiof. By the Author 
of " Science, Art, and Literature in Bussia," " Life and Times of Alex- 
ander I.," Ac. Cr. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

ALFOBDf HENRT, P.D., th9 laU Daan of Caniotrbury. 

The Vew Testament. After the Authorised Version. Newly com- 
pared with the original Greek, and Berised. Long Primer, Cr. 8to., 
cloth, red edges, 6s.; Brevier, Fcap. 8to., cloth, 3s. 6d.; Nonpareil, 
small 8to., Is. 6d., or in calf extra, red edges, 46. 6d. 
Sow to Stndy the Vew Testament. Vol. I. The Gospels and the 
Acts. Vol. n. The Epistles, Part 1. VoL m. The Epistles, Part 2, and 
The Beveiation. Three toIs. Small 8yo. 3s. 6d. each. 
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AMBSB ALI, 8TED, MOULVI, M.A., LL.B„ Barrist^r-at-Law. 

TlM Vmtmoaud Zaw of tho MslioiiinMdftns (aooozdlutf to all 
ike Sohoola). Together with a Compantive Sketch of the Law of 
Inheritance among the Siumie and Shiahe. Bemy 8to. 15s. 

ANDERSON, EDWARD L. 

Sow to Bldo and School a Sorsa. With a System of Horse Gym- 
nastics. Cr 8vo 2s. 6d. 
A STStem of School Training* for Sorsoa. Cr. 8vo. 2b. 6d. 

ANDBSaON, P. 

The Bnglttfi in Weatom India. Demy 8to. 148. 

AlfDEBSON, THOMAS, ParliammUary Reporter, Ac, 

Hiatory of Shorthand. With an analysis and review of its present 

condition and prospects in Europe and America. With Portraits. Cr. 

8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Oafchiam of Shorthand ; being a Critical Examination of the TarioTis 

Styles, with special reference to the question, Which is the best 'Bf"Ef"«>» 

System of Shorthand ? Fcap. 8to. Is. 

AmyUEW, Sir WILLIAM PATRICK, OJ^., M.RJL.S., FJLQ.8., F.S^A. 
India and Sar Voighboora. With Two Maps. DemySvo. 15s. 
Our Sdontiflo Trontior. With Sketch-Map and Appendix. Demy 

8to. 6s. 
Snphratea Vallay Bonte, in connection with the Central Asian and 

Egyptian Questions. Lecture delivered at the National Club, 16th June 

1882. Boy. 8vo., with 2 Maps. 5s. 
Thronffh Booking of Gooda botwoon tho Interior of India and 

the United Zingdom. Demy 8yo. 2s. 
Indian Ballwaya aa Connected with the Britiah Bmpire in 

the Baat. Fourth Edition. With Map and Appendix. DemySvo. 10B.6d. 

AKQELL, H. C, M.D. 

The Sight, and How to Freaerye it. With Numerous XUnstra* 
tions. Fifth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

^NSTBD, Pro/esaor DAVID THOMAS, MJL„ F,R,S., ic. 

Fhyaioal Geography. Fifth Edition. With Illustrative Maps. 

PostSvo. 78. 
Blementa of Fhyaiography. For the Use of Science Schools. Foap. 

8vo. Is. id. 
The World We Idre In. Or, First Lessons in Physical Geography. 

For the use of Schools and Students. Twen^-fifth Tlioasand, with 

Illnstrations. Foap. Svo. 2b. 
The Barth'a Riatory. Or, First Lessons in Geology. For the use of 

Schools and Students. Third Thousand. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 
Two Thonaand Bzaminatlon Qoeationa in Physical Geogiaphj. 

pp.180. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 
Water, and Water Supply. Chiefly with reference to the British 

Islands. Part I.— Surface Waters. With Maps. DemySvo. 18s. 
The Applioationa of Geology to the Arta and Manufttctnrea. 

Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo., cloth. 46. 

Antignity and Genuineneaa of the Goapela. With some Prefatory 
Remarks on the Bemoter Sources of Unbelief. Cr. Svo. 2s. 
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AqUABIUS. 

Books on ChUBOS at OMrds. Fiqnfli and CriblM«e-GnDM at Cards for 
Three Flajer»— Twoooo— Funillftr Bound Gainee at Oard*— Noneman— 
New Games with Oazds and Dloe— fioarU. Cr. lamo. Is. eadi. 
ARCEBB, Capt. J. E. LAWEBNCB, Bengal H. P. 

OonunoiLterlos on tlio FuiJaiLb Oaanpaiffn— 1848-49, indnding 
some additions to the History of the Second Sikh War, from original 
souroes. Cr. 8to. 8s. 
ABM8TB0NQ, ANNIB B. 

Bth«l'8 Jonmoy to Straair* &anda In Soar6h of Kor DolL 
With ninstrations bj Chas. Whymper. Or.Sro. 8s. 6d. 
Army and Vavy Oalondar for tho Tinanolal Yoar 1884-86. Being 
a Compendimn of General Information relating to the Army, Nayy, 
Militia, and Volimteers, and containing Maps, Flans, Tabulated State- 
ments, Abstracts, ko. Compiled from authentic sources. Pablished 
Annually. DemySro. Ss. 6d. 
Army and Vavy MB.gmMiRe. Vols. I. to Ym. are issued. DemySvo. 

7s. 6d. each. Monthly, Is. 
ATN8LBT, Mrs. J. C. MURRAY. 

Oor Visit to Kindnataa, Xaahnilr, and badakh. 8to. 14s. 
BAILDON, BAMVEL, Author of ** Tea in AMam." 

Tho Toa Industry in India. A Beriew of Finance and Labour, and 
a Guide for Capitalists and Assistants. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
BARNARD, H. 

Oral Training Wessons in Vatnral Science and General 
Knowledge : Embracing the subjects of Astronomy, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology, Chemistry, Mathematics and Geography. Cr. 8to. 2b. 6d. 
BilTS,J.i>.,Jr.£^.S. 

An Bzamination of tlie Claims of Ishmaal as Tleiwed by Xn- 
hammadaiis. (Being the first chapter of Section I. of ** Studies in 
Islam.") Demy 8yo. 12s. 
BATUB8, WTKE. 

The Higher Ufe in Art : with a Chapter on Hobgoblins, by the 
Great Masters. Illustrated. Cr. 8to. 6s. 
Belgium of the Bast, The. By the Author of "Egypt under Ismail 

Pasha," " Egypt for the Egyptians," ftc. Cr. 8to. 8b. 
BBLLBW, Captain. 

Memoirs of a Qrifltn ; or, A Cadet's First Year in India. lUustxated 
from Designs by the Author. A New Edition. Cr. 8to. 10s. 6d 
BBBTON, SAMUEL, L.E.C.P., *o. 

Home Vorsing, and How to Help in Oases of Accident. Bins- 
trmted with 19 Woodcuts. Cr. 8to. as. 6d. 
BBRDMORE, SEPTIMUS {NIMSmVIOH)' 

A Scratch Team of Bssays nerer beftee put togethsr. Be. 
printed from the "Quarterly" and "Westminster" Beriews. The 
Kitchen and the Cellar ~Tfaaokenj~Bnaela~ Carriages, Boada, and 
Coaches. Cr. 8to. 7s. 6d. 
BLACK, Rn. CBARLB8 INGRAM, MU., VUmt itf BwrUyin WhatfedeiU, near 
L00d9. 
The Proselytes of Ishmael. Being n short Historical Surrey of the 
Turanian Tribes in their Western Migrations. With Notes and Appou. 
dices. Second Edition. Cr.Svo. 6b. 
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BLAHCHABD, 8n)NtT LAMAN. 

YMrtMrdaj and To-daj in India. Pott 8to. «•. 

BLBNKIN30PP, Rn. B. L,, M.A., Btdar qf SprmytWp*. 

BootriiM of l>T » l^ m»nt in th% Blbla and in tlM Ohnsolu 

Second Edition. Cr.8o. 6t. 

BOILEAU, Major-Chn^ralJ, T. 

A New and Complete Bet of Tk»Tene Tablet, ahowing the Di fl e r eneea of 
Latitude and the Departures to every Minate of the Qoadraat and to 
FiTO Places of Decimals. Together with a Table of the Lengths of 
each Degree of Latitude and corresponding Degree of Longitade from 
the Eqoator to the Poles ; with other Tables osefnl to the Sorrejor and 
Engineer. Fourth Edition, thoroaghlj revised and ooneoted by the 
Anther. 1876. Boy. 8to. 128. 

BOULQBR, DBMETRIU8 CHARLES, M.B.A.S, 

History of Clilna. Demy Bro. Vol. I., with Portrait, 18s. VoL IL, ISs. 
Vol. m., with Portraits and Map, 28b. 

Bn^land and Bussla in Central Asia. With Appendices and Two 
Maps^ one being the latest Bnssian Official Map of Oentral Ada. 8 toLb. 
Demy 8to. 36s. 

Oontral Aaiiin Portraits ; or, The Celebrities of the Khanates and 
the Neighbouring States. Cr. 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

The ldf9 of Yakoob Beg*, Athalik Ghasi and Badanlet, Ameer of 
Kashgar. With Map and Appeudix. Demy 8vo. 168. 

BOWLES, THOMAS GIBSON, Mader Manner. 

Tlotsam and Jetsam. A Yachtsman's Experiences ut Sea and Ashore. 
Cr. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

BOrP. K. NELSON, F.R,Q.S., F.G.S., Jtc. 

Chili and the Chilians, during the War 1879-80. Cloth, Illustrated. 

Cr.8T0. 10s. 6d. 
Coal Mines Inspeotien : Its History and Besults. Demy 8to. 14s. 

BBADSHAW, JOHN, LL.B., Inepector ofSchooU, Madras. 

The Foetioal Works of John Milton, with Notes, explanatory and 
philological. 2 vols., Post 8vo. 128. 6d. 

BBAITHWAITE, B., MJ)., F.L.8., i«. 

The Bphagnaoeci, or Peat Mosses of Europe and North Amerioa, 
. Dlustrated with 29 Plates, coloured by hand. Imp. 8to. 25s. 

BBjIKDB, PiVoMor, D.CL., F.B.8., Jbe., oMd Pnfm$or, A. 8. TAYLOR, M.D., 
FJLS.. Ac. 
Chemistry, a Manual of. Fcap. 8to. 900 pages. 12s. 6d. 

BBAITDIS, Dr., IiMp«ctor-G«neral of Fomtt to ttw Govmrnment of India, 

The rorest Flora of Vorth-Westem and Central India. Text 
Demy 8to. and Plates Boy. 4to. £2 iSs. 

BBBBBTON, WILUAM H„ UU of Hong Kong, Saltotior. 

The Truth about Opiam. Being the Substance of Three Leolures 
delirered at St. James's Hall. Demy 8to. 78. 6d. Cheap edition, sewed, 
Cr. Sto., Is. 
niilGWr, W„ lat« Oolottr-Sn-yMni VHk MiddUmt B.V, 

med Book ibr Sergeants. Fifth and Berised Edition, 1880. Inter- 
leared. Foap. 8to., Is. 
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BBI8T0WE, J.8., M.D„ F.B.C.P,, Senior Phymoian and Joint Lecturer <m ll*di- 
cine, 8t. Thomoc's HotpitaL 
Tli« Physioloffloal and Patboloirloal Salatioiui of tlie Volc« 
Mid Sp«eolL. nioitrated. Demy 8to. 7s. 6d. 
Britlflh Painters of tho 18th and 19t3i Oontnrlmi. With 80 Enm. 
pies of their Work, engraved on Wood. Handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt. Demfito 2l8. 
Britlflh Pharmaoopcsla, Pocket Guide to tlie, Being an Explanatory 
Classification of its Drags, Preparations, and Componnda. All essen- 
tials being comprised in a form and siae adapted to the Practitioner's 
Kote Book. Is. 
BUCKLAND, C.T., P.Z.S. 

Whist fi>r Beginnen, Second Edition. Cr. IQmo. Is. 
Sketches of Social Xdfe im India. Cr. Svo*. 5s. 
BUCKLE, the laU Captain £., Amstant AdpOawt-Qmeral, Btngal ArWitry. 

Bengal ArtUlery. A Memoir of the Serrioea of the Bengal ArtOleiy 
from the formation of the Corps. Edited by Sir J. W. Kaye. Demy 
8to. 10b. 
BUCKLEY, ROBEBT B., A.M.I.C.E., EiMOutiv Enginetr to ths Pul^lto VTorfcf 
Department of India. 
The Irrigation Works of India, and their Financial Besolts. Being 
a brief History and Description of the Irrigation Works of India, and 
of the Profits and Losses they hare caused to the State. With Map 
and Appendix. Demy 8to. 9s. 
BUBBIDQE, F. W, 

Oool Orchids, and How to Grow Them. With DescriptiTe List of 
all the best Species in Cultivation. Illustrated with numerous Woodcuts 
and Coloured Figures of 13 varieties. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
BUBQE88, Captain F., Bengal Staff Corpe, 

Sporting Pire-arms for Bosh and Jnngle ; or, Hints to Intending 
Qriffs and Colonists on the Purchase, Care, and Use of Fire-arms, with 
Useful Notes on Sporting Bifies, &o. D^trated by the Author. Or. 
8vo. 6s. 
BXTRGOTNE, Lieutcnant-Colontl Sir JOHN Jf., Bart. 

Begimental Becords of the Bedfordshire Militia. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
BUBKE, PETER, 8erjeAnt.ai-Law. 

Celebrated Vaval and Military Trials. Post 8vo. lOs. 6d 
BURROWS, MONTAGU, Captain R.N., Retired Liet, ChieheU Profeeeor of Modem 
Hietory in the Univernty of O^ord. 
Ute of Bdward Lord Hawke, Admiral of the Fleet, Yioe-Admixal of 
Great Britain, and First Lord of the Admiralty from 1766 to 1771. Demy 
8vo. 21s. 
Byron Birthday Book, The. Compiled and edited by James Burrows. 

New Edition. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 
By the^Tiber. By the Author of " Signer Monaldini's Nieoe." 2 vols. Cr. 

8vo. 21s. 
CANNING, The Hon, ALBERT 8. G, 

Thoughts on Shakespeare's Historical Plays. Demy 8vo. 12s. 
CAELTLE, THOMAS. 

Memoirs of the lAf% and Writings of. With Personal Beminiaoenoes 
and Selections from his Private Letters to numerous Correspondents. 
Edited by Bichard Herne Shepherd, Assisted by Charles N. Williamson. 
2 vols. With Portrait and Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 21s. 
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OAMBnfQTON, B., IfJ)., JP.B.& 

Britlili B«patioM. €k>ntainiiiff DMoriptlona snd Vigvam of the 
Native Species of Jangemuumia, Marchantia, and Anthooeros. Imp. 
8to., sawed. Parts 1 to 4, eaoli 28. 6d. plain ; 38. 6d. oolouzed. To be 
completed in about 12 Parts. 
CAVBNAQH, Om. Sir OBFEUB, K.C.8J, 

Beminisoaiioes of an Indian OfllolaL. Cr.Svo. lOs. 6d. 
CBAFPER8, WILLIAM, Author of* RcM Marks on Plate." 

Gllda Anrifibbromm : A Historj of London Ooldsmiths and Plate- 
workers, with their Marks stamped on Plate, copied in fao-slmile from 
celebrated Examples and the Barliest Beoords preserved al Goldsmiths' 
Hall, London, with their Names, Addresses, and Dates of Bntiy. 2,500 
ninstratious B07. 8vo. 18s. 
C ha1lttn g# of Barletta, TIia. By Massimo D'Aseglio. Sendsred into 

English by Lady Louisa Magenis. 2 toIs., Gr. 8vo. 21s. 
CHAMISSO, ADALBERT VON. 

Peter SoUemihl. Translated by Sir John Bowring, LL.D., Ac. 
trations on India paper by Qeorgre Croikshank. Large paper, Cr. 4 to., 
half-Bozburghe, 10s. 6d. 
diesney, General F. B., Ufls of. By his Wife and Daughter. Edited 

T Stanley Ijane-Poole. Sro. 18b. 
CLARKE, Mrs, CHARLES, Lady Superintcndmt of the NaMonal Tratning School 
/or Cookery, 8. Kensington, 8,W. 
Plain OooYery Beoipes as Tanirlit in the 80I100I. Paper cover. 

Cr. 8vo. Is. 
Kitfli-OlaMi Cookery as Tanffht in tlie SohooL. Cloth. Gr. 8vo. 
28. 6d. 
Clever Thln^ aaid by Cliildren. Edited by Howard Paul. Boy. lemo. 

2s. 6d. 
CoUeotion Catalogue for Vatnralistfl. A Bnled Book for keeping a Per^ 
manent Beoord of Objects in any branch of Natural History, with 
Appendix for recording interesting particulars, and lettered psges for 
general Index Strongly bound, 200 pages. 7s. 6d. ; 800 pages, 10a. ; and 
2s. 6d. extra for every additional 100 pages. Worldng Catalogues, Is. 6d. 
each. 
COLLETTE, CHARLES HASTINGS 

The Soman Breviary. A Critical and Historical Beview, with 
Copious Classified Extracts. Second Edition. Bevised and enlarged. 
Demy 8vo. 5s. 
Senry VZZZ. An Historical Sketch as atfecting the Beformation in 

England. Post 8vo. 6b. 
8t. Anirnstine ( Anrelins Anmurtinns Bpisoopna Kipponiensia) , 
a Sketch of his Life and Writings as affecting the Controversy with 
Bome. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
COLLINS, MABEL, 

The Story of Selena Mo4)«ska (Madame Chlapowska). Cr. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 
COLOMB, Colonel, 

Blnestoolrin ga. A Comedy in Five Acts. Adapted from the French of 
Molidre. Cr. 8to. 3s. 6d. 
COLQVHOUN, Major J, A. 8., R.A. 

With the Kormm Poree in the Canhnl Campaign of 1878-79. 
With Illustrations from the Author's Drawings, and two Maps. Demy 
8vo. 16s. 
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Oompanioai to tlM WrithLg-J^mA, How to Address Titled People^ 4e. 
B07. 82I1IO. U. 

COOKB, M. C, ]£,A., LL.D. 

Tlio Brltlidi FuBffl : A Plain and Bbmj Aoooant of. With Coloured 

Plates of 40 Species. Fifth Edition. BsTised. Cr.Sro. te. 
BritUli S«patlo». Sewed 8d. 
Bust, Smut, Mildew, and MovlA. An Introdiiction to the Stadj of 

Mioroscopic Fungi. Illastrated with 209 Colonied Fignzes hj J. E. 

Sowerbj. FonrthEdition, with Appendix of New 8|peeies. Cr.Sro. 0b. 

A MMiwal of Stmotiiral Boteay. BoTieed Edition, with New Che- 
ndoal Notation, ninstrated with 200 Woodonts. Twenty-fifth Thousand. 
S2mo. Is. 

A IJMinal of Botaaio T^rmm. NewEdition, greatly Enlarged. lUas. 
trated with over 800 WoodcntB. Fcap.8vo. Ss. 6d. 

COOKE, JC. C, M.A., A,L,8., tt L. QUELBT, M.D., O.A., Jiut. «t So^, laur. 
OlavlB Bynoptioa Xarmonomyootmii BuropsBomm. Foap. 8to. 
7s. 6d. 

COOLIDOE, 8U8AN. 

Orosspatch, and other Stories. New Edition. lUastrated. Cr. Svo. 

8s. 6d. 
Ooopor'a Kill Boyal Indian Bnglneerlnir College, <U«ndar of. 

Published (by Anthority) in January each year. Demy 8to. 5s. 

CORBET, Mrs. M, E. 

A PlMuniM Trip to India, during the Visit of H.B.H. the Prince of 
Wales, and afterwards to Ceylon. Illustrated with Photos. Cr. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

ORE8SWELT4, C. N., qfth0 InMT T«>ApU. 

Woman, and lior Work in tho World. Cr. 8to. 3s. 6d. 

CROLL, JAME8, LL,D., F.R,8, 

Climate and Timo in tliolr Goologioal Xelations. Illustrated 
with 8 Coloured Plates and 11 Woodcuts. 577 pp. DemySro. 24b. 

CROSLAin), Mrs, NEWTON. 

Btorios of tlie Cttty of London : Betold for Youthful Beaders. With 
10 Illustrations. Cr. 8to. 68. 

Crown of Ufe, Tlie. By H. T. W. With elegantly illuminated borders 
from designs by Ajrthur Bobertson, Foap.4to. 6s. 

CmlM of B.M.8. "GalatM," Captain H.B.H. the Duke of Edinburfi^ 
E.G., in 1867-1868. By the Bbt. John Mihier, B.A., Chaplain; and 
Oswald W. Brierly. Illustrated by a Photograph of H.B.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh; and by Chromo-lithographs and Graphotypes from 
Sketches taken on the spot by O. W. Brierly. Demy 8to. 16s. 

CUNNINGHAM, H, 8., M.A., one <^ tli« JuigtB of tht High Court <^ Calcutta, and 
late Jf ember of the Famine Commteeion. 
Britiali India, and its Bnlors. Demy8To. lOs. 6d. 

CUTTER, BAMON, 

Tlio Animal Zlncdom. With oonsideraUe Additions by W. B. Caav 
penter, M.D., F.B.S., and J. O. Westwood, F.L.S. New Edition, 
Illustrated with 500 EngraTings on Wood and 86 Coloured Plates. Imp. 
8yo. 21s. 
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DAUUA8, B,, Gmural of ike IMvition Ccmmanding at B»rcUaiu;, Sraotor, So. itc. 
Woatwm of tlie 8«]&ara, and tlie lf>miT« of th# ]>Mwrt. \^th 

Oommentaries by the Emir Abd-el-Kadir (Authorised Edition;. Demj 

8vo. 6t. 
Dil VJS8 TW OtfA fiL 

TlM Fr^parfttioii and Mounting' of Klorosoople (ItUotfts. Hew 

Edition, greatly Enlarged and brought up to the Present Time by John 
Matthews, M.D., F.B.M.S., Vioe-President of the Qoekett Xiorosooptoal 
Clab. Foap. 8to. as. 6d. 
DAVIS, QEORQE B., P.JUf.S., F.C.8,, FJ.C, it. 

Praotioalllioroaooi^. lUnstrated with 857 Woodoats and a Colonred 
Frontispieoe. DemySro. 78. 6d. 
I DBIOHTON, jr.. Principal of Agra ColUgo. 

Shakospoaro's Klnff S«nr7 tlia TUth, With Notes and an Intro- 
I dnotion. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

DB U8LB, BDWIN. 

Omnuiuaj Stndioa i Wjolil and :Lntlier . Cr. 8to. Ss. 6d. 
DMttraotion of Uft bj Snakes, Hydropholvia, ho,, in Western 

India. By an Ez-(3onimiBsioner. Fcap. 28. 6d. 
DICKBN8, CHABLB8. 

Plays and Poems, wltli a fsw Itisosllanles in Prose. Now 
first ooUected. Edited, Prefaoed, and Annotated by Biohard Heme 
Shepherd. 2 vols. DemySTO. 21b. 
Edition de Luxe. 2 vols. Imp. 8vo. (Only 150 oopies printed.) 
DICKIN8, FBEDBBICK F., 8e.B. of tho MiddU TenpU, Barrx$t9r-at.laro 
{trantlator). 
Cnilnslilngnra : or tlie XH>jal Leaflrne. A Japanese Bomance. With 
Notes and an Appendix containing a Metrical Version of the Ballad of 
Takasako, and a specimen of the Original Text in Japanese character, 
niostrated by nomeroos EngraTings on Wood, drawn and exeoated by 
Japanese artists and printed on Japanese paper. Boy. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
Diplomatio Stndj on tlie Crimean War, 1868 to 1856. (Bnssian 

OiBcial Pnblioation.) 2 vols. DemySvo. 288. 
DOBAN, Dr. J., F.S.A. 

" Tlieir Mi^estiee' Serrants *' : Annals of the English Stage. Actors 
Anthors, and Andienoes, from Thomas Betterton to Edmund tfutn. 
Post Sto. 08. 
DOUGLAS, Uru UINKIB. 

Oonntess Violet; or, VThat Orandmamma saw in the Fire. A Book for 

Girls. Dlustrated. Cr.Sro 8s. ad. 
CHrandmother's Siamond Blnf • A TbIo for Oiris. O. 8to., 28. 6d. 
DBVBT, CoL HBBBB. 

Tlie Vseftil Plants of India, with Notices of their chief value in 
Ck>mmerce, Medicine, and the Arts. Second Edition, with Additions 
and Corrections. Boy. 8to. 16s. 
DUKE, JOSHUA, F,B,A.8., Bmgtd Mtdioal Service. 

Beoolle c tions of the Xabnl Campaign 1879-1880. Illustrations 
and Map. Demy 8to. I6s. 
DUKERGUE, EDWARD, M.R,A.8., Member of the Leyien Society of OrientaUM*, 
Tlie Oliotts of Tunis ; or, the Great Inland Sea of North AMoa in 
Ancient Times. With Map. Gr.8vo., 28. 6d. 
DURAND, HENRY MABION, C.8J., Bengal dvU Service, Barrieter^t^vt. 
Tlie Ufb of Mi^or-Oeneral Sir Senrj Marion Ihirand, 
X.O.8.Z., O.8., of the Boyal Engineers. With Portrait. 2 rols. 
Demy 8to. 4^8. 
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DUTTON, Major th$ Hon. CUABLBS. 
Ufe liL XnAla. Cr. 8to. 28. 6d. 

DWIQHT, SSNB7 O. 

Tnrkiflli Xdfii in War Tlm«. Cr. 8to. 12s. 

DTBB, Th9 Btv. T. F. THI8TLXT0N, JCA. 

BnfUlll rolk-lore. Second Editioiu Cr. 8to. 5e. 

BDWABDB, e. 8UTBBRLAND. 

A Femal* Vlhilist. By Ernest LaTigne. Tnuialated from tlM Frendh 
bj G. Sutherland Edwards. Cr. 8to. Ps. 
SDWARD8, n. SUTHERLAND. 

TlM XiyrloAl Drama : Essays on Subjects, Composers, and Exeoataate 
of Modem Opera. * 2 vols. Cr. 8n>. 2l8. 
, Tlie BiUNriaiis at Some and the Bn— taw Abroad. Sketches, 

j Unpolitical and Political, of Bussian Life under A.leTander II. 2 rols, 

I Cr. 8to. 21s. 

aMZVBVT WOMBV 8BB3CB8. EdUei hy JOHK H, INGRAM. Cr. 8^. 
38. 6d. 

BLIND, MATHILDE. 

Oeorirs Bliot. 
ROBINSON.'^A. MART F. 

Bmlly Bronte. 
THOMAS, BERTHA, 

Oeorffe 8aad. 
GILCHRIST, ANNE. 

Vary I^amb. 
HOWE, JXTLIA WARD, 

Karffaret Fnller. 
ZIMMERN, HELEN. 

Maria Bdcreworth. 
PITMAN, M^s. E. R. 

BUsabetli Pry. 
• LEE, VERNON. * 

Oountesa of Albany. 
MILLER, Mr$. FENWICK. 

Harriet Martinean. 
PBNNELL, ELIZABETH ROBINS. 

Mary WoUstonaoraA Ctodwln. 

BNSOR, F. STDNET, C.E. 

Incidents of a Journey throoffli Btibia to Barfbor. 10s. ed. 
Tbe Onega's Speeches in Parliament, from Her Accession to the 
present time. A Compendium of the History of Her Majesty's Beign 
told from the Throne. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
EYBE, Major-Qenei-al Sir F.. K.C.S.I., C.B. 

The Xabnl Znsnrreotion of 1841-42. Bevised and corrected from 
Lieut. Eyre's Original Manuscript. Edited by Colonel G. B. Malleson, 
C.S.I. With Map and Hluscrations. Cr.8vo. 98. 
FARRAR, The Rn. FREDERIC W., D.D., F.R.8., Canon «/ TTMtmtnstvr, Jko. 

Words of Tmth and Wisdom. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
FEARON, ALEC. 

Kenneth Trelawny. 2 toIs. Cr. 8to. 21s. 
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FINCH-HATTON, EON. RABOLD. 

Advaiio« Aiutiralla I An Aooonnt at ISght Years Work, Wftudexing, 
and Amusement in Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria. Map 
and Plates. I>em7 8vo. 188. 

F0SBB8, Copt. 0. J. F. S., cf ih* British Burma Gomnunum. 

<H>mpflffatiT« Cteanunar of iihm iMngUM^gmm of Tmxflhmx ZadlA. 
A Fragment; and other Essays, being the literary Wemaiiw of the 
Author. Deny 8to. te. 

roroi^n Ottoo, IHplomatio and Ooturalar flkotolimi. Beprinted 
from "Vanity Fair." Or. 8vo. 6s. 

FOUENIBB, ALFRED, Prof9$mur A la FanOU de MMm^m dsiVirb, MMUote ds 
VHSpUaH Smnt LoM<f, JC^mbrs ds VAoadinU de JtfidMifM. 

Syphilis and lEartlasTA : Leotures delivered at the Hospital of St. 
Louis. Translated by Alfred Lingard. Cr. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

FSASISB, lAmiL'OQL Q, T., fomurly of 1st Bombay FMilUr; and rtomtly 
attached to iho Staff of H.U. Indian Army. 
m«ooceds of avort and MiUtery Ulii in Wosten India. With 
an Introduction by Colonel a. B. MaUeaon, CJ3.I. Gr. 8to. 7s. M. 

FRY, HERBERT, 

London in 1885. Its Suburbs and Environs, niostrated with 18 
Bird's<«ye Views of the Principal Streets, and a Hap. Fifth yesr of 
publication. Bevised and Enlarged. Or. 8vo. 2s. 

CKuMttooT of SontlieTn India. With the Tenasserim Provinces and 
Singapore. Compiled from original and authentic sources. Accompa- 
nied by an Atias, inoludiiig plans of all the principal towns and canton- 
ments. With 4to. AthM. Boy. 8vo. £3 38. 

Oaaattooni of India. 

THORNTON, 4 Tols. Demy 8vo. £2 16s. 
„ Demy 8vo. 2l8. 

„ (N.W.P., &c.) 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 25s. 

O tOgr a phy of India. Comprising an account of British India, and tho 
various states enclosed and adjoining, pp. 250. Foap. 8vo. 28. 
I 

• QaolOffioalPapora on Woatom India. Including Cutch, Scinde, and tho 
•onth-sast coast of Arabia. To which is added a Summary of tho Geo- 
logy of India generally. Edited for the Oo vemment by Henry J. Carter, 
Assistant Surgeon, Bombay Army. With folio Atlas of Maps and 
. Plates; half4)onnd. Boy. 8vo. £2 2b. 

QIBNET, Major R. P., laU Adj. lift WQ*» R,V. 

Bamost ICadomont ; a T^kle of WUtshire. Dedicated by permission to 
Iiieut.-Oen. Sir Chumet Wolseley, G.C.B. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
QUJMORE, PABXER {UBIQUE). 

Bnoonntom with Wild Boasts. With 10 full-page Illustrations. Or. 

8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Fzaizio and Vorost. A description of the Game of North America, 
with Personal Adventures in its Pursuit. With 87 Illustrations. Cr» 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Tlio Amphitoion'a Toyatfo. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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Q0LD8TC0KBR, Pro/. THBODOBS, Tk» lott. 

TlM Ut«zwy Bonaiiui oC With a Memoir. 8TOI0. Deovdro. 21s. 
GRAHAM, ALEXANDER. 

Qm— logloal and OhxoiSkoHogiotd TablM, illnstieMive of Ipdina His- 
tory. Demj 4to. 5t. 
GRANT, JAMES. 

Oarvml Xunpton ; A Story of the Se*. 8 vols. Or. Svo. tU. 
GRANVILLE, J, MORTIMER, M.D, 

TlM Oar* And Oiiz« of tlM Tn«>if. 2 toIb. Doar 9«io. MH. 

OhlHitf* «■ a Miitrt BMitoratiT*. Demj 8to. U. 

H«rTM and Wmry TroaMMi. Fcap. 8vo. U. 

Oommim MlnA TronMMi. Fcap. 8to. Is. 

MowtOBUik«t]MB«0tofUte. Posp. 8to. Is. 

Tonth: Its Ours sad Cnltan. Post. Sto. ii.6d. 

TlM ••orct of a OlMur XmUL Fosp.Svo. Is. 

Thm Sooxst of a Good Momorj. Posp. 8to. Is. 

SlMp and BlxploiiiiMi- Pcsp. 8to. Is. 
GREENE, F. V., LinU. U.S. Anoiy, and laUH/y Mtliiory AUtuU to tfc« IT. & Isps- 
tian ot St. PeUrtbwg. 

Vho MnamimM Axmj and its Oawpalgna in VmiAitr im 1877- 
1878. Seoond Edi t io n . Boy. 8to. tts. 

SkotolMaof AxmjUfiiiiXiiasla. Cr. 8to. te. 

osEvsnroffi, thbodor. 

Tho Jomiits ; a Complete History of their Open and Secret Proceedings 
from the Foundation of the Order to the Present Time. Translated hy 
A. J. Scott, M.D. niustrated. Second Edition. One Yolome. Demy 
Sto. 10s. 6d. 

MjstariosofthoTatioaii, or CziBiMioftliaFavaoy* 2 vols., post 
Sto. 21s. 
GRIFFIS, WILUAM ELLIOT, laU c/ th« Impcnal UiMMntty 1/ TokiQ, Japtm, 

Ooroa, thm Kormit Hation. Boy. Sto. ISs. 
GRIFFITH, RALPH T. H. 

Sirth of thm War Ood. ▲ Poem. By ITilideii. Tnuudated from the 
Sanskrit into English Terse. Or. Sto. 5s. 
0roT«'a Syatem of Modical Book-koopin^ . The Complete Set, Mo., 

£414s.6d. 
HAINES, C. B. 

A Vindicatton of Baglaiid'a Fdliojr with rofard to tlio Qpiiim 
Vrado. Or. Sto. te.ed. 
HALL, E. HEPPLE, F.S.S, 

bands of Plonty Ibr Hoaltb, Sport, and Profit. British North 
America. A Book for all T^TeUers and Settlers. With Maps. Or. Sto. «■• 
HALL, Th» Rn. T. G., MA., Prof, qfMafKmMiiot in KintT* ColUgt, Xoadoa. 
Tlio Xlomontsof Flano and Spliorioal Triffonomotrj. With an 
Appendix, containing the solution of the Problems in Naatioal Astro- 
nomy. For the nse of Schools. 12mo. 2ik 
HAMILTON, LEONWAS LE CENCI, MM 

Zahtar and Zsdnbar. The Epic of Bahylon, or the Babylonian goddess 
of loTe, and the hero and warrior king, Hlnstrated. Demy Sto. 8s.0d. 
HANCOCK, E. CAMPBELL, 

Copies for China Paintors. Witti Fourteen Chxomo-Idtiiogn^hs and 
other Dlostrations. Demy Sto. 10s. 
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MAndbook of m&t&x^mio^ to tlio Maps of XbMa. QiTing the L«fc. and 
Long, of plftoet of note. Demj ISino. te. Od. 
*«* ThiMwiU U f9wmd a wdlmabU O^mptmion. to Mmtn. AIU% 4t Oo.'t Mapt 
<tri«dia. 
HAECOUBT, Maj. A. F, P., Bm^oI Sb^ Oorpt. 

Bown lij tho Dvawlo. 8 vols, in 000, Cr. 8to. dt. 
B«vdwi6ko's glomontMT Books, paper ooTen: Chemisfeiy, 6d.| 
Meohaniofl, 8 purto, 4d.; HydxoBtetiot. 9d.; Hjdmalios, 2d,i PlMO^ 
matiot, 8d. 
HAMDWICKB, HERBBBT JUNIUS, lU)., Ao. 

Xosltli BosorUi sad Spas ; or, CUmatio and ^Jgienic Treatment of 
Diaeaee. Foap. 8to. 9t. 6d. 
EABTINQ, JAMBS BDMUm>, 

Skotohos of Bird Xdfo. With niuneroaa Qlosttations. Demj 8ro. 
10i.6d. 
EAWBIS, En. H. R. 

Musio and Btorals. Thirteenth Edition. Or. 8to. 7s. 6d. 
My Mnsloal Uft. With Portraits. Gt.Sto. 15s. 

HAWEIS, Mrs. 

Ohawoor'a Boads : A Birthday Book, Diary, and Oonoocdanoe of Ohaa- 
oer's ProTerbs or Sooth*saws. Cr. 8to., TsUnm. 5s. ; paper boards, 
4s. 6d. 
Soaltli Frlntors. L Premature Death. S. AloohoU 8. Bxeroise and 
Training. 4. The House. 5. Personal Appearances. 6. Baths and 
Bathing. 7. Ilie SUn. 8. The Heart. 9. The Nervoos System. 10. 
Health in Schools. Demy 16mo. Is. each. 
HBAPHT, THOMAS, 

TllO Mkono— of Okxist. Being an Enquiry into the ▼erislmilitnde of 
the reoeired Likeness of our Blessed Lord. Edited by Wyke Baylies, 
F.S Ju Dlustrated with Twelve Portraits Coloured m Facsimiles, and 
Fifty Engrarings on Wood. Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, atlas 
4to., price iB5 5s. 
HKilTLfr, QBOROB 8., MR.CV.S. 

Skoop rarmlnir- With Illustrations. Cr.8T0. 7s. 6d. 
HBUifS, HBIIfRICH. 

Tko Book of SontfS. Translated from the German by Stratheir. Cr. 
8to. 7s. 6d. 
HSLMS, LUDWIQ VBBNBE. 

Pionoorinc in tho Tar Bast, and Jonmsys to OaUfomia in 1849, and 
to the White Sea in 1878. With Illustrations from original Sketches and 
Photographs, and Maps. Demy 8to. 18S. 
HBNNBBBBT, LimtUnMO-CoUmtl, 

Tko Bni^lflk in Bgypt ; England and the Mahdi— Arabi and the Sues 
Canal. Translated from the French (by permission) by Bernard Paunoe- 
fote. 3 Maps. Cr.8T0. as. 6d. 
HBNSMAIf, HOWARD, Spteidl Oormpondsnt ^ tXs " Pionsm- " (AlUhabad), end 
ih9 ** DoOy Nwn" (London). 
Tko mrkaw War, 1879-80. Being a complete KarxatiTe of the 
Capture of Cabul, the Siege of Sherpor, the Battle of Ahmed Khel, the 
brilliant March to Oandahar, and the Defeat of Aynb Khan, with 
the Operationa on the Helmnnd, and the Settlement with Abdur Bahman 
Khan. With Maps. Demy8TO. 21s. 
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^BSBicK, sopmns sLtmoB, 

Tlie Wondem of Plant Uft under thm Miovosoope. With 
nmneroTM Dliurtrntfons. Small 4to. 6b. 
EERSCHEL, Sir JOHN F, IF., St., KM,, Stc, Memhw of the In$tiiuU of France, 4to, 

Popular I^ectnres on Soi^Btido 8u1id«ota. Cr.8vo. 68. 
HOLDEN, EDWARD JS., Uidtod SU^es NmoI Obmrvalhry. 

Sir WUliam Harsoll^ s Hie Life mid Works. Cr. 8vo. 6b. 
Holland. TraoBlated from the Italian of Edmondo Amicis, bj Caroline 

TQton. Cr. 8to. 10a. 6d. 
HOLMES, T. R. E. 

A History of tho TrtM^"^ Ifntinyy and of the DiBtarfaaitoea which 
acoompanied it among the Civil Population. With Maps and Plans. 
Demy 8vo. 21s. 
HOOKER, Sir W. J., F,R.S., and J. G. BAKER, FX.S, 

Synopsis Pilioom ; or, a Synopsis of all Known Ferns, including the 
OsmundacesB, SchizseacesB, Marratiacese, and Ophioglossaceis (chiefly 
derived from the Kew Herbarium), accomptuiied by Figures representing 
the essential Characters of each Genus. Second Edition, brought up to 
the present time. Coloured Plates. Demy Sto. £1 Ss. 
H0S8AIN, STED M, 

Onr BiflonltiMi and Wants in the Path of the Pwgiess of 
India. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
HOWDEN, PETER, V.8. 

Horse Warranty : a Plain and ComprehensiYe Guide to the Tsxiooi 
Points to be noted, showing which are essential and which are unimpor- 
tant. With Forms of Warranty. Fcap. 8to. 8s. 6d. 
HOUQH, LUuUnanUColonel W. 

Precedents in Military :Law. Demy 8vo. 256. 
HUGHES, Rav. T. P. 

Hotes on HnlianTmadanlsin. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 
A Hiotionary of ZSlam. Being a Cyclopsdia of the Doctrines, Bites, 
Ceremonies, and Customs, together with the Technioal and Theolo- 
gical Terms, of the Muhanimadan Beligion. With numerous Illastra* 
tions. Boyal 8vo. £2 28. 
Himr, Major S. LEIGH, Madrat Army, and ALEX. 8. KENIfT, MJt.CJS.^., 
A.K.C., Senior Demomiraior of Anatomy at King'* College, London. 
Chi Duty tinder a Tropical Snn. Being some Practical Suggestions 
for the Maintenance of Health and Bodily Comfort, and the Treatment 
of Simple Diseases ; with Bemarks on Clothing and Equipment for the 
Guidance of Travellers in Tropical Countries. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 4s. 
Tropical Trials. A Handbook for Women in the Tropics. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HUNTER, J., lats Hon. Sec. of the British Bee-Keepers' Associatoin. 

A Hanual of Bee-Seeping. Containing Practical Information for 
Bational and Profitable Methods of Bee Management. Full Instructions 
on Stimiilative Feeding, Ligurianizing and Queen-raising, with descrip- 
tions of the American Comb Foundation, Sectional Supers, and the best 
Hires and Apiarian Appliances on all systems. With Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

jBnrrroN, james. 

Tl&e Thngs and Z>aooits of India. A Popular Account of the Thugs 
and Dacoits, the Hereditary Garotters and Gang Bobbers of India. Post 
8to. 66. 
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EVTTON, JAMES. 

The Thvirs aad Ilaooita of India. A Popalar Aoconnt of the Thugs 

KDd Daooits, the Hereditary Gnrotten and Gang Bobbers of India. Post 

TO. 5s. 

ZbAIa Direotoxy, The. For the Giddanoe of Commanders of Steamers 

and Sailing Vessels. Foonded npon the Work of the late Captain James 

Horsbnzgh, F.B.S. 

Fart I.— The East Indies, and Interjacent Ports of Africa and South 
America. Beylsed, Extended, and Illnstrated with Charts of Winds, 
Cnrrents, Passages, Variation, and Tides. By Commander Alfred 
Dnndas Tsylor, F.B.G.S., Superintendent of Marine Sonreys to the 
Qovemment of India. Sap. roy. 8vo. £1 188. 

Part n.— The China Sea, with the Ports of Jara, Aostralia, and 
Japan, and the Indian Archipelago Harboors, as well as those of New 
Zealand. Illastrated with Charts of the Winds, Corrents, Passages, te. 
By the same. (In prfparatum.) 
nXBRAM, JOHN H. 

The KmuLteA Komes and Family Tradlttoiis of Great Britain. 
First Series. Cr. Svo., 7s. 6d. 
Second Series. Cr. Sto., 7s. 6d. 
In the Company's Servloe. A Beminisoenoe. Demy 8to. lOs. 6d. 
lEWJN, H. C, B.A., (hoon, Bengal Civil Stroiot. 

The Garden of India; or. Chapters on Oadh History and Aibiirs. 
DemySro. 12s. 
JACKSON, LOWIS ITA., A.M.I.CE., Author of ** Hydraulio Manual and 
StatUtiea,*' Jto. 
OanalaadOnlTertTahles. With Explanatory Text and Examples. New . 

and corrected edition, with 40 pp. of additional Tables. Boy. Sto. 28b. 
Fooket XflOgarlthms and Other Tables for Ordinary Calculations of 
Qoantity, Cost, Interest, Annuities, Assurance, snd Angular Functions, 
obtaining Beeults correct in the Fourth Figure. 16mo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
leather, Ss. 6d. 
Aooented Fonr-rignre X^ogarlthms, and other Tables. For pur- 
poses both of Ordinary and of Trigonometrical Calculation, and for the 
Correction of Altitudes and Lunar Distances. Cr. 8to. 9s. 
Aooented Flve-Fimure Iboffarlthms of Numbers from 1 to 99999, 

without Differences. Boy. 8to. 16s. 
Vnlta of Xeasnrement for Scientific and Professional Men. Cr.4 to. 
as. 
JAMBS, Mr$. A. 0. F. SUOT 

Indian Indnstrles. Cr. 8yo. 9s. 
JBNKINSON, Bev. THOMAS B., B.A„ Canon of MariUhwrg, 

Amasnln. The Zulu People: their Manners, Customs, and History, 
with Letters from Zululand descriptive of the Present Crisis. Cr. 
8to. 6s. 
JBREOLD, BLANCHABD. 

At Kome in Faris. Series I.. 2 vols., Cr. 8to., 16b. Series n., 2 vols., 
Cr. 8to., 21s. 
JMVONS, SHIRLBT B. 

Frivate ^awrie and his ZiOTe. A Tale of MUitary Life. Cr. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 
JBWITT, LLEWELLYN, F.S.A. 

Keif - Honn amon^ IngUsh Antlqnities. Contents : Arms, 
Armour, Pottery, B ra sse s , Coins, Church Bells, Olass. Tapestry, Orna- 
ments, Flint Implements, Ac. With) 301 lUnstntions. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8to. 5s. 
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JOHNSON, B. LOCKE, LM.C.P., L,R.C.L, L.8.A., ««. 

Vood Ohart. Oiring the Nmum, Claasifleatioii, Ck>mpoBitioii, Elementnrj 
Value, Bates of DigeetibOitj, Adoltemtions, Tosts, iee., of the Ali- 
mentary Snbatanoea in General Uae. In wmpper, 4to., 9a. 6d. ; or on 
roller, Tmmiahed, 68. 
JOTNBR, Mn. A. BAT80N. 

ClFpnui : KlstorlMd M&A ]>«soriptiT«. Adapted from the Oerman of 
Herr Franz ron Ldher. TVith maoh additional matter. With 2 Xapa. 
Cr.Sro. 10a. 6d. 
KATE, Sir J. W. 

History of tho War In Afjrliaiiistan. New Edition. 8 Tola. Cr. 

8to. £1 6a 
Utos of Twdian Ottoors. 3 rola. Cr. 8vo. 6a. each. 
Tlio Sopoj W»r In India. A Hiatoiy of ttie Sepoy War in India, 
1857-1858. By Sir John William Kaye. Demy 8to. Yol. I., 18a. 
Vol. n.. £1. Vol. UL. £1. 
(For continuation, sm History of tho Indian llntiny, by Ookmel 
O. B. Malleeon, Vol. I. of which ia contemporaiy with Vol. m. of 
Eaye'a work.) 
KEATINQB, Mr: 

Bngliah Homes in India. 2 rola. Post 8yo. 16a. 
KEENS, HENRT QEOBOB, CLE., B.C.S., M.B.A.S,, Jte. 

A Skotoli of the Historj of Hindustan. From the First Mnalim 
Conqneat to the Fall of the Moghol Empire. By H. O. Keene, CLE., 
M.B.A.8.. Author of "The Torka in India," ^. 8to. 188. 
Tlio Vail of tho Moirliiil Bmpiro. From the Death of Aumngseb 
to the overthrow of the Mahratta Power. Second Edition. With Map. 
Demy 8to. lOs. 6d. 
This Work fiXU up a blank hdvomi the •nding of SlphindOM^» and th§ 
comvMncemant of Thomton't Hiitoriu. 
Administration in India. Poet 8vo. 58. 
Poopnl ^oavos. Poems written in India. Poat 8to. 58. 
mty-80Ton. Some account of the Administration of Indian Diatriota 

daring the Berolt of the Bengal Army. Demy 8vo. 6a. 
Tlie Tnrks in India. Historical Chapters on the Administration of 
Hindostan by the Chugtai Tartar, Babar, and his Descendants. Demy 
8to. 12s. 6d. 
KBMP80N, jr., M.A. 

The Hopontanoo of Hnssooli. Translated from the original Hindu- 
stani tale, with an introduction by Sir Wm. Muir, K.C.S.I. Cr. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
KENNT, ALEXANDBB S., M.B,C,S. Edm., ^ 

Tlis Tissnss, and tlioir Strootnrs. Fcap. 8to. 6s. 
KENT, W. 8AVILLB, F.L.8., F.Z.8., F.B.M.S., /omarly Amutani in the Nat, 
Hitt. Department of the British Mustum. 
A M a nu a l of the Inftisoria. Including a Description of the Flagel- 
late, Ciliate, and TeutacuUferous Protosoa, British and Foreign, and an 
account of the Organization and AiBnities of the Sponges. With nume- 
rons Illustrations. Super-roy. 8to. £4 4b, 
KINAHAN, G. H. 

A Handy Book of Book Hames. Fcap. 8vo., cloth. 4s. 
Bruits, the Book of. Illustrated by 172 Examples, showing Ihe manner of 
making CTety Knot, Tie, and Splice. By **Tom Bowling." Third 
Edition. Cr. 8to., 2s. 6d. 
KINO, DAYW BENNETT, Profeeaor in Lajayette College, U.S.A. 
Tno Irish Question. Cr. 8to. 9s. 
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LAEBNE, C. F. VAN DBLDEN. 

MsJkdlXu Mid jKr%. Beport on Coffee Cnltare in Amarioa, Asia, and 
Africa, to H.E. the Minister of the Coloniee. Demy 8to. Map, Plates, 
and Diairranis. Sis. 
LANB'POOLE, STANLEY, Laweai ds Vliuiiitd d$ France. 

Stndias In % Mosque. Demj 8vo. 128. 
LANKE8TEB, Mm. 

Talks Kbont XMltht A Book for Boys and Oirls. Being an Explana- 
tion of all the Processes by which Life is sustained. lUastrated. 
Small 8vo. Is. 

Srltlsll Ferns : Their Classification, Arrangement of Oenera, Stmo- 
tnres, and Functions, Directions for Oat-door and Indoor Cultivation, 
te. Dlttstrated with Coloured Figures of all the Species. New and 
Enlarged Edition. Cr. 8ro. 3s. 6d. 

Wild jnowers Worth Hotioo: A Selection of some of our NatiTe 
Plants which are most attractive for their Beauty, Uses, or Associations. 
With 106 Coloured Figures by J. E.Sowerby. New Edition. Cr. Sto. 5s. 
LANKE8TER, B., M.D., F.R.8., F.L.S. 

Onr Food. Illustrated. New Editiou. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 

Xalf-lionrs with the Miorosoope. With 250 mustrations. ScTcn- 
teenth Thousand, enlarged. Fcap. Byo.j plain. 28. 6d. ; coloured, 48. 

Fraotlosl Phjndloffy: A School Manual of Health. Numerous 
Woodcuts. Sixth EdiUon. Fcap. 8to. 9s. 6d. 

The Uses of Animals in Belation to the Industry of Man. lUustnited. 
New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 

Umnittaj Znstmotions : A Series of Handbills for Oeneral Distribu- 
tion :— 1. Management of Infants ; 2. Scarlet Fever and the best Means 
of Preventing it ; 3. Tjrphoid or Drain Fever, and its Prevention ; 4. 
Small Pox, and its Prevention ; 5. Cholera and Dlarrhcea; and its Pre- 
vention ; 6. Measles, and their Prevention. Each, Id. ; per dosen, 6d. ; 
per 100, 4s. ; per 1,000, SOs. 
LATHAM, Dr. H. 0. 

Snsnsn sad Tnrk, from a Oeographioal, Ethnological, and Historical 
Point of View. Demy8vo. 18s. 
LAUEIE, Ool. W. F. B. 

Burma, the Foremost Conntrjr: A Timely Disoonrse. To 
which is added. How the Frenchman sought to win an Empire in the 
East. With Notes on the probable effects of French success in Tonquin 
on British interests in Burma. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 

Onr Burmese Wars and Belations with Burma. With a Sum- 
mary of Events from 1826 to 1879, including a Sketch of King Theebau's 
Progress. With Local, Statistical, and Commercial Information. With 
Plans and Map. Demy 8vo. lOs. 

Ashe Pyee, the Superior Oountry; or the great attractions of 
Burma to British Enterprise and Commerce. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
LAW AVB PBOOBDirBB. ZVDZAM OZVZZi. 

Mahommedan Jmw of Znheritanoe, fto. A Manual of the Mahom- 
medan Law of Inheritance and Contract ; comprising the Doctrine of 
Soonee and Sheea Schools, and based upon the text of Sir H. W. Mao- 
naghten's Principles and Precedents, together with the Decisions of the 
Privy Council and High Courts of the Presidencies in India. For the 
use of Schools and Students. By Standish Orove Orady, Barrlster-«t- 
Law, Beader of Hindoo, Mahommedan, and Indian Law to the Inns of 
Court. Demy 8vo. 14s. 

Bedaya, or Chiide, a Commentary on the Mussulman &aws, 
translated by order of the Qovemor-Oeneral and Council of Bengal. By 
Charles Hamilton. Second Edition, with Prefsoe and Index by Standish 
ChroTS Orady. Demy 8vo. Ml 158. 
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Law and Prooednre, Indiau CiTfl—oont. 

Z&stltatMl of ll«nn In Bnglish. The Institutes of Hindn Law or 
the Oidinanees of Menn, according to Gloss of Collncca. CominiBlniir 
the Lidian System of Duties, Be%iou8 and Ciyil, Terhally tntnalated 
from the Original, with a Preface hy Sir William Jonee, and collated 
with the Sanscrit Text by Oraves Chamney Hanghton, M.A., F.B.S., 
Professor of Hindu Literature in the East India College. New Edition, 
with Preface and Index by Standish G. Grady, Barrister-at-Law, and 
Beader of Hindu, Mahommedan, and Indian Law to the Inns of Court. 
Demy 8to. 12b. 

Zadlaa Oode of Civil Vroooduro. Being Act X. of 1877. Demy 8to. 6s. 

Indian Oode of Civil Prooednre. In the form of Questions and 
Answers, with Explanatory and HlustratiTC Notes. By Angelo J. Lewis. 
Barrister-at-Law. Imp. 12mo. 12s. 6d. 

Hindu laKW, Defence of the Daya Bhaga. Notice of the Oae on 
Prosoono Coomar Tajore's Will. Judgment of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. Examination of snoh Judgment. By John 
Cochrane, Barrister-at-Law. Boy. 8to. 20s. 

Zaw and Cnitoms of Hindu 0«4rtes, within the Dekhan ProTinoes 
subject to the Presidency of Bombay, chiefly affecting Civil Suits. By 
Arthur Steele. Boy. 8vo. £1 Is. 

Moolmmmndan &»w of Znlieritanoe, and Bights and Belattona 
affecting it (Sunni Doctrine). By Almaric Bumsey. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

A Chart of Hindu Famiilsr Znlieritanoe. By Almaric Bumsey 
Second Edition, much enlarged. Demy Svo. 68. 6d. 

ZVDIAH CBZMZHAZi. 
Including the Procedure in the High Courts, as well as that not in the 
Courts not established by Boyal Charter ; with Forms of Charges and 
Notes on Evidence, illustrated by a large number of English Cases, and 
Cases decided in the High Courts of India : and an Appendix of selected 
Acts passed by the Legislative Council relating to Criminal matters. 
By M. H. StarUng, Esq., LL.B., and F. B. Constable, M.A. Third 
Edition. Medium 8vo. £2 2s. 

Indian Code of Criminal Prooednre. Being Act X. of 1872, Psssed 
by the Governor-General of India in Council on the 25th of April 1872. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 

^^^<^« Penal Code. In the form of Questions and Answers. With 
Explanatory and ninstrative Notes. By Angelo J. Lewis, Barrister4it- 
Law. Imp. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Indian Code of Criminal Prooednre, Aot of 1882. Boy. 8vo. 
cloth. 68. 



Manual of Mi litary Jmw. For an ranks of tlie Army. Militia, and 
Volunteer Services. By Colonel J. K. Pipon, Assistant Adjutant-General 
at Head-quarters, and J. F. Collier, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. Third and Bevised Edition. Pocket size. 5s. 

Preoedenta in Military &aw; including the Practice of Courts- 
Martial ; the Mode of Conducting Trials ; the Duties of Officers at 
Military Courts of Inquests, Courts of Inquiry, Courts of Bequests, 
to. kc. By Lient.-Col. W. Hough, late Deputy Jndge-Advocate-General, 
Bengal Army, and Author of several Works on Conrts-Martial. One 
thick Demy 8vo. vol. 25s. 

The Praotloe of Conrta-Martial. By Hongh and Long. Thick 
Demy 8vo. London, 1825. 26s. 
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LEE, in» Rev. F, G ., D.V. 

^ The Cbnrch nnder Queen Xlisabeth. Au UiBUMcaX Sketch. 
2 ToU. Cr. 8vo. 2l8. 
Beglnald Barentyne; or. Liberty without Limit. A Tale of the 

Times. With Portrait of the Author. Seoond EdiUon. Cr. 8to. 5e. 
Tl&e Words from the OroM : Seven Sermons for Lent, Passion-Tide, 

and Holy Week. Third Edition revised. Fcap.Svo. 8s. 6d. 
Order Ont of Ohaos. Two Sermons. Foap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
LBE8, Col. WIUJAM NASSAU, LLD. 

The Drain of Silver to the Br Jit. PostSvo. Ss. 
LB ME88UR1EB, Maj. A,, B.E., Brigad. Major wUh ih9 Quttt^i Column. 

Xandahar in 1879. Cr.Svo. Ss. 
LETHBRIDQE, ROPER, CLE,, MJL. 

Kiffh Bdncation in India. A Plea for the State Colleges. Cr.Svo. 5s. 
LEWIH, CaTpt. T. H., Dep. Co%nm. o/HW. TiocU, 

Wild Baoee of the 8onth*Bastem Frontier of Zndia.' Lidnding 

an Account of the Loshai Country. Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
Indian Frontier Ufs. A BI7 on the Wheel, or How I helped to 
2J/ irovem India. Map and niustrations. DemySvo. 18s. 
UANCOUBT, COUNT C, A. DE GODDES, and FREDERIC PINCOTT, M.R.A.8., 
Jtc. 
The PrimitiTe and VniToraal &aws of the Formation and 
Development of iMngnauge; a Bational and Inductive System 
founded on the Natural Basis of Onomatops. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
LLOYD, JTr*. JESSIE SALE. 

ShadowtiOfthePast. Second Edition. Cr.Svo. 66. 
Bonestgr Seeds and Kow they Orew ; or, Tony Wigston's Finn Bank. 
Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
LOCKWOOD, EDWARD, B.S.C. 

Batnral Kiatorj, Sport and Travel. With numerous Illustrations. 
Cr. Svo. 9s.- 
LOYELL, The late Vice-Adm. WM. STANHOPE, B.N., K.U. 

Personal VarratiTO of Brents from 1799 to 1816. With Anec- 
dotes. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 
LOW, CHARLES RATHBONE. 

Mi^or-Oeneral Sir Frederick S. Roberts, Bart., T.C, G.CB., 

O.I.B., B.A. : a Memoir. With Portrait. Demy Svo. ISs. 
PoUook, Field-Xarshal Sir George, The Ufi and Oorrespon- 
denoeof. With Portrait. DemySvo. 18s. 
LXJPTON, JAMES IRVINE, F^CV.S, 

The Xorse, as he Was, as he Is, and as he Onght to Be. Dlus- 
trated. Cr.Svo. 3s. 6d. 
MACDONALD, The UUe DUNCAN GEO. FORBES, LL.D,, C.E., J.P., F.R.G.8, 
Oronse Disease; its Oanses and Xemedies. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Demy Svo. lOs. 6d. 
MACQREGOR, Col. CM., C.S.I., C.r.K., Beng, Staff Corpe. 

narrative of a Jonmey through the Prorinoe of Khorassaa 
and on the V.W. Frontier of Af^rhanlstan in 1875. With 
l^Iap and Numerous illustratioud. 2 vols. Svo. 30s. 
Wanderings in BaloiThlstan With lUustratione and Map. Demy 
Svo. xSs. 
MAOKAY, CHARLES, LL.D. 

&nok ; and what oame of it. A Tale of our Times. 3 vols. Cr. Svo. 
31s. 6d. 
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MACKENZIE, Capt. C. F. (El Mummnif), 

The Ttomantlo &Mid of Kind. Cr. 8to. 68. 

MACKENZIE, —. 

Sdno»tional Serlmi ; Commeroial, Arithmetioal and MisceUaneoos 
Tables, paper oovera, ad. ; Arithmetic, 6d. ; Murray's Graminar, 4d., 
paper covers, 2d.; Phrenology, paper covers, ad.; Shorthand, 4d.; 
Spelling, 2 parts, paper covers, 4d. 

MALABABI, BEHRAMJI, M, 

CKljerat and the CKljerfttis. Pictaree of Men and Manners taken from 
Life. Cr. 8vo. 68. 
MALLESON, CoL 0. B.. C.8.L 

Finftl Frenoh StniMl«s ^ India and on the Indian Seaa. In. 
duding an Aoooant of the Captare of the Isles of France and Bourbon, 
and Sketches of the most eminent Foreign Adventurers in India up to 
the Period of that Capture. With an Appendix containing an Aoooant 
of the Expedition from India to Egypt in 1801. New Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 

History of the Indian Mutiny, '1857'1868, commencing from the 
close of the Second Volume of Sir John Kaye's History of the Sepoy 
War. Vol. L With Map. Demy 8vo. aOs.— Vol, 11. With 4 plans. 
Demy 8vo. aOs.— Vol. m. With plans. Demy 8vo. aOs. 

SistoryofAllghanistan, from the Earliest Period to the Outbreak of 
the War of 1878. Second Edition. With Map. Demy8vo. ISs 

The DeoislTe Battles of India, from 1746-1849. Second Edition. 
With a Portrait of the Author, a Map, and Fonr Plans. Demy 8vo. 

188. 

Kexat: The Churden and Granary of Oentral Asia. With Map 

and Index. Demy8vo. 8s. 
Founders of the T*i^1n'^ Smplre. Cllve, Warren Hastings, and Wei- 

lesley. Vol. I.-LORD CLIVE. With Portraits and 4 Phins. Demy 

8vo. aos. 
Captain Mnsafir's Bambles in Alpine bands, ninstrated by O 

Starangman Handoock. Cr. 4to. 10s. 6d. 
Battle-fields Of Oermany. With Maps and Pla^. Demj 8to. 168. 

MALLOCK, W. H. 

A Cnuurt showing tJie Proportion borne by the Bental of the Landlords 
to the Gross Income of tJie People. Cr. Is. 

MANQNALL, Mr». 

Kistorioal and Xisoellaneous Qoestions (generally known as 
*'MangnaU's Questions"). New and Improved Edition. 18mo. Is. 

MANNING, Mn. 

Anoient and Mediasval India. Being the History, Beligion, Laws, 
Caste, Manners and Customs, Language, Literature, Poetry, Philoso- 
phy, Astronomy, Algebra, Medicine, Architecture, Manufactures, Com- 
meroe, kc, of the Hindus, taken from their Writings. With lUustnu 
tions. 2 vols. Demy8vo. 30s. 

MARVIN, CHARLES, 

The Bye-Witnesses' Aooonnt of the Bisastrons Bnsslan Oaai- 
paitfn against the Akhal Tekke Toroomans: Describing the 
March across the Burning Desert, the' Storming^of Dengeel Tepe, and 
the Disastrous Betreat to the Caspian. With numerous Maps and Plans. 
Demy 8vo. 18s. 
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TlM BuOTtMiB »t MMnr and M«r»t, aaa thair Power of iarmdaag 
India. With M nioftimtioiit and 8 M»i«. DemySTO. 24i. 

lE«rT, the QaMn of thm World; aaid tlM Mecfuxgm of tlM Mmi- 
■tyillng Ti U PO O i iwna . With Portraits and Maps. DemySro. 18a. 

Oolok»l ChrodskofTs Bid* firoai SMBacoaad to SMrttk, throoi^ 
BaUthand the Usbek States of Afghan Tnrkaatan. With his own Maroh- 
route from the Ozua to Herat. With Portrait. Cr. 8to. 8e. 

TlM B ag ion of the Btonud Tiro. An Aooonnt of a Joomey to the 
Ckapian Region in 1883. 21 Mapa and lUastrationfl. Demy 8to. ile. 

MATBMR,Tk»Bn.aAMUBL,qfth4Lond<mMm,Soc. 

V»tiT« Uft In TxATUMOVO. With Ntimeroaa ninatrations and Map. 
Demy 8to. 18a. 

MATaON, HBLLIM, 

Sildft D— mond, or mioli— aad Porortj. Cr. 8to. 10a. 6d. 

MATEBW, BDWABD, MJLCF.S. 

ZllnstrttUd Xorso Bootor. Being an Aocnrate and Detailed Aooonnt, 
aooompanied by more than 400 Pictorial Bepresentationa, oharaoteristio 
of the Tariona Diseases to which the Eqoine Baoe are subjected; 
together with the latest Mode of Treatment, and all the requisite Pre- 
scriptions written in Plain Engliah. New and Cheaper Edition. Half- 
bonnd. Demy 8to. lOe. 6d. 

ZUnstratod Korso MMiAfftaMiit. Containing descriptire remarks 
apon Anatomy, Medicine, Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Yioes, Stables i 
likewise a plain accoont of the sitnation, nature, and Talue of the yarioos 
points; together with comments on grooms, dealers, breeders, breaksra, 
and trainers; Embellished with more than 400 engrarings from Original 
designs made expressly for this work. A new Edition, rerised and im- 
prored by J. I. Lnpton, M.B.C.Y.a New and Cheaper Edition. Half- 
bound. DemySvo. 7s. 6d. 
MAYHSW, EBNET, 

flaiinaii Xdfs and Msjumts. As seen in Sasony. With an aooonnt 
of Town Life-Village Life-Fashionable Life— Married Life-School 
and University Life, Ac Illustrated with Songs and Pictures of the 
Student Customs at the UniTersity of Jena. With numerous Illnstra> 
tions. 2to1s. DemySro. 18s. A Popular Edition of the above. With 
mustrations. Gr.8TO. 7a. 
MA70, EoH ^. 

D« Botas AfiriMMls. The Claims of Portugal to the Congo and 
Adjaoent LittonaL With Bemarka on the French Annexation. WiXL 
Map. DemySTO. 3s. 6d. 

MoGAEnrr, t. a. 

Am Wmmw System of Oallthenlea mnA BrUUntf , iiw»i«i«i»y Light 
Dnmb-Bell and Indian Club Exercises. Fcap. 8to. Is. 6d. 
MsCOSH, JOHN, M.D. 

AftTloo to Ofloora la XadlA. Post 8to. Ss. 
KEVZIB8, 8UTHBRLAND. 

TvzlBsj Old and B«w: Historical, Geographical, and Statistioal. 
With Mi« and numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. DemySni. Sis. 
MIOHOD, C. J. 

Oood Ooadltlan i A Ouide to Athletic Training for Amateurs and Pro* 
fessionals. Small 8to. Is. 
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Miorosoope, Kow to CliooBO a. By a Demonstrator. With SO lUturtim- 
tioii8. Demy 8vo. la. 

MZUTABT WOBXS. 

A Tr«atis« on Soales. By Major F. Hart-Dyke. 28. 

Bod Book for tUxg—atm. By William Bright, Colour-Sergeant, IMh 

Middlesex B.V. Fcap. 8to. la. 
▼oluntoor Artillory Drill-Book. By Captain W. Brooke Hoggaa 

B.A., Adjutant let Shropshire and StafFoidshire Y.A. Square 16mo. 2b 

Prlnoiples of Onimorj. By John T. Hyde, M.A., late Professor of 
Fortification and Artillery, Boyal Indian Military College, Addisoombe. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. With many Plates and Cuts, and 
Photograph of Armstrong Gon. Boy. 8ro. 14b. 

Treatise on FortULcatloB and Artlllerj. By Major Hector 
Straith. Berised and re-arranged by Thomas Cook, B.N., by John T. 
Hyde, M.A. Serenth Edition. Hlnstrated and 400 Plans, Cuts, ko. 
Boy. 8to. £2 2s. 

Blementary Prlnolples of FortllloatloB. A Text-Book for Mili- 
tary Examinations. By J. T. Hyde, M.A. With nmneroos Plana and 
Hlastrations. Boy. Svo. lOs. 6d. 

miltary Surveylnir and Field Sketohlng'. The Various Methods 
of Contouring, Levelling, Sketching without Instruments, Scale of 
Shade, Examples in Military Drawing, to, &c. &c. As at present taught 
in the Military CoUeges. By Major W. H. Bichards, 55th Begiment, 
Chief Garrison Instructor in India, Late Instructor in Military Survey- 
ing, Boyal Military College, Sandhurst. Second Edition, Bevised and 
Corrected. Boy. 12s. 

Celebrated BaTal and Military Trials. By Peter Burke. Poet 

Svo. 10s. 6d. 
Mllltarsr Sketohes. By Sir Lasoelles Wraxall. Post Svo. 6b. 

Military Ufo of the Doke of Wellington. By Jackson and Scott. 
2 vols. Maps, Plans, ke. Demy Svo. ISs. 

Single Stlok Bxerolse of the Aldershot Oymnasitun. Paper 

cover. Fcap. Svo. 6d. 
▲n Bssay on the Frlndples and Oonstmotlon of Btllitary 

Brldires. By Sir Howard Douglas. Demy Svo. 15s. 
Hand-hook ZMotloBary for the MUitia and Tolnnteer 8er- 

vloes, containing a variety of nseful infonnation. Alphabetically 

arranged. Pocket size, 8s. 6d. ; by post, 8s. Sd. 
Leotnres on Taotlos for Ottoers of the Army, *g<nt«fh, and 

Volunteers. By Major F. H. Dyke, Garrison Instrootor, E.D. Fcap. 

4to. 3s. 6d 
Preoedents In Military Jmw, By Lieut.-Col. W. Hough. Demy Svo. 

25e. 
The Praotloe of Conrts-Martlal. By Hough and Long. Demy Svo. 

26b. 
B e s e i t e Force ; Guide to Examinations, for the use of Captains and 

Subalterns of Infantry, Militia, and Bifle Volunteers, and for Sergeants 

of Volunteers. By Capt. G. H. Greaves. Second Edition. Deoy Svo. 
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IGUturj Wotk^-cont. 

The Milltazy SaeyoloiKdiA ; referring excltuively to the Militaxy 
ScieDces, Memoira of diatingutehed Soldiers, and tbe NarratiTee of 
Eemarkable Battle*. Bj J. H. Stooqaeler. Demj 8vo. Ifls. 
OmYUlrj Hemounts. By Capt. Nolan. With IlliiBtrations. Demy 8to. 
10a. 6d. 
KetTB. W, H. ALLEN and CO. art AgentB for tht Sale of QovtmrnmU 
Naval and Military Pt«bItertion#. 
JflLL, JAMES, 

Sistory of Srltlsh Zndla, With Notes and Continuation by H. H. 
Wilson. 9 Tols. Cr. 8vo. £2 lOs. 

Mlsterton, or. Through Shadow to Sunlight. By Unus. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
MITCHINSON, ALEXANDER WILLIAM, 

The Bzpirlnir Continent ; A Nairative of Travel in Senegambia, 
with Observations [on Native Character; Present Cyndition and Fotnn 
Prospects of Africm and Colonisation. With 16 full-page ninstrations 
and Map. 8to. 18s. 

MITFORD, EDWARD L. 

A JmhA March firom Sngland to Ooylon Forty Toars Atfo. 

With Map and numerous ninstrations. 2 vols. DemySvo. 24s. 

MITFORD, Ma^ R. C, W., 14th Bongal Lanctn. 

To Caalral with the OaTalry Briipade. A Narratiye of Personal 
Experiences with the Foree under General Sir F. S. Boberts, O.C.B. 
With Map and Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. Second 
Edition. Demy8ro. 9s. 

Modem PanJlels to the Ancient Brldenoes of Christianity. 

Being an attempt to Dlustrate the Force of those Evidences by the 
Light of Parallels supplied by Modem Affairs. Demy 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

MULLBR, MAX. 

BIg'-Teda-Sanhlta. Tbe Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins ; together 
with the Commentary of Sayanaoharya. Published under the Patronage 
of the Bight Honourable the Secretary of State for India in Council. 
Demy 4to. 6 rols. £2 lOs. per Tolnme. 

NAVE, JOHANN. 

The Colleotor'a Mandy-Book of Mlgm, Diatoms, Deemlda, 
rnngi, ^ iohe n a , Moeaea, Ito. Translated and Edited by the Bev. 
W. W. Spioer, M.A. lUuitrated with lU Woodcuts. Fcap.Svo. 2s. M. 
NETILLS, RALPH, 

The Squire's Keis. 2 rols. Cr. 8n>. 21s. 

NEWMAN, Th» LaU EDIFABD, P.Z.8. 

British Bntterflies and Moths. With over 800 Dlustrations. 
Snper-roy. 8vo., cloth gilt. 8Ss. 
Th* above Work may aUo he had m Two Volumee, $old Mparately. Vol, I., 
Butt9rfli$s, 7s. ed. ; Vol. 11., Motht, 20s. 
NEWMAN, The Rn. JOHN HENRT {novo Cardinal). 

Miscellanies f^om the Oxford Sermons of John Kenry Vew- 
maa, 1>,T}, Cr. 8ro. 6s. 

NICHOLSON, Cav*. U. WHAJaLEY 

TToaacL Sword to Share ; or, a Fortune in Five Years at Hawaii. With 
Map and Photographs. Cr.8TO. 12s. 6d. 
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Hljrglfl and Bismil2al&. Nxboxs; a Tale oi the Indian Matiny, from the 
Diary of a Slare Oirl : and Bisxxllah ; or, Happy Days in Cashmere, 
By Halls Allard. PostSvo. 108.6d. 

NOBBIS-NEWMAN, CKABLE8 L., Spteial Corrwpondmt 9/ tfc« loiidoa " Stan- 
dard." 
In BianlMid with tlM Srlttsh, t]ixoiiirl><oat thm War of 187^. 

With Plans and Four Portraits. DemySvo. 16s. 
With th« BoMTS In ill* TxuuiymI mnA Oxungm Tx— Stat« Im 
1880-81. With Maps. DemySro. 14s. 
HolM on CoUootinf and Froflorvinff Hatnral Xljrtoxy Oltfoots. 
Edited by J. E. Ti^lor, F.L.S., F.G.a, Editor of *'Scienoe Gossip." 
With nmnerons Illnstrations. Cr. 8to. 3s. 6d. 
Hotos on tho HortlL-Westom ProrinoM of India. By a Distriot 
OfBoer. Second Edition. PostSro. 5s. 

(yDONOQUUE, Mr«. POWER, 

bUUiMl on Horsohaok. Learning, Park Biding, and Hunting. With 
Notes upon Costume, and numerous Anecdotes. With Portrait. 
Second Edition. Cr. Sto. 5s. 

OLDFIBTJ), Th9 LaU RENBY ABM8TB0NQ, M J).. H.M. Indian Amy. 

Sketol&es ftrom Xipal* Historical and DescriptiTe ; with Anecdotes of 
the Court Life and Wild Sports of the Country in the time of Maharaja 
Jung Bahadur, G.C.B. ; to which is added an Essay on Nipalese Bud- 
dhism, and DluBtrations of Beligious Monuments, Architecture, and 
Scenery, from the Author's own Drawings. 2 vols. Demy 8to. 86s. 

OUVER, Capi. 8. P. 

On and Oif Duty. Being Leares from an OfBcer's Note Book, in 
Turauia, Lemuria, and Columbia. With 88 niustntions. Cr. 4to. Us. 

On Soard a Union Btmmmx, A compilation ; to whioh is added "A 
Sketch Abroad," by Miss Doveton. With Froutispieoe. Demy Sro. 8s. 
OaBOENE, Mn, WILLOUGHBT. 

A TUgrimmtf to Moooa. By the Nawah Hikandar Begum of Bhopal. 
Translated from the original Urdu by Mrs. Willoughby Osborne. Fol- 
lowed by a Sketch of the History of Bhopal by Colonel WiUoughhy 
Osborne, C.B. With Photographs. Dedicated, by permission, to Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. Post 8to. £1 Is. 
OSWALD, FBUZ 8. 

loolofioal SkotclMas a Contribution to the Out-door Study of Natural 
History. With 86 Dlustrations by Hermann Faber. Cr. 8to. 7s. 6d. 
OWEN, SIDNEY, M.A, 

India on tho Bro of thm Sritlsli OonqnMit. AiHistorical Sketch* 
Post8yo. 8s. 
OlENHAM, Bsv, HENRY NUTCOMBE, MJL. 

Oath ol io Baohatology and VniTOrMOlsm. An Essay on the Doc- 
trine of Future Retribution. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Oatl&olio Dootrlno of tho Atonomont. An Historical Inquiry into 
its Development in the Church, with an Introduction on the Principle 
of Theological Development. Third Edition and enlarged. 8vo. 14s. 

The First Atfo of Ohxistiftnity and tho Ohnroh. By John Igna- 
tius DiOlinger, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Unl^ 
versity of Munich, ke, ko. Translated from the German by H. N. 
Ozenham, M.A. Third Edition. 2 vols., Cr. 8vo. 18s^ 
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OZAIfAM, A. F. 

Sistorj of OiTllisatlon in tlM Tifth Omatarj, T rm ikted from 
the French by the Hon. A. C. Olyn. 2 vols., Poet 8to. 21e. 

P ANTON, J. B, 

Ooimtr3r Skctohmi in Black and Wliitc. Cr. 8to. Os. 

PATNB, JOHN. 

ZAntroo. A Poem. New Edition. Paper oorer. Fcap. 8vo. 2b. 6d. 

Intaglios. New Edition. Foap.Sfo. 3e. 6d. 

Songs of Ufi and Boath. New Edition. Cr. 8to. 50. 

Xaaqne of Shadows. New Edition. Cr. 8to. 5e. 

Vow Pooms. New Edition. Cr. 8to. 78. 6d. 
PEBODT, CHARLES. 

Anthors at Work. Franoie Jeffrey— Sir Walter Scott— Bobert BimiB 
—Charles Lamb— B. B. Sheridan — Sydney Smith— Maoauhty— Byron— 
Wordaworth— Tom Moore— Sir Jamee Mackintosh. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

P£ILB, £m. W. 0., M,A. 

Tay. ANoveL Cr.Svo. 10s. 6d. 

PELLT ColoiMl Sir LEWIS, K,C.B., K.C.8.L, tc. 

The lUzaolo Flajr of Kasan and Snsain. Collected from Ond 
Tradition by Colonel Sir Lewis Pelly, K.C.B., K.C.S.I. Berised, with 
Explanatory Notes, by Arthor N. Wollaston, H.M. Indian (Home) Seir- 
▼ice. Translator of Anwar-i-Sohaili, Ac. 2 vols., Boy. 8to. SSs. 

Pen and Ink Skotohos of Military Sniidoots. By "Ignotns." Be- 
printed, by permission, from the *' Saturday Beview." Cr. 8to. 5s. 

Personal Pioty : a Help to Christians to walk worthy of their Calling. 
24mo. ls.6d. 

PBILLJPS, Jfrc ALPKEV. 

ANoveL 



3 vols., Cr. 8to. 81s. 6d. 

PINCOTT, FREDERIC, M.R^.S, 

Analytical Zndox to Sir John Kaye's History of the Sepoy War, and 
Colonel O. B. Malleson's History of the Indian Mutiny. (Combined in 
one ▼olnme.) Demy 8to. 10s. 6d. 

PJNKERTON, THOMAS A. 

Agnos Moran : A Story of Innocence and Experience. 8 toIs., Cr. 8to'> 
31s. ad. 

PITTENQER, Rn. W. 

Capturing a AooomotiTO. A History of Secret Service in the la/bb 
American War. With 18 Illnstrations. Chr. 8to. 6s. 

Pintaroh, Our Tonng Polks'. Edited by Bosalie Kaufmann. With 
Maps and Illnstrations. SmaU4to. 10s. 6d. 

POPE, Rn, 6. U,, D.D,, PeUow c/Madnu UmvsrttCy. 

T«zt-Book of Indian History; with (Geographical Notes, (Genealo- 
gical Tables, Examination (^oestions, and CThronological, Biofnraphical, 
(Geographical, and (General Indexes. For the nse of Schools, CoUeges, 
and Pritate Students. Third Edition, thoroughly revised. Fcap. 4 to. 
Ifls. 

PBICHiiBD, I. I. 

TiM Ohronidlas of Bndgoporo, *o.; or, Sket^ies of Life in Upper 
India. 2 vols., Feai^. 8vo. ISs. 
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PBINSEP, H. T, 

Historioal S«snlts. Dedncible from Baoent DisooTeries m Afghan- 
istan. Demy 8to. 15b. 
TllMt, Tartary, and Mongolia. Second Edition. Post 8vo. fis. 
Politioal a&A Military Tzansaotioiui in India. 2 vols.. Demy 8to. 
18s. 
PriTate Theatricals. Being a Practical Guide to the Home Stage, both 
Before and Behind the Curtain. By an Old Stager. Illustrated with 
Suggestions for Scenes after designs by Shirley Hodson. Cr. 8to. Ss. 6d. 
PBOCTOB, RICHARD A., B.A., F.R.A.S. 

Kalf-Kours with the Stars. Demy4tc. 3s. 6d. 
Half-Konrs with the Telescope. Illustrated. Fcap. 8ro. 28. 6d. 
PROCTER, WILLIAM, Stud Qroom. 

The Management and Treatment of the Horse in the Stable, 
Field, and on the Boad. New and revised edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
RALFE, CHARLES H., M.A., M.D. Cantah.; F.R.C.P. L(md,; Ute Teacher of 
Physiological Chemistry, St. George's Hospital, Jte. 
Bemonstrations in Physiological and Pathological Chemistry. 
Arranged to meet the requirements for the Practical Examination in 
these subjects at the Boyal College of Physicians and College of Sur- 
geons. Fcap. 8vo. 56. 
MAMANN, FrauUin L. 

Frans Usst, Artist and Man. Translated from the German by Miss 
E. Cowdery. 2 vols., Cr. 8vo. 2l8. 
RANSOME, A. H, 

Sunday Thoughts for the Uttle Ones. 2kuo. Is. 6d. 
RICE, WILLIAM, Major-General (RsHred) Indian Army. 

Tnfllan Game: firom Qnall to Tiger. With 12 Coloured Plates. 
Imp. 8vo. 21s. 
RIDLET, MARIAN S. 

A Pocket Gnide to British Perns. Fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
RIMMER, R., F.L.8. 

The Land and Presh Water Shells of the British Zsles. Ulns. 
trated with Photographs and 3 LitHographs, containing figures of all 
the principal Species. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
ROWE, RICHARD, 

Picked np in the Streets : or, Struggles for Life among the London 
Poor. Illnstrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
SACHAU Dr C. EDWARD, Professor Royal University of BerUa. 

The Chronology of Ancient Vations. An English Version of the 
Arabic Text of the Athar-ut-B&kiya of Alblr(ini, or " Vestiges of the 
Past." Collected and reduced to writing by the Anthof in a.u. 380-1, 
A.D. 1000. Translated and Edited, with Notes and Index. Boy. 8vo. 4fik. 
SANDEBSON, G. P., Officer in Charge of the Qovsmment Elephant Keddahs at 
Jfyaore. 
Thirteen Tears among the Wild Beasts of India ; their Haunts 
and Habits, from Personal Observation. With an account of the Modes 
of Oaituring and Tuning Wild Elephants. With 21 full-page Dlustra- 
tions and 3 Maps. Second Edition. Fcap. 4to. £1 5s. 
SCHAIBLE, CHABLES H., M,D., Ph.D. 

Plrst Kelp in Accidents : Being a Surgical Ouide in the absenoe, or 
t>efore the arrival of medical assistanee. Fully liinstrated. 32mo. Is. 
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SCHLBIDBN, J. M., M.D. 

The PrlaolplMi of Seiratiflo Sotaiqr. TmnBlated by Dr. Laakeeter. 
Namerous Woodoata and Six Steel Plates. Demy 8yo. 10b. 6d. 

8CUDAM0RS, FRANK IVB8, C.B, 

Fruioe im the Sast. A C<mtribatk>n towards the oonsideTation of the 
Eastern Question. Cr. 8to. 6s. 

81BCC0MBB, LUui.'Col. T. S. 

Oomlo Sketches from Bagllsh History. For Children of various 
Ages. With Descriptire Bhymes. With 12 fall-pasre Illastratioas and 
nnmerons Woodcuts. Oblongr 4to. 6s. 

8BWBLL, BOBBBT, Madnu Civil Service. 

▲mUijtioal Blstory of India. Fron> the earliest times to the Aboli- 
tion of the East India Company in 1858. Post 8to. 8s. 

Shadow of a Ufb (The). A airl's Story. By Beryl Hope. 3 rols. Cr. 
8to. 81s. 6d. 

SmBBEB, J. TT., c.s.r. 

The Oonjuror's Daughter. A Tale. With Illustrations by AU. T. 
Elwes and J. JelUooe. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Who is Mary t A Cabinet Novel, in one volume. Cr. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

At Home and in India. A Volume of Miscellanies. With Frontis- 
piece. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

8HBRIFF, DANTBL. 

An Improved Principle of Sinirl« Sntry Book-keepinir« Boy. 

8vo. 3s. 6d. 
The Whole Science of Bcnble Xntry Book-keepinff. Third 
Edition. 8vo. -Is. 
Siirnor Monaldini's Vieoe. A Novel of Italian Life. By the Author of 
" The Jewel in the Lotus." Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

SIMPSON, HBNRT TRAILL, M.A., laU Rtdor cf Jd«I. 

Archi>ologia Adelensis ; or, a History of the Parish of Adel, in the 
West Biding of Yorkshire. Bein§r an attempt to delineate its Past and 
Present Associations, Arohnologiccil, Topographical, and Scrii»tural. 
With numerous etchings by W. Lloyd Ferguson. Boy. 8vo. 81s. 

Skobeleff; Personal Beminiscences of Oeneral. By Nemirovitch- 
Dantohenko. Translated by £. A. Brayley Hodgetts. With 3 Portraits. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

SMALL, Rn, 0., Jnicrprctor to th» Strangw^ UwMfot Awiatiet, 

A Dictionary of MwwmI Terms, Bnglish and Kindnstani. For 
the use of Nautical Men trading to India, &o. Cr. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

81C7TH, /., il.L.S. 

Vems: British and Voreiffn. Fourth Edition, revised and groatly 
enlarged, with New Figures, to. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d^ 

SMITH, WORTBTNQTON, F.L.8. 

Vnshrooms and Toadstools : How to Distinguish easily the Differ- 
ence between Edible and Poisonous Fungi. Two large Sheets, containing 
Figures of 29 Edible and 81 Poisonous Species, drawn the natural sise, 
and Coloured from Living Specimens. With descriptive letterpress, 9b. ; 
on canvas, in doth case for pocket, lOs. 6d. ; on canvas, on rollers and 
varnished, 10s. 6d. The letterpress may be had separately, with key- 
plates of figures, U. 
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80LTM08, B. (B, B. Falkonb^rg, C.B.). 

P< B >r t Ufb. BeooUeotions of an Expedition in fche Sooclan. Demj 
8vo. 158. 

Uddimrm* Storlas a&A Sftiloni' Tarns : A Book of Meaa-Table Drollerx 
and Beminisoenoe picked np Ashore and Afloat by OlBoen, Naral, Iffli- 
tary, and Medical. Cr. 8to. 08. 

•onffB of a &ost World. By a New Hand. Cr. 8to. 6a. 

8TANLBT, ARTHUR P., D,D., Dnn of Wtdmindgr, 

Sorlptiire Portraits, and other Miaoellaniea. Cr. 8to. 6a. 

BTBTNMBTZ, A. 

Thm Smoker's Guide, Phllosophor, and rriend : What to Smoke 
—What to Smoke with— and the whole " What's What " of Tobacco, 
Hiatorioal, Botanical, Manufaotnral, Anecdotal, Social, Medical, Ac. 
Boy. 32mo. Is. 

STBUrr, QBORQB CARTER, M.R.A,8., ChtMm Imperial Ciutoms Servict. 

Sntombod AIIto, and other Songs and Ballads. (From the Chinese.) 
With 4 ninstrations. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 

Scraps firom my Sabrstasohe. Being Personal Adreptnres while in 
14th (King's Light) Dragoons. Cr. 8to. 6e. 

Tlis Jads Ohaplet, in Twenty-four Beads. A Collection of Songs 
Ballads, Ac. from the Chinese. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

8T0TEARD, ROBERT T., F.8.A. 

T]is A B O of Art. Being a system of delineating forms and objects 
in nature necessary for the attainments of a draughtsman. Fcap. 8to. Is. 

Sunday Bronlnff Book (Tlio) : Short Papers for Family Beading. By 
J. Hamilton, D.D., Dean Stanley, J. Eadie, D.D., Bev. W. M. Pnnshon. 
Bev. T. Binney, J. B. Macduff, D.D. Cloth antique, ftimo. Is. 6d. 

BTMONDS, Bm. W. $., Reetor of Pendock. 

Old Bonos ; or. Notes for Young Naturalists. With Beferenoee to the 
Typical Specimens in the British Museum. Second Edition, much im. 
proved and enlarged. Numerous Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

SWINNERTON, R»v. C. Chaplain m th$ Field vUh tht Finl Divtaion, 
Pe$hamir Valley FitUd Force. 
Tlio AfghmiL War. Oough's Action at Futtehabad. With Frontis- 
piece and 2 Plans. Cr. 8to. 5b. 

8WINT0N, A. H. 

An Almanack of tlio Christian Bra, containing a legitimate pre- 
diction of the Weather, Disasters by Wind and Bain, Shipwrecks and 
BiTCr Floods, Prognostics of the Harrest, Havoc by Vermin and Infec- 
tion, Famines and Panics, Electrical Disturbances, Calamities by Earth- 
quakes and Volcanic Eruptions, with much that is Important or Curious. 
A Beoord of the Past and Olimpse into the Future, based on Solar 
Physios. 4to. 6s. 

TAXJUTOK, ALFRED GEORGE, 

Thm Vamily Begrister. A Key to such Official Entries of Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths at the Begistrar-Qeneral's CMBoe as may xefto to 
any particular family. Half>bound. Demy folio. 21s. 
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TATLEE, WILLIAM, Betirtd B.C.8., latf Oommumonfr of Patna. 

Tlilr^-elirl^t Tmuts in India, from Juganath to the Himalaya 

Moimtaing. 200 Ulnttratioiia from Original Sketches. 2toUi. Demj 

8vo. 25a. each. 
T]|« Fatna Crisis ; or, Three Months at Patna during the Insnrreotion 

of 1857. Third Edition. Foap. 8vo. 28. 

TATLOR, J. B.. F.L.8,, F.a.S.. ic. 

VlM Aqnaarinai : Its Inhabitants, Stmotore, and Management. With 

288Woodonts. Second Edition. Cr. 8to. 8s. 6d. 
Flowsrss Their Origin, Shapes, Perfumes, and Colours. Illustrated 

with 82 'Coloured Figures by Sowerby, and 161 Woodcuts. Second 

Edition. Cr.Svo. 7s. 6d. 
Ctoologieal Stories. Numerous Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

8to. 2s. 6d. 
Vaturs's Bye-paths : A Series of Beoreatiye Papers in Natural His- 
tory. Cr. 8to. 8s. 6d. 
Kalf-Sonrs at the Sea-side. Illustrated with 250 Woodcuts. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. 8to. 28. 6d. 
Kalf-Koors im the Chreen Lanes. Illustrated with 800 Woodcuts. 

Fifth Edition. Cr. 8to. 28. 6d. 

THOMS, JOEN ALFXANDBR, 

A Oomplete Oonoordaaoe to the Bevised Version of the Mew 
Testament, embracing the Marginal Headings of the English Bevisera 
as well as those of the American Committee. Boy. 8to. 6s. 

THOMSON, DAVID. 

ZAinar and Korarj Tables. For New and Concise Methods of Per- 
forming the Calculations necessary for ascertaining the Longitude by 
Lunar Obserrations, or Chronometers; with directions for acquiring a 
knowledge of the Principal Fixed Stars and finding the Latitude of 
them. Sixty.fifth Edition. Boy. 8to. lOs. 
TUOBNTON, EDWARD. 

The History of the British Bmpire in India. Containing a 
Copious Qlossary of Indian Terms, and a Complete Chronological Indes 
of Events, to aid the Aspirant for Public Examinations. Third Edition. 
With Map. 1 Tol. Demy 8to. 12s. 
*«* Th$ Library Edition of the ohove in 6 vciumm, 8vo., may bo had, prtM 
£2 8s. 
Oasetteer of India. Compiled from the records at the India OiBoe. 
With Map. 1 Tol. Demy 8to., pp. 1015. 21s. 
•»• The ohi^ objecU in vitw in oompOing thio ChaoUor or« .— 

1ft. To fi* tht rolativ jpooUion of tho variouo eitieo, town*, and viUagoo 
with a$ mvch prfcMon a$ TpouibU, and to oathiibit with tho groatott 
practioablolrtvity att that it hnovmrmpotting thorn; and 
2ndly. To noto tho various oountrioo, frotinooo, or torritorial diwiowno 
and to dooerihe tho pJbymooI oharaeiorioHoa of oaeh, togoUut with 
thoir Btatiotioal, ooeial, and poUHoat eireumstonoM. 
To thooo are added minvte daooriptione cf the prmoipal rivore and 
ehaine ofmountainej thne freotnting to tho reader, within^ a brief 
compotf , a maee of information which cannot othorwioe be o&- 
tained, oKoept from a mnUiplieity of volwmce and mannecript 



Tho lAbrary EdiUon. 
4 Tolf. Demy 8to, Notes, Marginal Befeienoes and Map. 



£2 16s. 
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■Thornton, Edwmrd— «mC. 

ChwsttMr of tlM FanJaiOi, AJQrkMiistaB, *o. QMatoer of the 
Conntrles adjacent to India, on the north-west, inolading Scinde, 
Affghaniatan, Belooohistan, the Ponjaab, and the neighbouring State*. 
2 vols. Demy 8to. £1 Ss. 
THORNTON, PERCY M. 

. f 7or«lgii 8«or«tarlMi of tho Vimote^nth Contnry. Lord Qren- 
TiUe, Lord Hawkesbury, Lord Harrowbj, Lord Mnlgrave, C. J. Pox, 
Lord Howiok, George OEuming, Lord Bathorst, Lord Wellealej (together 
with estimate of his Indian Bale by Col. O. B. Malleeon, C.S.I.), Lord 
Castlereagh, Lord Dadley, Lord Aberdeen, and Lord Palmerston. Also, 
Extruots from Lord Bexlej's Papers, inolading lithographed letters of 
Lords Castlereagh and Canning, bearing on important points of pablio 
policy ; never before published. With Ten Portraits, and a View show- 
ing Interior of the old House of Lords. Second Edition. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo. 32s. 6d. 
Vol. m. Second Edition. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 18s. 
Sarrow Sohool and its Sm rronndtoyi. Maps and Plates. Demy 8vo. 
15«. 
THORNTON, T. 

Sast India Oalonlator. Demy 8vo. 10s. 

Klstory of tho Fonjaub, and Present Condition of the Sikhs. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo. 8s. 
TILLET, HENRY A. 

Japan, the Amoor and tho Padflo. With Notices of other Places, 
comprised in a Voyage of Circumnavigation in the Imperial Bussian 
Corvette Bynda, in 185&-1880. Eight Dlustrations. Demy Svo. 16k. 
Time's Footprints : A Birthday Book of Bitter-Sweet. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 
TINCKER, MARY AQNE8. 

The Jewel In the l^otos. A Novel. By the Author of "Signer Monal- 
dini's Niece," to. 5 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
T0RREN8, W. T. McCULLAQH, Jf.P. 

Befbrm of Prooednre In Parliament to Clear the Block of Pablio 
Business Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
Treasury of Oholoe ^|notations: Selections from more than 300 Eminent 

Authors. With a complete Index. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
TBIMEN, H., Jf.B. (Lend.), F.L.S., and DYER, W. T.. B.A. 

The Plora of Middlesex : A Topographical and Historical Account 
of the Plants found in the County. With Sketches of its Physical Geo- 
graphy and Climate, and of the Progress of Middlesex Botany during 
the last Three Centuries. With a Map of Botanical Districts. Cr. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. 
TRIMEN, Capt, R., late 35tH Rsgimmt. 

Xeglments of the British Army, Chronologically arranged. Show- 
ing their History, Services, Uniform, to. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
TBOTTJBJf, C«pf. LIONEL JAMES, laUBeng. FicsOw*. 

History of India. The History of the British Empire in India, from 
the Appointment of Lord Hardinge to the Death of Lord Canning (1844 
to 1868). 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 16s. each. 
£ord Aawrenoe. A Sketch of his Career. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
Warren Kastlnffs, a Biography. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 
TBOTTEB, M.E. 

A Method of Teaohinff Plain Veedlework in Sohools. lUas- 
trated with Diagrams and Samplers. New Edition, revised and amuiged 
according to Standards. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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JUPP£Jl, MARTIN F., Avihw ^ " ProMr^l Philoiop^," ic. 

Tlire« Five^ot Flays and Tw«lv« Pramatlc Scenes. Suitable 
for PriTate TheatrioaLs or Drawing-room Beoitation. Cr. 8vo. 5«. 
TUBQENEV, IVAN, D.C.L. 

First l«ove, and Fnnln anA Babnrln. Translated from the Bixralan 
by perroiBBion of the Author, with Biographical Introdaction, by Sidney 
Jerrold. With Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 6b. 
TnxkiBli Cookery. A collection of Beceipts, compiled by Turabi Effendi 

from the best Turkish authorities. Second Edition. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 
Under Orders. By the Author of *' InTSsions of India from Central Asia." 

Third Edition. 3 yoIs., Cr. 8ro. Sis. 6d. 
rnn>BBWOOD, ABTHUR a., K.R.C.B, L,D.8.S., ABgitUmUamrgmm to th» Dmatal 
Hospital of Lonion. 
BfLrgmrj for Dental Students. Cr. 8to. 6b. 
VALBEZEN, E, DE, lais ConsuUQmeral at CalcuUa, MinitUr PUnipotmlbiary. 
The Enfflisli and India. New Sketches. Translated from the French 
(with the Author's permission) by a Diplomate. Demy 8vo. IBs. 
VAMBERY, ARMENIUS, 

Sketolies of Central Asia. Additional Chapters on My Travels and 
Adventures, and of the Ethnology of Centxul Asia. Demy 8vo. 168. 
VAN QELDER, Mr$. JANE. 

The Storelionses of the ZlniT; or the Fyxamida of Btfypt, 
what they are and who hallt them. Oilt. Demy 8vo. 21s.. 
VIBART, Major H.M., Royal {laU Madras) Engintor$. 

The Military History of the Xadras Bngineers and Fioneers. 
2 vols. With numerous Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. 32s. each. 
▼iotoria Cross (The), An Ottoial Chronicle of Deeds of Fersonal 
▼alonr achieved in the presence of the Enemy during the (Mmean and 
Baltic Campaigns, and the Indian, Chinese, New Zealand, and African 
Wars, from the Institution of the Order in 1856 to 1880. Edited by 
Bobert W. O'Byme. With Plate. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
VraE, QRIFFIN W., laU on $p9oial dMty i% Egypt QindAfghtmi$t(M /or KM.' 9 
Chntrwmmit. 
Sgypt: Folitloal, Fiwanoial, and Strate g ical. Together with an 
Account of its Engineering Capabilities and Agricultural Besources. 
With Maps. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 
WALFORD, MJL., *o. *c. 

Kolidays in Home Counties. With numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 

5s. 
Fleasant Days in Fleasant Flaoes. niustrated with nnmexous 
Woodcuts. Second Edition. Cr. 8to. 5s. 
WALL, A. J., Jf.D., F.R.C.8., Med. Staff H,M.'$ Indian Army. 

Tnflian Snake Foisons, their Nature and Effects. Cr. 8vo. 6b. 
WATSON, Dr. J. FORBES, and JOHN WILLIAM KATE. 

B aoe s and Tribes of Kindostan, A series of Photographic Dlna- 
trations of ; prepared under the Authority of the Government of India; 
containing about 400 Photogn4»hs on mounta, in Eight VolnmOT, anper 
royal 4to. £2 6s. per volume. 
WATSON MABQARET, 

Money. Translated from the I'renoh of Jules Tudisu. Cr.Svo. 7s. 6d. 
ITBBB, Dr. ALLAN, BJLS, 

FatholoiriA Indioa. Based .upon Morbid Specimens from all parts of 
the Indian Empire. Seoond Edition. DemySvo Ms. 
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"WlMM fllllil— ■ nxiw.^ EngUih Stodent-Life ftt PeUng. Bj « 
Stodflnt Interpretor. With EzunplM of Chinese Blook-printiiv vaA 
other Illnrtratioiui. Demj 8to. 12b. 

W«llMAij'B D^spAtoliMk The Despatohee, Minutes, and Conespondenoe 
of the Marquis Wellesley, K.Q., daring his Administration in India. 
5to1s. WiihPortrait, Map, fto. DemySro. £6 lOs. 

W^ningtOB In ZndlA. MiUtary History of the Bake of WelUngtoo la 
India. Cr.Sro. Is. 

WHINTATS8, Col. F, A., hU B,HJL.^ Jwmtrly commanding iho BaUory, 

Vrom Oonma to SorwrtopoL The History of " C " Battery. "A" 
Brigade, late "C" Troop, Boyal Horse Artillery. With soooession of 
ofBoers from its formation to tlie present time. With 8 maps. Demy 
8¥0. 14s. 

WHITE, Col. S. DBW:6, laU Bong, Staff Oorps. 

T-w^4^'w HtmlnlBntntTf With 10 Photographs. Demy 8to. 14s. 

WILBBBFOBCE, 8AMJJBL, D.D., Biohiop <^ Winehodor. 

K«ro«B of K«br«w Mimtoxj, New Edition. Cr. 8to. 5s. 

WILBBRFOBCB, B. 

Frani SohmlMrt. A Mosioal Biography. Translated from the Oennaa 
of Dr. Heinrich Ereisle von Heilbom. Cr. 8to. 6s. 

WILKIN, Mrs. (MO/rd). 

Thm ShAoklMi of an Old Ibovo. Cr. 8to. 78. 6d. 

WILKIN8, WILLIAM NOY, 

▼Ijnial Art ; or Natnre through the Healthy Eye. With some remarks 
on OrigLDality and Free Trade, Artistic Copyright, and Durabili^. 
Demy 8to. 6s. 

WILLIAMS, F0LKB8T0NB, 

UTOSofitho BngUsh Oardinals, from Nicholas Breakspeare (Pope 
Adrien IV.) to Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal Legate. With Historical 
Notices of the Papal Court. StoIs. DemySvo. 14s. 

U£i, Ito. of Blsliop Attorlmzj. The Memoir and Correspondence of 
Francis Atterbury, Bishop of Bochester, with his distinguished con- 
temporaries. Compiled chiefly from the Atterbury and Stuart Papers. 
2 vols. DemySvo. 146. 

WILLIAMS, S. WELLS, LLJ), Prcfuoor <tf iho Chinom Langwigo and Litoratwro 

at TdU CoUigo. 

Tlie ^gj^^io KtnirAonL. A Survey of the Qeography, Qovemment, 

Literature, Social Life, Arts, and History of the Chinese Empire and Its 

Inhabitants. Bevised Edition, with 74 Illnstrations and a New Map of 

the Empire. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 42b. 

WILSON, H. H. 

OlOMHOjr of JndiolAl and Xoronno Torms, and of nsslol Words 
occurring in Official Documents relating to the Administration of the 
Oovemment of British India. From the Arabic, Persian, Hindustani^ 
Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Uriya» Marathi, Gusarathi, Telugu, garnata, 
Tamil, Malayalam, and other Languages. Compiled and puUished 
under the authority of the Hon. the Court of Directors of the B. I. 
Company. Demy4to. £110s. 
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WOLLA8T0N, ABTRUR N. 

Aawari Snludlit or Lights of Canopos. Commonlj known m Kalilali 
•nd Duuukh, being An adapUtion of tho Fables of Bidpai. Tranalated 
from the Fenian. Boyal 8to., 4fis.3 also witli iUominated borders, 
designed specially for the work, cloth, extra giU. Boy.'Mo. £8iaB.6d. 

WOOLBTCH, HimPHRRT W„ Sfn^Ma^ot-Law. 

^▼•s of BmliiAat BiJ>M!iU«rt-T«>w of tli* aai^lUh Mmx. 8 vols. 
DemjSro. 90s. 

WORDSWORTH, W. 

VooBUi Ibr th« TofUiir* With 50 ninstrations by John ICaowhirter and 
John Fettie, and a Vignette by J. S.]£illais,B.A. Demyiamo. Is. 60. 

WRAXALL, Sir LA8CELLB8, Bart. 

OaroHw M>tl1dfc, Qoeen of Denmark, Sister of Oeorge Srd; from 
Family and State Papers. StoIs. DemySvo. 18b. 

WnrTBR, ANDREW, M.D.. M.B.CJ». 

•ntoCto Braiiui Mid Ttlwmn nnCMm: Being some of the Ohisel 

Marks of our Industrial and Scientiflo Progress. Third Edition, rerised 

and corrected by Andrew Steinmets. Foap. 8to. 8s. 6d. 
Our Sooial B«MI t Fictores of Town and Ck>nnti7 Lif^. New Edition. 

Cr. Sto. 5s. 
OurlositiMi of QJTlHiation. Being Essays reprinted from the 

Qiiart«rly and Bdinburyfc B«VMW«. Cr. 8to. 6s. 

T0mQ,Pr9f.J.R 

OoimM of MathomAtios. A Ck>nrse of Elementary Mathematios for 
the nse of candidates for admission into either of the Military Colleges ; 
of applicants for appointments in the Home or Indian CItII Services } 
and of mathematical stndents generally. In one doeely-printed Tolome. 
pp.648. DemySro. 12s. 

TOUNQ, MINNIB, and TRBNT, RACHSL 

A Xomo Bulor. A Story for Oirls. lUastrated by C. F. Cofaiaghi. 
Cr. 8to. Ss.6d. 

ZWEFFI, 0. 0., FKD., F.R8.L. 

Wannfcl of tlio Sistorio«l Doyolopmont of Art— Frehistoric, An- 
cient, Hebrew, Classic, Early Christian. With special reference to 
Arohitectnre, Sculpture, Fainting, and Ornamentation. Cr. 8to. 6s. 
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A Selection from Messrs. ALLEN'S Catalogue ot 
Books in tlie Eastern Languages, &c. 



KZn>U8TAVZ, HXVDZ, *o.: 

Dr. JVh-bM'c Work* an uMd <m CIom Books in the Colleges and School* in India, 

ABDOOLAH, STED, 

BinghMMBJiMmttAML TnuiBlated into Hindi fix>m Um Sanaerit. A New 

Edition. Eevised, Corrected, and Acooznpanied with. Copioe Notes. 

£07. 8to. 12e. 6d. 
Av^i^vj ig<w^<, translated into Urdu, with an Introduction and Notes. 

Roy. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
BALLANTTNE, JAMES R. 

HIiiflT^gtAHl SelttCtioiUi, with a Vocabnlaxy of the Words. Seoond 

Edition. 1815. 5s. 
Prl&oipleS of Perslaii CaUgrapliy. Illustrated by Lithofpraphic 

Plates of the Ta"lik Character, the one usually employed in writing the 

Persian and the Hindnstani. Prepared for the use of the Scottish 

Naval and Military Academy. Seoond Edition. 4to. 8s. 6d. 
BASTWICK, EDWARD B, 

Tlie Bmtfh-o-Bahar— literally translated into English, with copious 

explanatory notes. Bvo. 10s. 6d. 
Sindosteal Chranmutr. Post 8to. 5b. 
Pr«m Saffar. Demy 4to. £8 2s. 
FORBES, DUNCAN, LL.D. 

Hlndnrtani-Bnglltih Diotloaarj, in the Persian Character, with the 

Hindi words in Nagari also; and an English-Hindustani Diotlonaiy in 

the English Character ; both in one volume. Boy. Svo. 42s. 
SinAuBtani-BiLglisli anA EnirUsli-Hindiurtaiii DioUonarj, in 

the English Character. Boy. 8ro. 36s. 
Smaller Dictionary, Hindustani and English, in the English Character. 

128. 

SinAnstani Grammar, with Specimens of Writing iu the Persian and 

Nagari Characters, Beading Lessons, and Vocabulary. 8to. 10s. 6d. 
Sindnstani Manual, containing a Compendious Grammar, Exeioises 

for Translation, Dialogues, and Vocabulary, in the Boman Character. 

New Edition, entirely revised. By J. T. Platts. 18mo. Ss. 6d. 
Bairl^ o Bahar, in tiie Persian Character, with a complete Vocabulazy. 

Boy. Svo. 128. 6d. 
Batfh o Bahar, in English, with Explanatory Notes, illustrative of 

Eastern Character. 8vo. 8s. 
IBmgHk o Bahar, with Vocabulary. English Character. 5s. 
Tota Kahaai; or, " Tkles of a Parrot," iu the Persian Character, with 

a complete Vocabulary. Boy. 8vo. 8b. 
Baital Paohisi; or, "Twenty-five Tales of a Demon,*' iu the Nagari 

Character, with a complete Vocabulary. Boy. Svo. 9s. 
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Forbes, Duncan, LL.l). — oont. 

Zkhwanu-s-Safli ; cyr, ** Brotbers of Porttr," In the PeMdan ChMcttoter. 
Boy. 8to. 12b. 6d. 

IFor the higher dandardfw military officera* «aMm<nation«.] 
Orlantal Pexunaiial&ip ; a Ooide to Writing Hindiwtani in tbe Fenian 
GbaniOter. 4to. da, 
MULVIHILL, P. 

A Tooalmlarj fbr th* l^cfwr StuidMrd la. Kiad«atenl. Con. 
taining tbe meanings of every word and Idiomatio ezpzeesion in 
" Jarrett's Hindu Period," and in " Selections fiom the Ba|^ o Bahar." 
Fcap^ SB.6d. 
PINCOTT, FREDERIC, M,R.A.S., Jtc. *c. 

SaJnintala in Kindl. Translated from the Bengali reoension of tbe 
Sanskrit. Critically edited, with grammatioal, idiomatioal, and exegetioal 
notes. 4to. 12s. 6d. 
Alf Aaila, ba-Subaai-i-Urdii (The Arabian Nights in Hindustani). 

Roman Character. Cr. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
Hindi Mannal. Comprising a Qrammi» of the Hindi Language both 
Literary and Prorincial ; a complete Syntax ; Exercises fai various styles 
of Hindi composition; Dialogues on several subjects; andacomfdete 
Vocabulary. Fcap. 6b. 
PLATT8, J. T. 

Hindustani Diottonarar. Dictionary of Urda and Classical Hindi. 

Super Boy. 8vo. £3 Ss. 
Chrammar of thm Urdu or Kindostaai Tiaiignag». 8to. 12s. 
Baital Faohisi; trandatedintoEngUsh. 8to. 8s. 
Zk]&wann-8-8alk} translated into English. 8to. 10s. 6d. 
ROGERS, E. H. 

Kow to Speak Kinduitani. Boy. 12mo. Is. 
SlTiiLL, Rev. O. 

Tota Sahani; or, "Tales of a Parrot." Translated into. English. 

8vo. 8s. 
XMotionary of Vaval Terms, EngUsh and Hindustani. For the use 
of Nautical Men Trading to India, Ac. Fcap. 28. ed. 

8AV8GBZT. 

COWELL, E. B. 

Translation of the Tikramorrasi. 8to. 38. 6d. 
QOVGH, A, E. 

Key to the Bzeroises in WiUiams's Sansorit Manual. ISmo. 4b. 

HAUQHTON, — • 

Sanscrit and Benffali Diotionarj, in the Bengali Character, with 

Index, serving as a reversed dictionary. 4to. 90b. 
Menu, with English TraaalatioB. 2 vols. 4to. Ms. 
Kitopadesa, with Bengali and English Translations. 10b. 6d. 
JOHNSON, Prof. F. 

Kitopadesa, with Yooabulary. Us. 
PINCOTT, FREDERIC, M,R.A.8., Corretponding MemJber itf ths Ai^wmami 
Pamjab, 
Kitopadesa. A new literal Translation from the Sanskrit Text of Prof. 
F. Johnson. For the use of Students. 6b. 
THOMPSON, J. C. 

Bhaffarat Oita. Sansorit Text. 5s. 
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BBMUsli"flMUwrift 
SauMrlt-Bagllsli 



4to.,ok>t]i. £881. 
4/U>. «4 lis. 6d. 



IFZLLIilirS, jrOlVTBB. 

Saaiaesit Oraanmar. 8to. ite. 

Saaaorlt Maniud; to which ii added, « Yowlmlaxy, by iu B. Oongfa* 

18mo. 7t. 6d. 
SakiUitMla, with Litend En^iih TnuidAtion of aU the ICetrloal Pm- 

MgM, SohemM of tiM Metres, and oopiona Critioal aad Exphmatoiy 

Notea. Boy. 8vo. Ua. 
Saknutala. Tranalated into English Prose and Yerae. Fourth Sdition* 

8a. 

The Text. 8to. 5a. 



4to. 15a. 



WILKIN, Sir CHABLSS. 
Bmnmarit Oraanmar. 

WILSON — . 

M«ffha Dnta, with Tranalation into EngUah Yerae, Notea, mastrationa, 
and a Yoeahnlaiy. Boy. 8to. 6a. 

VBBSZAV. 

BAEBTTO, —. 

7«rala]i Blotionary. 2 Tola. 8to. 12b. 

CLARKE, Captain H. WILBBRFOBCB, B.B. 

Tlie ParalaiL Manual. A Pocket Oompanion. 
Part I.~A Conoiae Qxammar of the Language, with Sxetdaea on Ita 
more Prominent Pecdliaritiea, together with a Selection of Uaefol 
Phraaea, Dialognea, and Snbjeota for Tranalation into Persian. 
Part n.— ▲ Yocabnlaxy of Uaefol Words, Engliah, andPeraian, ahowing 
at the same time the DifFecenoe of idiom between the two Langnagea. 
18mo. 78. 6d. 
T]|« Bustaa. By Shaikh Maalihn^.Din Sa'di ShirAzi. Tranalated for 
the first time into Prose, with Explanatory Notea and Index. With 
Portrait. 8vo. dOs. 
Thm Slkandar Vaiiia,« Bara, or. Book of Alexander the Great. 
Written, a.d. 1200, by Abn Mnhammad Bin Ynsof Bin Mu'ayyid-i- 
Nizimu-d-Dfn. Tranalated for the first time oat of the Persian into 
Prose, with Critioal and Explanatory Bemarka, and an Introductory 
Prefoce, and a Life of the Author, collected from yarious Peraian 
aouroes. Boy. 8vo. 42b. 

F0BBB8, DUNCAN, LL.D, 

Pmrsiaa Oranmuu;, B»a4lng IitM » o na , and ▼ooalnilaTj. 

8vo. 128. 6d. 

IBBAHEBM, — . 

Persiaa Grammar* BialoffOMi, fto. Boy. 8to. 12s. 6d. 

KBBNB, Bw. H. O, 

First Book of The Anwari Sohalll. Persian Text. 8vo. 58. 
▲khlaU MuSlllnl. Translated into English. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

0TJ8BLET, Col, 

Anwari SoheiU. 4to. 428. 

Akhlakl Mnshini. Persian Text. 8to. 5s. 



Boy. 
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FLATT8, J. T. 

ChUlfltaa. Cttrefolly oollated with tlio original MS., with a fall Yooabo- 

]axj. Boy. 8to. 12i. 6d. 
Chillfltaii«\.iTiaiialated from a xeriaed Text^ with oopiou Nolaa. 8to. 

12a. 6d. 

V^ndaa, AxaMo, and »"if'<«'> IMetlmuuqr. Edition of 1868. By 
F. Johnaon. 4to. iM. 
TOLBOBT, T. W. H., BtngaX Ciml Serviot. 

A ^^^^ff^^^tf^*^ ^ mf>li4M<m QmmAm into tli^y^MrfMi TAwynfty. 
Bonutn Charaotar. Cr. 8to. 7a. 
W0LLA8T0N, ARTHUR N. 

TrMuOation of tlM AttTMl SolMlll. Boy.Svo. iBaas. 
BngUflli-FMrslMi MottooMry. CompOad from Original Souoea. 
8to. 8Sa. 

BSVOAXZ. 

B^TBI, — . 

SlBgluUMUU DemySro. 6a. 

JO£B£S» DUNCAN, LL,D. 

ItaniraH Oraanmar, with Phxaaea and Dialogaea. Boy. 8to. Ua. 6d. 
lltngliU B«adar, with a Tranalation and Yocabolary. Boy. 8to. Ua. 6d. 

B^niraUf Sanscrit, and Bntflisli Blotionarj, adapted for Studenta 
in either language; to which ia added an Index, aerring aa a roTeraed 
dictionary. 4to. SOs. 

Vabo Vari. Aneodotea of the Nine Famoua Women of India. [Text-book 
forexaminationa in Bengali.] 12mo. 7a. 

Tota Ztiliaa. The Talea of a Parrot. Demy 8to. 6a. 



FORBES, DUNCAN, LL.D. 

Arablo OnuBunar, intended more eapedally for the nae of yonng men 
preparing for the Eaat India CiTil Seryioe, and alao for the nae of aelf- 
inatrooting stadenta in general. Boyal 8to., doth. 18a. 
Arablo Baafllng Ziasfloiui, conaisting of Eaay Extraota from the beat 
Authora, with Vocabulaiy. Boy. 8to., oloth. 15a. * 

KATAT, A88AAD YAXOOB. 

The Bastom TravOUor's I nfrp rfr \ or, Arabio Wi^ont a 
Tteoher. Oblong. 6a. ' 

PALlOeB, Pro/. E. £., Jf.il., ie, 

Arablo Orammar. On the prinoiplea of the beat NatiTe Oramma* 

riana. 8vo. 18i. 
The Arablo Manual. Ck>mpriBing a oondenaed Orammar of both 
Claaaioal and Modem Arabic; Beading jLeaaona and Exerciaoa, with 
Analyaea and a Vocabulary of uaeful Worda. Foap. 7a. 6d. 
RlCUARDaON, — . 

AraMo, Vondaa, and BngUiih IMotloaarj. Edition of 18S2. By 
F. Johnaon. 4to., doth. iM. 
STHlNOilSS. Dr, F. 

Stndonts' Arablo-BngUali IMotlOBary. Demy 8to. 60a» 
Baglls]^>Arablo JMotlonary. I>emy8To. 88a* 
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TaZiOOCKK). 

BROWN, —, 

DiotloiuUT, T«T«rMd( with a Diotioiuucy of the Mixod Dkteots nstd in 

TeloofiTOO. 3 toIb. in 2. Boj. Sro. £5. 
B«ader. 8to. 2toIs. 14b. 
I IMalo^Mi, Teloogoo ftsd EngUsh^ 8ro. 5b. 6d. 

I CAMPBELL,—. 
I XMottoiUUT- Boy. 8to. 30s. 

I Panoha Tantra. 8b. 
PJJBCIFilL, — . 

Sngllflli-T^looffoa IMotimuuFar* 10b. M. 



BABINQTON, — . 

Grammar (High Dialect). 4to. 12a. 
Oooroo Paramatan. DemyHto. 9b. 

PBBCIVAL, —. 

Tamil IMotioiMurj. 2 toIb. 10s. 6d. 

POPJB. Bmt. 0. U. . 

Tamil KaaAbook. In Three Parts. 12b. 6cL each. Part I. Introdoc* 
tioQ^Orammatical Lessons— Oeneral Index. Part IL Appendioee^ 
Notes on the Study of the " Knrral "—Key 'to the ExerciBOs. Part TTT . 
Dictionaries: I. Tamil-English— II. English-Tsmil 

BOTTLEE,— . 

I>iotioiiar7,!Taniil and English. 4to. 428. 

OVZBATTSS. 

XAVOB, — . 

Spelling, Ouzrattee and English. 78. 6d. 

8HAPUAJI EDALH, 

Dictionary, Gktzrattee and English. 21s. 



BhjjAWITNB, JAMBS B., ofiUSoaitHai SaxtaX ovtd JCailary iicadmy. 

A Chnunmar of the Maliratta bm^nag^- For the use of the Eait 
India College at Hajleyfanry. 4to. 68. 

JBsop's Fables. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

MOLBSWOBTB, — . 

XMotionarj, Mahratta and English. 4to. 4£8. 
XMotionary, English and Mahratta. 4to. 42b. 

MAZJLT. 

BIKKBR8, Dr. A. J. W. 

Malaj, Aohinese, Prenoli, anA Bnffllsh Tooalmlary. Alphabeti* 

cally arranged under each of the four languages. With a ooncise Halaj 
Grammar. PoBt 8to. Ts. 6d. 

ILIBSDEIV; — . 

Chrammar. 4to.' £1 Is. 
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MAE8HMAX, — . 
Olavis Sinloa. 



A Chiuefle Orammar. 4to. £2 2s. 



M0BBI80N, — . 

Biotloiuury. 6 vols., 4to. 

▼ittw of Ohlna, for Philological PnrpoBes. Containing a Sketch of 
Chinese Chronology, Geography, Ooyemment, Beligion, and Customs^ 
designed for those who study the Chinese language. 4to. 6s. 

PU8KTO. 

JUFEBTF, Major H. Q., Bombay Infantry (Bttired), Author of th« PwHUo 

Grammar, Dictionaryt SeUcHoM Proae and Poetical, StUoUoiu from fh$ 

Poetry of th$ Afghdna (Bngluh Tranaiation), JBtop'B FoMm, lo. le. 

The Puslito Manual. Comprising a Concise Onunmar; Exercises 

anorDialogues; Familiar Phrases, Prorerbs, and Yocabnlary. Fcap. 5s. 

HUGHES, Eev, T. P. 

OanJ-i-Pnkto, or Pnkto Treasury- Being the GoTemment Text- 
Book for the Lower Standard of Examination in Pukto, the Language 
of the Afghans. With Glossary of Words. PostSro. lOs. 6d. 

MZ80BX&A3r80U8. 

COLLETT, — . 

Malayalaxn Xeader. Svo. 12s. 6d. 

JEBsop'a Fal>lea in Oamatloa. Svo., bound. 12s. 6d. 

MACKENZIE, Captain C, F., lata ofH.M.'a ConmOmr Sarvioa, 

A TurUsh Manual. Comprising a Condensed Grammar with Idiom- 

atio Phrases, Exercises and Dialogues, and Vocabnlazy. Os. 
Oriental Penman ahlp : comprising Specimens of Persian Handwriting. 

Illustrated with Facsimiles from Originals in the South Kensington 

Museum, to which are added Dlnstrations of the Nagari Character. 

By the late Professor Palmer and Frederic Pincott. 
BBSVB, — . 

BngUah-Camatioa and Oamatioa-Bngliah Bietimuuqr. 

(Very slightly damaged.) £8. 

8CHNURMANN, J, NESTOR. 

Bumdan Manual. 6s. (For dataxU $ee next jtage,) 

TIEN, REV. ANTON, M.R,A.8. 

Bgjptian, Bjxima, and Vorth AiMoan Handbook. 



IDS for Oriental Writinir nuiy be obtained tsom. Messrs. 
W. K. Allen ft Co. Prioe 6d. 
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W. H. ALLEN ft Co/8 Oriental Manuals. 

CLABXE, Captain H. W., R.B, 

Thm F«rsian Manual. Containing « Concise Grammar, wi«h Biac^ 
oiiM, Uiefnl Pbiaaea, Dialogrnes, and Subjects for Translation into 
Persian ; also a Yooabnlaxy of Usefnl Words, English and Persisn. 
18mo. 7s. 6d. 

Qouas, A. E. 

Wmj to tlM SzerolMS in wmianui's Sanscrit Maiiiial. 18mo. 4s. 
MACKENZIE, Captain C. F. 

A Tnrkisli Manual. Comprising a Condensed Grammar with Idiom- 
atic Phrases, Exercises and Bialogaes, and Vocabulary. Feap. <ls. 
PALMER, Pro/naor £. H., M.A. 

Thm AraMo Manual ■ Comprising a Condensed Grammar of both 
Classical and Modem Arabic; Beading Lesso n s and Exercises, with 
Analyses and a Vocabulary of Useful Words. Fcap. 7s. 6d. ^ 
PINCOTT, FREDERIC, M,R,A .8,, Corruponding Jfmnb^ ofth9 Anjuman-uPanjab, 
Edttw and Annotator of the " S^akwntdld in Hindi" Editor ofth* ITrdA 
" AlfLaUd," and Trafulatoi* qf the 8an»krit ** Ifttopad««'a." 
Thm Kindl Manual. Comprising a Grammar of the Hindi Langusge 
both Literary and Provincial; a Complete Syntax; Exercises in various 
styles of Hindi Composition ; Dialogues on several subjects ; and a 
Complete Vocabulary. Fcap. 6s. 
PLAITS, J. T. 

Forb«s's KlnAustaal Manual, Containing a Compendious Grammar, 
Exercises for Translation, Dialogues, and Vocabulary, in the Soman 
Character. New Edition, entirely revised. 18mo. 8s. 6d. 
RAVERTT, Major H. G. 

Thm Pualito Manual. Comprising a Concise Grammar Exercises and 
Dialogues; Familiar Phrases, Proverbs, and Vocabulary. Fa^ 5s. 
8CENURMANN, J, NESTOR. 

Thm BuMlan Manual. Comioising a Condensed Grammar, Exercises 
with Analyses, Useful Dialogues, Beading Lessons, Tables of Coins, 
Weights and Measures, and a Collection of Idiums and Proverbs, alpha- 
betically arranged. Fcap. 6s. 
TIEN, Rn, ANTON, PhJ)., M.R.A.8, 

Sgjptian, Syrian, and Sorth-Afirioan Handbook. A Simple 
Phrase-Book in English and Arabic for the use of the British Forces, 
Civilians, and Besidents in Egypt. Fcap. 4e. 
Manual of CJoUoquial Arabic. Comprising Practical Bules for 
learning the Language, Vocabulary, Dialogues, Letters and Llioms, kc. 
in English and Arabic. Fcap. 7s. 6d. 
(FILLJillfS, MONIER. 

Sanscrit Manual. To which is added a Vocabulary, by A. £. Gougn. 
18mo. 7s. 6d. 



Oriental Work in the Press. 



NICHOLL, Prof. Q. F., Lord AUnonmr'tPn^eetor of Arabic, Ot^ord. 
Bengali Manual. 
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Mapsoflndia^ftc 



A 0«ii«rAl Map of Zadia. Corrtotod to 1884. Compiled chiefly from 
SorreyB executed by order of the Geremmeot of India. On six sheets 
— sise. 5ft. Sin. wide, 6ft. 4in. high, iB2 ; or on loth, in case, iB2 12s. ad.; 
or rollers. Tarnished, £8 Sa. 

A BallTo Map of Zndla. By Henry F. Brion. In frame. Sis. 

District Map of India. Cknxected to 1885. DiTided into Colleotoratea 
with the Telegraphii and Bailways from GoTemment Snrreye- On six 
sheets— size, 6ft. 6in. high, 5ft. 8in. wide, £S| inacase, £2 iSs. 6d.| or 
rollers, nffnished, £3 Ss. 

Baadbook of B«liwono« to thm Maps of India. Giving the Latitude 
and Longitude of plaoes of note. 18mo. 8s. 6d. 

Map of India. Corrected to 1878. From the most recent anthorities. On 
two sheets— sise, 2ft. lOin. wide, 8ft. Sin. high, 16s. ; or on cloth, in a 
case, £1 Is. 

Map of th* Bontss in India. Corrected to 1874. With Tsbles of Dis- 
tances between the principal Towns and Military Stations. On one 
sheet— size, 2ft. Sin. wide, 2ft. 9in. high, 9b. ; or on doth, m a case, 12b. 

Map of tli« Wsstsm FrovlaoMi of Hindoostaa— the Punjab, Cabool, 
Scinde, Bhawulpore, Ac.— indnding all the States between Candahar and 
Allahabad. On four sheets-size, 4ft. 4in. wide, 4lt. 2in. hi^, 80s. ; or 
in case, £2; rollers. Tarnished, £2 10s. 

Map of India and China, Buzmali, Biam, th* Malaj Fiilnsnia, 
and tlio Smpiro of Anam. On two sheets— size, 4ft. Sin. wide, 
8ft. 4in. high, 16s. ; or on cloth, in a case, £1 5b. 

Map of th* BtMua OoBuminioation and <hr«rland Xontss between 
England, India, China, and Australia. In a case, 14s. on rolien aud 
Tarnished, 18s. 

Map of China. From the most authentic sources of informatiou. One 
large sheet— size, 2ft. 7in. wide, 2ft. 2in. high, 6s. ; or on cloth, in case, 
8S. 

Map of th* World. On Mercator's Projection, showing the Tracts of th 
Early KaTigators, the Currents of the Ocean, the Principal Lines of 
great Circle Sailing, and the most recent discoTeries. On four sheets- 
size, 6ft. 2in. wide, 4ft. Sin. high, £2; on doth, in a case, £2 lOs.; or 
with rollers, and Tarnished, £8. 

mnMian Oftoial Map of Csntral AsU. Compiled in Accordance with 
the DisooTeries and Surras of Bussian Staff Officers up to the dose of 
the year 1877. In two sheets. 10s. 6d. ; or in doth case, 14s. 
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Works in the Press. 

Men of Oharaoter. 

By the late Douglas Jarrold. With 12 Original Illiistntioiis by W. IT. 
Thackeray. Edited by the late Blanchard Jerrold. 

The Orders of ChiYwlry. 

By Major Lawrence Archer. With an Illastration of Every Order. 4to. 

A History of tlie Press. 

By the late Blanchard Jerrold. 

Soldiers' Tales. 

By J. MenEies. 

UniUBUS, tlie Floral Xing'. 
Street Zdylls. 

▲nomalons Tales. 

By Albert Alberg. 

assays. 

By W. Stigand. 

A History of Gujarat. 

By the late Professor Dowson. 

Poems. 

By H. G. Keene. 

Xythioal Monsters. 

By Charles Gonld. Profusely illnstrated. 

Heminisoenoes of Sport in India. By General E. F. Bnrton 

Heo-Hellenio Mannal, containing Grammar, Exercises, and Vooabulary, 
of the great €k>mmercial Language of the Levant. By the Rev. Dr Tien. 
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NE\V 
ORIENTAL W^ORKS. 



A Dictionary ot Urdu, Classical Hindis and 
English, By John T. Pultts, M.A., Persian 
Teacher at the University of Oxford, late Inspector 
of Schools, Central Provinces, India. Imperial 8vo. 
1,260 pp. £S 3s. 

The Student's Arabic-English Dictionary. Com- 
panion Volume to the Author's English-Arabic Dic- 
tionary. By F. Ste»igass, Ph.D., of the University 
of Munich, &c. Royal 8vo. 1,242 pp. £2 10s. 

English-Arabic Dictionary. For the Use of both 
Travellers and Students. By F. Steinoass, Ph.D., 
of the University of Munich. Royal 8vo. 466 pp. 



An English -Persian Dictionary. Compiled from 
Original Sources. By Abthub N. Woliaston, H.M.'s 
Indian (Home) Service, Translator of the ** Anvar-i- 
Suhaili," &c. Demy Bvo. 462 pp. 26s. 

A Tamil Handbook; or, Fnll Introduction to the 

Common Dialect of that Language, on the Plan of 
OUendorf and Arnold. By the Rev. G. A. Pope, 
D.D. In Three Parts, 12s. 6d. each. Pai-t I. In- 
troduction — Grammatical Lessons — General Index. 
Part n. Appendices — Notes on the Study of the 
** Kurral "—Key to the Exercises. Part m. Dic- 
tionaries: I. Tamil-English — ^11. English-Tamil. 



W. 



London : — 
H. Allen & Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 



S.W. 
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In Jcoiuary and July of each year is puhluhed in 600., price 10«. 6dl, 

THE INDIA LIST, CIVIL AND MILITARY. 

BT raitlOMIOV OF THIS 8E0&BTART OF 8TATB FOB DTDLL JX OOUHGO. 



GOMTBMTS. 

OIVIL.— Gradation LitU of OitU Servioe, Bengal, Madras^ and Bombay 
Oiyil Annuitanta. LegislatiTe Ooonoil, Boolesiastical Establishmenta, 
Ednoational, Public Works, Judicial, Marine, Medical, Land Rerenne, 
Political, Postal, Police, Customs and Salt, Forest, Registration and 
Railway and Telegraph Departments, Law Courts, Surveys, ito, Ac. 

MILITARY.— Gradation List of the General and Field Officers (British and 
Local) of the three Presidencies, Staff Corps, Adjutants-Generars and 
Quartermasters-Generars Offices, Army Commissariat Departments, 
British Troops serving in India Qncluding Royal Artillery, Royal Engi- 
neers, Cavalry, Infantry, and Medical Department), List of Native 
Regiments, Commander-m-Chief and Staff, Garrison Instruction Staff, 
Indian Medical Department, Ordnance Departments, Punjab Frontier 
Force, Bfilitary Departments of the three ^^sidencies, Veterinary De- 
partments, Tables showing the Distribution of the Army in India, Lists 
of Retired Officers of the three Presidencies. 

HOME. — ^Departments of the Officer of the Secretary of State, Coopers 
Hill College, List of Selected Candidates for the Civil and Forest 
Services, Ladian Troop Service. 

MISCELLANEOUS.— Orders of the Bath, Star of India, and St. Michael 
and St. George. Order of Precedence in India. Regulations for Admis- 
sion to Civil Service. Regulations for Admission of Ch^lains. Civil 
Leave Code and Supplements. Civil Service Pension Code — ^relating to 
the Covenanted and Uncovenanted Services. Rules for the Indian 
Medical Service. Furlough and Retirement Regulations of the Indian 
Army. Family Pension Fund. Staff Corps Regulations. Salaries of 
Staff Officers. Regulations for Promotion. English Furlough Pay. 



ROYAL KALENDAR, 

AND COURT AND CITY REGISTER, 

FOR ENGLAND, IRBLAND, SCOTLAND, AND THE COLONIES, 

For the Tear 188& 

Containing a Gorbbct List of the Twenty-First Imperial 
Pabliambnt, summoned to meet FOB their First 
Session — March 5th, 1874. 
House of Peers — House of Commons — Sorereigni and Balers of States 
of Europe — Orders of Knighthood — Soienoe and Art Department — Queen's 
Household— QoTemment Offices — Mint— Customs — inland Revenue — 
Post Office — Foreign Ministers and Consuls — Queen's Consuls Abroad — 
Nayal Department — Navy List— Army Department — Army List — Law 
Courts— Police— Bodesiastioal Department — dernr List — Foundation 
Schools — lAteanry Institutions — City of London— Banks — Bailway Com- 
panies — Hospitals and Institations— Charities— Misoellaneouslnstitutiona 
—Scotland, Ireland, India, and the Colonies 1 and other useful information 

Price with Index, 7$. ; wiik&ut huksfy 6$. • 
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PubUihed on the arrival qf eaek wtrUmd Mail from Imdia. SmbwnpHon 
29f . per a u nu m . Speoimem copjft 6i. 

ALLEN'S INDIAN MAIL, 

AJfD 
TBOX 

INDIA CHINA, AND ALL PARTS OF THE EAST. 

Allbn*^ Ikdian Mail containt the fiillatt aod most tatbentio Rqiortt 
of til important Occarrences in the Countries to which it is de?oted, oom- 
pUed chieflj from priTtte and ezdosiTe sonroet. It has been prononnoed 
hj the Press in general to be imditpeiuable to all who haTO Friends or Rela- 
tiTes in the East, as aflbrding the onlj eon^et information regarding the 
Senrices, MoTements 9f Troops* Shipping, and all events of Domestic and 
indiridnal interest. 

The subjoined list of the usual Contents will show the Importance and 
variety of the information concentnted in AixBir'a Iw dian Mail. 



Summary and Review of Eastern New». 



Shlppiiiir— ArrlTSl of Ships 

„ Pskssenver* 

,, Departoro of Ships 
yy PsuBSonifora 

Commerelml— State of the Markets 
,, Indian Seenritiss 

„ Preishts 

dto. *e. 4m. 



Preels of PabUe Intelllrenee 

Selections from the IniHan Prsss 

M o vements of Troops 

The Ooremment Oasette 

Conrts Martial 

Domestie IntelUsenee— Births 

fy ff Marriases 

„ „ Deaths 

Some Intelligence relating to India, Hfe. 
Original Artieles Arrirals reported In Bnyland 

MIseellaneons Information 
AppolntmsntSy Bstensions of 
FarUmghs, *o., *e. 

OiTU 

„ MiUtary 

,y Bcclesiastleal and 

y. Marine 

Berlew of Works on the Bast, and Votioes of all afEkirs oonneoted 
with India and the Berrioes. 



Shippin g-^ Arrival of Ships 

„ „ Passenvere 

y Departure of Ships 

„ „ Passengers 

I, Vessel spoken with 
«o« 4So« 4^0* 



Tbronghont the Paper one uniform system of arrangement i^evaUs, and at the 

conclusion of each year an Indbx is furnished, to enable Subscribers to 

bind up the Volume, which forms a complete 

ASUTIC AWI ilAL KCI8TEB MB UBHARY OF REFERERGE. 
Lokdon: W. H. ALLEN k Co.. 18, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W 

(PUBLISHSBS TO THB INDIA OFFICE), 

To wKom Commwmieaiione A^r ike SdUcr, and AdoorHeomemie, 
mr* r^gumied to b0 addrmied. 
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EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 



Edited by JOHK H. TSe&UL 

Croton 8vo. 8b. 6d. each. Already ismed: — 
George Eliot. By Mathildb Blind. 

George Sand. Bj Bebtha. Thomas. 

Maria Edgeworth. By Helen Zimmbbn. 

Emily Bronte. By A. Mabt F. Robinson. 

Mary Lamb. By Anns aiLCHBisr. 

Margaret Fuller. By Julia Wabd Howe. 

Elizabeth Fry. By Mas. B. R Pitman. 

Countess of Albany. By Vebnon Lbe. 

Harriet Martineau. By Mbs. Fbnwick Millbb. 

Mary Woilstonecraft Godwin. By Elizabeth 
BoBiNs Pbnnell. 



Raohel. By Mbs. A. Kennabd. 



Vohivfiea in Preparation: — 
Madame Roland. By Mathildb Blind. 



Susanna Wesley. By Eliza Clabkb. 



Madame de Stael. By Bella Dufft. 
Margaret of Navarre. By Mabt A. Robinson. 



London : W. H. ALLBH d CO., 13 Waterloo Place. S.W. 
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